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.A  grin  a  day — a  chuckle  to  bounce  the  blues  away !  That’s  how  it  started 
on  page  one  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  But  “Today’s  Chuckle”  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  nation’s  belly  laugh  as  it  bounces  off  the  front  pages  of  news* 
papers  all  over  America.  Here,  in  less  than  one  year  of  syndication,  are 
the  newspapers  now  snhscribing  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News-originated 
“Today’s  Chuckle!” 


.^kron  Rcat'Mii  Juiirnal 
.\lbany  Knirkrrhorkpr  Novs 
Allentown  EvtMiiiii;  Chronicle 
Amarillo  Glohe-News 
Anacoriei-  Daily  Mercury 
Asheville  Cilizen>Times 
.Ailaniir  City  Press 
Belliiifthaiii-Herald 
Bingliaiiipton  Press 
Burlingame  .Advance 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Charlotte  Oliserver 
Chester  Times 

Clelmrne  (Texas*  Tiines-Rev  iew 

ClevelamI  Press 

Coatesville  Record 

Columbia  Record 

Dayton  Daily  News 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Dodge  City  Globe 

Dover  Daily  Reporter 


Durham  Herald 
Erie  Daily  Times 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  &  Chronicle 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Fresno  Bee 

Fullerton  IVews-Trihune 
Gainesville  Daily  Times 
(7repn-Bay  Press  Gazette 
(7reenshoro  News 
Greenville  News 
Halifax  Herald 
Harrisburg  Evening  News 
Henderson  (^leaner  &  Journal 
Hoopeston  Chronicle-Herald 
Houghton  Daily  Gazette 
Houston  Post 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Kittaning  Simpson  s  header  Times 
I.awtoii  Constitution 


I.ewi.Atown  Sentinel 
l.incoln  Star 

I.Ting  Island  City  Star-Journal 
Long  Island  Daily  Press 
Louisville  Times 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
.Marshfield  News-Herald 
•Maryville  Daily  Forum 
McKeesport  Daily  News 
Meridian  Star 
•Miami  Herald 
Mo«lestu  Bee 
.Naugatuck  Daily  News 
Newark  •  Ohi<»  •  Ad  vocatc 
New  ark  ( N.J.  •  Star  Ledger 
.Newton  Independent 
Oak  Ridge  Oak  Ridger 
Olympia-Olympian 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
Paterson  Evening  News 


Pensai'ola  Journal 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Portland  Siimlay  Telegram 
Prince  .Albert  Daily  Herald 
Rochester  Times-L'nion 
.■Sacramento  Bee 
St.  Joseph  News-Press 
Salt  Lake  Citv  Tribune-Telegram 
.S<'henecta»ly  I'nion  .''tar 
Staten  Islantl  .Advain-e 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Tacoma  Perkins  Press 
Topeka  .*'tate  Journal 
Trenton  Trentonian 
Tulsa  Vk'«»rld 

Vicksburg  Post  &  Herald 
U’ichita  Falls  Times 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
A  ork  Dispatch 


^'TODAY’S  CHUCKLE’^ 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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Pood  Sales  in  Wisconsin  are  at  an  all-time  high — up  $15  million  over  last  year.  $853 
family — $102  better  than  the  United  States  average  I 

Wisconsin  families  are  spending  families.  They  buy  the  products  they  read  about  in 
favorite  newspaper.  And  in  Wisconsin  the  Sunday  Milwaukee  Sentinel  covers  20%  or  i 
families  in  42  of  the  most  important  counties — where  83.2%  of  the  food  sales  are  concentri 

Food  advertisers  know  the  power  of  the  Sentinel  to  move  g< 


National  Food  Stores  from  a  single  half-page  insertion  exclusively 
in  the  Sentinel  account  for  this  chain's  increasing  its  Sentinel  space 
to  50%  of  all  lineage  used  in  Milwaukee  newspapers  last  year. 

Uncle  Ben's  Rice  opened  462  new  accounts  because  of  an  exclusive 
campaign  in  the  Sentinel.  Swanson,  world's  greatest  purveyors  of 
canned  chicken,  sold  more  than  20%  of  their  total  production  lasf 
year  in  Wisconsin — using  Sentinel  advertising  exclusively  since 
December,  1947.  Dairy  Dream  cream  secured  distribution  through 
every  wholesaler  and  every  important  retailer  using  2,000  lines  ol 
advertising  exclusively  in  the  Sentinel. 

Want  results  in  Wisconsin?  Then  take  advantage  of  the  Sentinel's 
powerful  influence  on  the  lives  and  buying  habits  of  its  173,688* 


MILWAUKEE  SEXTIIVEL 

The  Newspaper  If'iscowsiw  Grew  Up  With 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER— Represented  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC, 


# J*ubli.Hh*‘r’s  StHtement 
March  31.  191V 


m  tAe  Canton,  OA/o,  market 

a  $449 MILLION  *  CHUNK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 


,  ^  T"'""  o 


SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

(^S6 *0  0  0 .  __ 


Here  are  the  latest  available  vehicle  registrations  for 
STARK  COUNTY  ALONE; 

70,361  automobiles  8,476  trucks  and  buses 
7,387  miscellaneous  trailers,  motorcycles,  etc., 
in  addition  to 

4,450  tractors  and  trucks  on  2,600  farms 

It’s  a  mighty  market  for  automotive  products.  A 
market  where  payrolls  are  stabilized  by  over  200  diversi¬ 
fied  industries,  plus  Ohio’s  greatest  rural  population 
centered  in  Stark  County. 

The  Canton  Repository  is  the  one,  the  only,  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  to  reach  these  94,000  families. 
An  excellent  test  market.  Call  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 
*SaIc$  Management  Survey  -  /S\/  * 

of  Buying  Power.  1948. 


ALLIBUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


^UT  WHEN  OLP  HEW-TO 


O.K.,&UB, 
FERaiT  IT! 
you  VOTE 
[  RiaHT!.. 


THE- LINE  a£T5  A 
TRAFFIC  TICKET, 
LOOKIT‘-  , 


VENIAL  W^ARP-"^ 
HEELERS!  THAT'S  ^ 
WHATS  THE  MATTER 
WITH  OUR  CITV!  < 
WHAT  WE  NEEP  ARE 
CIVIC  LEAPERS  WHO 
LET  THE  CHIPS  FALL 
^  WHERE  THEy 


THANK  you, 


Wilfred  Watchdog 
reads  your  newspaper 

Yt>u  know  the  ty|>e. 

W'iItVed  has  an  armchair  aversion  to  {wlitics.  There’s  n»i  such 
thing  as  an  honest  jMilitlclan,  Wlltred  always  says.  But  watch  him 
dig  for  a  jwlltlcal  favor  when  he’s  in  trouble. 

Last  year,  the  nation’s  Wilfred  Watchdogs  hacked  anew  at  the 
bastions  of  tratVic  law  enforcement  and  thus  made  their  shameful 
contribution  to  the  U.  S.  accident  record. 

The  Wlltred  Watchdogs  in  your  community  read  your  newspajier. 

With  editorials,  news  stories,  features,  photos  and  fillers,  you  can 
teach  them  the  wisdom  of  resjiect  for  t rathe  laws  and  honest  enforce¬ 
ment  ot  tratVic  laws. 

You’ll  Ih?  helping  to  reduce  a  tratfic  toll  that  totalled  32,200  dead  and 
1,471,(X)0  Injured  in  1048. 

You’ll  be  saving  lives  ami  preventing  injuries  to  men,  women  and 
children  in  your  community. 


Now,  FOR  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATION 
the  ALL-TIME  BEST-SELLER 

Joshua  Loth  Liebman’s 

Pewc^MM 


The  book  that  has  proved  itself  an  inspiration 
and  help  to  millions;  the  book  that  for  two  years 
has  been  a  best-seller  throughout  America— that 
book.  PEACE  OF  MIND  by  Joshua  Loth  Lieb- 
man.  becomes  available  for  newspaper  publication 
starting  July  17th. 

Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  the  critics,  this 
thoughtful,  soul-searching  classic  brilliantly 
blends  the  great  truths  of  religion  with  the  help¬ 
ful  insights  of  j)sychoanalysis. 

This  highly  significant  and  important  book  is 
an  unmatched  circulation  tonic  for  the  summer 
lull.  It  will  be  released  in  28  daily  and  Sunday 
installments  of  600  words  each. 

Territories  for  PEACE  OF  MIND  will  rapidly 
close.  e  suggest  that  you  wire  or  phone  Frank 
J.  Nicht.  General  Sales  Manager,  for  terms  today. 


For  rates;  write,  phone  or  wire  F.  J.  NICHT,  general  sales  manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


235  East  45th  Street 
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is  your  morgue  alive? 

An  important  story  breaks  .  .  . 

the  edition  closes  within  the  hour  .  .  . 
hut  more  facts  are  needed  .  .  . 

a  rush  call  to  the  morgue  .  .  . 
and  there,  in  some  newspapers  .  .  . 
the  quick  pace  of  efficient  news  gathering  hogs  down. 


In  publishing  a  newspaper  .  .  .  any  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  the  news  staff  must  have  accurate 
information  readily  accessible. 

Today  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  being 
used  to  supplement  the  clipping  files  and 
morgues  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 
Editors,  reporters  and  newspaper  librarians 
are  saving  themselves  hours  of  tedious 


research  by  referring  to  The  New  York 
Times  Index  whenever  the  question  is  one  of 
current  news  information  ...  by  using  The 
New’  York  Times  Index  as  a  reference  source 
of  all  new’s  events,  national  and  world-wide. 

Newsmen  who  use  The  New’  York  Times 
Index  .  .  .  swear  by  it.  The  New  York  Times 
Index  can  make  your  job  easier,  too.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


, 

1 

1 

[  *A  book  of  independent  research  value,  uncovering  hard-to-find 

facts  without  reference  to  news  files. 

1 

*A  one-volume  morgue  of  news  published 
in  The  New  York  Times. 

: 

*Your  guide  to  general,  national  and  international  tu  n 
in  all  newspapers. 

‘8 

1  *  Available  in  semi-monthly  issues  or  anmial  volume. 

21  semi-monthly  issues . . . 

j  Annual  volume . . 

Combined  semi-monthly  and  annual  volume . 

i 

$35 
. . .  $S5 
..  $50 

d 
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The  ANCAM  Convention 


Dealer  Says  Classified 
Excels  for  Used  Cars 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Toledo,  O- — The  best  markets  of  years  after  experimenting 
for  used  car  advertising  are  the  with  radio,  direct  mail,  bill- 
classified  columns  of  daily  news-  boards,  specialty  stunts,  etc." 
papers,  Glenn  L.  Humphrey,  His  program  calls  for  a  total 
president  of  Humphrey  Chev-  of  $27,603  spent  each  month  in 
rolet  Co.,  Milwaukee,  told  the  used  car  advertising  to  sell 
29th  annual  convention  of  the  1.244  used  cars  at  an  overall  ex- 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi-  pense  of  $22  per  car. 

Sed  Advertising  Managers  here  250  Attend— James  Elected 

'“Sr^umphrey.  who  heads  ^50  ANCAM  mem- 

W^nsin’s  largest  Chevrolet  .^nd  guests  attended  toe 

outlet,  not  only  extolled  the  vir- 

tues  of  classified  advertising  paper  ^jor  ‘r*e*vis°ion^ 
used  cars,  but  urg^  classified  I®  ® 

^gers  to  go  ^rsonally  to  ANCAM  s  administrative  service 
automobile  dealerV  and  show  «  members  are  contempla^  by 
them  how  they  can  get  better  re- 

suits  from  consistent  advertising,  growing  out  of  toe  pre  conven 
Dealers  need  this  kind  of  help 

today,  Mr.  Humphrey  declared.  resignation  of  Felix  S. 

j  j  Towle,  managing  director.  (E  & 

4  Categories  Advised  June  18,  page  7.) 

Automotive  dealer  advertis-  Directors  accepted  the  invita- 
ing.  he  said,  should  be  broken  tion  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
down  into  four  categories,  he  World-Herald  for  the  1950  con- 
said.  (1)  service  department;  vention  in  Omaha,  with  Gene 
( 2 )  parts;  ( 3 )  new  cars  and  ( 4 )  Carrigan,  World-Herald  CAM, 
used  cars.  as  general  chairman. 

He  said  his  organization  has  T.  Frank  James,  St.  Louis 
found  newspaper  display  adver-  (  Mo.)  Globe  Democrat,  was  ele- 
tising  toe  most  effective  for  the  vated  from  first  vicepresident  to 
service  department.  president,  succeeding  Charles 

The  parts  department  can  be  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
best  promoteil  through  the  use  Examiner,  who  becomes  a  direc- 
of  mail,  he  asserted,  because  of  tor.  Walter  Campbell,  Detroit 
the  limited  field.  New  cars,  he  ( Mich. )  Free  Press,  was  elected 
added,  can  be  sold  through  va-  first  vicepresident;  Lester  P. 
rious  media,  including  the  con-  Jenkins,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  adver-  second  vicepresident;  Lee  M. 
tising.  Hover.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub- 

It  is  in  the  used  car  field  that  lie  and  Gazette,  third  vicepresi- 
dassified  advertising  can  play  dent;  Thomas  J.  Houghnon,  St. 
an  increasinjgly  important  part  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio- 
today,  he  said,  adding;  neer  Press,  treasurer,  and  Ar- 

.  ‘‘We  are  thoroughly  convinced  thur  Mochel,  Columbus  (O.) 
that  there  is  no  medium  of  ad-  Citizen,  secretary, 
vertising  that  even  remotely  Newly  elected  directors  are; 
compares  in  effectiveness  in  H.  K.  Bendinger,  Milwaukee 
merchandising  used  cars  with  (  Wis. )  Journal;  Jack  Whetstone, 
the  classified  columns  of  your  Hew  Orleans  (La.)  Item;  An- 
newspapers.  We  have  arrived  drew  J.  Dazzi.  Boston  (Mass  ) 
at  this  viewpoint  over  a  period  Globe,  and  Fred  Silman,  Toronto 


ANCAM  pro¬ 
grammers: 
Left  to  right, 
Rollin  E.  Gray. 
Toledo  Blade, 
entertainment: 

Charles  W. 
Horn,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner, 
president'  and 
Walter  S. 
Campbell 
Detroit  Free 
Press,  program 
chairman. 


Three  Michigan 
CAMs:  Left  to 
right — Gilbert 
Gillett,  Flint 
loumaL*  Fred 
R.  Ellis.  Grand 
Rapids  Press, 
and  Leo  T.  Zahn. 
Ann  Arbor 
News. 


Register  and  Tribune 
Mark  Centennial 


Des  Moines.  la. — The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
wound  up  a  week’s  observance 
of  their  centennial  year  and  the 
dedication  of  their  new  plant 
June  24.  The  gala  spirit  of  the 
week’s  events  was  tempered 
often  as  speaker  after  speaker 
reminded  listeners  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  free  press  in 
our  times. 

An  estimated  20,000  persons 
attended  the  "open  houses"  at 
which  they  were  escorted 
through  the  plant.  The  public 
also  was  the  guest  of  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  final  event,  a 
talk  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
who  directed  the  Berlin  air  lift. 

The  first  event  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  a  tour  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  a  buffet  supper  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  More  than  500  at¬ 
tended  the  supper. 

Party  for  1,000  Employes 

Sunday's  activities  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  party  for  the  1,000 
employes  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  and  their  families. 
The  dinner  was  preceded  by 
brief  talks  by  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  the  newspapers, 
and  his  brother,  John,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

On  Monday,  the  new  plant 
was  dedicated.  A  "century  vault” 
was  filled  with  documents,  rec¬ 
ords.  pictures  and  other  items 
selected  to  give  the  people  of 
2049  a  history  of  the  life  and 
times  of  1949.  The  vault’s  con¬ 
tents  include  a  picture  and  a 
sound  recording  of  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

Gardner  Cowles  dedicated  the 
building  as  a  huge  centennial 
flag  was  unfurled  from  the  roof. 
While  expressing  keen  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  completion  of  the 
new  structure  with  its  added 
facilities  and  equipment,  Mr. 
Cowles  observed  that  great 
newspapers  do  not  arise  from 
big  buildings  and  elaborate 
equipment. 

“Great  newspapers.”  he  said, 
"are  only  born  when  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  honest,  con¬ 
scientious.  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  workers  are 
welded  into  one  organization 
dedicated  to  giving  their  public 
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objective  and  impartial  news.” 

Referring  to  the  century  vault 
and  its  messages  to  the  people 
of  2049.  Mr.  Cowles  remarked: 

“I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  those  principles  and 
ideals  which  we  hold  dear  to¬ 
day  will  still  endure  in  2049. 
And  the  heritage  of  democracy 
and  freedom  which  is  ours  must 
be  kept  intact,  not  only  through 
2049  but  through  countless  gen¬ 
erations,  if  mankind  is  to  attain 
the  culture  and  civilization 
which  we  all  dream  about.” 

400  Editors  at  Dinner 

After  the  ceremony,  some  400 
editors  and  publishers  of  Iowa 
newspapers  gathered  for  dinner. 

"Nothing.”  said  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  “will  keep  a  free  press 
alive  except  a  press  which  is 
alive  itself.” 

"The  fundamental  reason  why 
the  American  press  is  strong 
enough  to  remain  free.”  he  said, 
“is  that  American  newspapers 
belong  to  a  town,  city,  or  at 
most  a  region.  The  secret  of 
a  truly  free  newspaper  is  that 
it  is  dependent  for  support,  not 
upon  a  party,  not  upon  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  where  it  is  written, 
where  it  is  edited  and  where 
it  is  read.” 

In  speaking  on  “America: 
War  and  Peace,”  Mr.  Lippmann 
expressed  the  belief  that  we 
have  the  power  to  deter  Russia 
in  starting  any  aggressive  war. 

Mr.  Cowles  told  the  group 
there  is  need  for  better  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editing, 
better  news  and  discussion  and 
debate  programs  on  the  radio. 

Several  hundred  civic  leaders 
were  entertained  Tuesday  night 
where  they  heard  talks  by  Gen. 
Leslie  R.  Groves,  wartime  com¬ 
mander  of  the  atomic  bomb 
project:  John  Cowles,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Wa^ington  News 
Bureau. 

General  Groves  issued  a 
strong  denial  of  claims  that 
military  leaders  would  like  to 
retain  control  over  the  work 
with  atomic  energy.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  support  for  freedom 
ot  speech  and  press  even 
though  it  is  difficult  to  endure 
“the  many  innuendoes  and 
falsehoods,  some  of  them  based 
on  ignorance  but  all  too  many 
part  of  a  campaign  to  forward 
the  writer’s  or  his  employers 
ideology.”  He  praised  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  press  in  keep¬ 
ing  atomic  secrets  during  the 
war  but  saw  the  press  with  an 
“overwhelming  obligation”  with 
respect  to  atomic  energy  now. 

John  Cowles  expressed  the 
belief  that  Russia  is  not  the 
greatest  menace  confronting 
the  United  States  today.  A 
worse  danger,  he  said,  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  country  of  “a 
soft  socialism,  the  idea  of  the 
welfare  state,  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  power  over  the  lives  and 
purses  of  our  citizens.” 

Mr.  Wilson  was  also  critical 
of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Ad¬ 


ministration.  He  charged  that 
men  who  know  better  are  to¬ 
day  buying  high  offices  with 
promises  they  cannot  fulfill.” 

The  R  and  T’s  Wednesday  ac¬ 
tivities  switched  to  noonday 
when  women  civic  leaders  of 
Iowa  lunched  and  heard  Vivien 
Kellftns,  Connecticut  industrial¬ 
ist.  She  recommended  the 
forming  of  a  feminine  party 
and  the  election  of  a  woman 
president. 


Like  Father.  Like  Sons 
Is  Cowles  Family  Story 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
Des  Moines,  la.— Newspapej 
like  men,  have  a  history, 

100  years  ago  when  the  newsi^ 
per  which  eventually  beca® 
the  Des  Moines  Register  anil 
Tribune  printed  its  first  editio- 
in  a  log  cabin  in  the  villaa'. 
then  known  as  Fort  Des  Moine 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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N.Y.  Mirror  Observes 
Its  25th  Anniversary 


McCabe 


Tw'enty-five  years  ago  this 
week,  two  dailies  made  their 
bow  in  New  York  City.  The 
Bulletin,  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  fold¬ 
ed  one  year 
later.  The  Mir¬ 
ror,  born  June 
24.  1924,  today 
claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,100.000 
dailv  and  2,150,- 
000  Sunday — the 
s  e  c  o  n  d-largest 
sale  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  its  first 
year,  the  Mirror, 
piloted  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howey  as  managing  editor, 
and  following  an  announced  pol¬ 
icy  of  “90  entertainment  and 
10'’^  information.”  won  close  to 
300.000  readers. 

Birthday  Stunts 

The  Mirror’s  birthday  cele¬ 
bration  is  being  heralded  in  the 
sky,  on  the  air,  over  television 
and  in  movie  houses.  Pepsi-Cola 
planes  will  sky-write  “Happy 
Birthday,  New  York  Mirror,” 
over  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Man¬ 
hattan.  An  airplane  towing  a 
similar  salutation  will  tour  over 
beach  resorts  in  the  area  to  catch 
the  attention  of  weekend  sun- 
bathers.  . 

Dozens  of  raaio  spots  have 
been  turned  over  for  the  cele¬ 
bration.  Nick  Kenny,  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  radio  columnist,  was  to 
disc-jockey  a  WOR  show  from 
2  to  5  a.m.,  and  a  Kenny  poem 
on  the  paper’s  birthday  was  to 
be  read  over  a  coast-to-coast 
Mutual  broadcast. 

Biggest  single  event  is  the 
one-and-a-half  hour  television 
show  over  WNBT,  broadcast  to 
16  cities  along  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  and  featuring  entertainers 
and  the  “wedding”  of  Joe  Pa- 
looka.  Ham  Fisher’s  cartoon 
character,  and  Ann  Howe,  his 
comic  strip  girl  friend.  Loew  s 
theaters  in  the  metropolitan  area 
will  feature  displays  of  Mirror 
prize-winning  pictures  for  a 
week. 

In  addition,  the  Mirror  was 
bringing  to  New  York  Col.  Rus- 
.sell  Maughan,  who  furnished  the 
paper’s  first  play  story  by  set¬ 
ting  a  new  transcontinental  solo 
flight  record. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  Jr.,  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Mirror  in 
1935.  at  the  age  of  36.  He  had 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
the  Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

He  had  also  been  Central  di¬ 
vision  manager  for  the  United 


Press,  and  a  U.P.  Washingto- 
correspondent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mirror,  whofv 
owned  by  William  Randolpid 
Hearst.  had  a  series  of  publish-^ 
ers  including  Alexander  p 
Moore,  the  former  ambassador 
to  Spain  who  married  Lillie 
Rus.sell:  A.  J.  Kobler,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane. 

The  Mirror's  biggest  probfe 
Mr.  McCabe  said  this  week,  has 
been  a  mechanical  one.  The 
plant,  on  45th  Street  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  was  built  to  handle  a  SOo!- 
000  circulation.  Presses  thee 
print  only  18,000  copies  an  hour 

With  the  growth  in  circula¬ 
tion.  the  paper  took  over  the 
plant  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Timer 
Union,  and  is  about  to  install 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  new 
presses  there,  he  said.  Early  this 
.year,  the  Mirror  signed  a  long¬ 
term  lease  on  the  Bronx  Home 
News  plant,  so  that  the  paper  is 
now  printed  in  three  plants. 

Even  so.  Mr.  McCabe  said,  the 
pajaer  cannot  go  higher  than  M 
pages  without  missing  its  deliv¬ 
ery  times. 

Building  Plons 

Plans  for  a  new-  Mirror  build¬ 
ing  were  shelved,  at  least  tan- 
porarily,  when  the  paper  re 
into  snags  with  the  United  Nr 
tions,  whose  headquarters  are 
going  up  near  the  site  of  tte 
proposed  plant.  The  paper  still 
owns  the  city  block  on  Second 
avenue  between  39th  and  40th 
.streets,  and  the  building  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  tackled  after  the 
Brooklyn  presses  are  installed. 
Mr.  McCabe  said. 

The  90-10  ratio  of  entertai:- 
ment  and  information  no  longe: 
holds  on  the  Mirror,  accordinj, 
to  Mr.  McCabe.  Soon  after  he 
took  over,  he  placed  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  new's  coverage,  he  said. 

The  Mirror  adopted  a  sloga.’. 
"The  Paper  With  a  Heart."  and 
carried  out  its  motto  throuft 
such  projects  as  a  youth  pro¬ 
gram.  annual  youth  fonm^ 
model  flying  fair,  youth  festival 
and  junior  Olympics.  It  clmm* 
sole  responsibility  for  esteblish- 
ing  free  mail  for  servicemen 
and  setting  up  free  long  distauK 
telephone  service  at  local  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals  when  World  War 
II  casualties  began  to  arrive 
from  Europe. 

Projects  like  these,  said  Mr 
McCabe,  account  in  part  for  the 
Mirror’s  growth.  “The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  community  service 
a  newspaper  is  as  great  or  gre*f 
er  than  in  any  other  endeavor, 
he  concluded. 
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The  Newsprint  *Gray*  Market 

An  ^Inside  Story*  —  in  Retrospect  —  of  Its  Operations  and  Collapse 


An  exposition  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  newsprint  "spot” 
or  '‘gray”  market,  written  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  .  .  . 


By  B.  W.  von  Block 

Two  MEN  sat  in  a  cocktail 
*ounge  in  lower  Manhattan 
early  in  1947.  They  were  start¬ 
ing  on  their  third  round  of 
drinks,  and  had  dispensed  with 
the  cautious  verbal  fencing  that 
precedes  discussion  of  impor¬ 
tant  business  matters  during 
such  meetings. 

"I  have  2,000  tons  of  66-inch 
newsprint  coming  down  from 
Canada  this  week,”  one  de¬ 
clared,  ‘  and  you  can  have  it  on 
a  quick  deal  for  $215  a  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York.” 

■•I'll  take  the  entire  lot,  cash 
against  the  bills  of  lading,”  the 
second  replied,  draining  his 
glass  with  ad  the  confident  as¬ 
surance  of  a  man  who  has  just 
clos^  a  deal  involving  almost 
half  a  million  dollars. 

¥  «  « 

Total  Assets,  $5,000 

The  first  man  was  a  partner 
in  a  newly  organized  brokerage 
firm  with  total  assets  of  less  than 
$5,000.  The  "buyer”  had  a  "10- 
cent-a-check”  account  in  a  mid¬ 
town  bank,  with  a  balance  that 
never  exceeded  $100,  except  an 
Fridays,  when  his  wife  deposit¬ 
ed  her  salary  check. 

The  great  newsprint  gold-rush 
was  on,  and  this  scene  was  be¬ 
ing  repeated  in  scores  of  bars, 
offices  and  building  lobbies 
throughout  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  other  large 
cities. 

Needless  to  say,  the  paper  so 
casually  “bought”  over  a  drink 
was  never  delivered  and,  in  fact, 
never  existed.  The  second  man, 
however,  had  a  wonderful  time 
raising  the  hopes  of  several 
paper-starved  publishers  who 
willingly  accepted  the  reversed 
long-distance  toll  charges  in  the 
hope  that  an  extra  carload  or 
two  of  new'sprint  might  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  “gray"  market  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  form,  and  lawyers, 
food  brokers,  shoe  salesmen  and 
even  perfume  distributors  were 
giving  up  their  regular  occupa¬ 
tions  to  become  part  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  “daisy  chain”  w'hich,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years,  was  to 
“buy”  and  “sell”  more  paper  in 
any  one  given  month  than  could 
be  produced  in  all  of  Canada  in 
a  decade.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  newsprint  would  be  of¬ 
fered,  order^,  confirmed  and 
never  delivered.  Hundreds  of 
publishers  would  establish  let¬ 
ters  of  credit,  place  large  sums 
of  money  in  escrow,  travel  in¬ 
numerable  times  across  the 
country  to  Canada,  and  even  to 
Europe,  and  still  remain  with¬ 
out  paper. 

*  •  « 

Blue  Sky's  the  Limit 

Many  types  of  newsprint 
were  offered  in  New  York  in 
1947:  Canadian,  American,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  Austrian,  Polish,  and. 


Author's  Note:  The  writer  was 
actively  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  'spot'  or  'gray’  market 
newsprint  from  the  latter  part  oi 
1946,  until  this  month.  All  inci¬ 
dents  related  are  true  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  most  of 
them  experienced  by  him  first 
hand.  No  part  oi  this  is  directed 
at  the  many  sincere  and  honest 
paper  dealers  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  tried  to  supply  newspa¬ 
pers  with  newsprint  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  However,  those  at 
whom  it  is  aimed  may  recognize 
themselves — the  writer  knows 
them  well.  He  was  one  of  the 
group  for  two  and  one-half  years. 


in  a  few  instances,  even  Russian, 
Japanese  and  Puerto  Rican. 
Prices  fluctuated  wildly.  One 
"importer  "  offered  500  tons  of 
Polish  newsprint  at  $230  per 
ton,  c.i.f.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
Letters  of  credit  were  to  be  es- 
tab.ished  at  the  rate  of  $140  per 
ton,  and  American  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  Venezuelan  bank  for 
the  balance.  Another  dreamed 
up  a  Ponzi-like  scheme  involv¬ 
ing  foreign  exchange  and  guar- 
ante^  to  produce  newsprint 
within  30  days  at  $200  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  New  "York,  provided  he 
was  given  $50,000  cash,  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

One  enterprising  chap  rented 
desk  space  in  a  New  York  loft 
building  and  offered  Swedish 
newsprint  at  $500  per  ton,  c.i.f. 
New  York.  The  paper,  he  said, 
could  only  be  obtained  in  100- 
inch  roils.  It  developed  that  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
paper  in  any  form,  thought  that 
the  machine  trim  represented 
the  size  of  the  roll  obtainable 
and  marked  the  price  up  as  high 
as  he  dared.  It  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  times  that  other  brok¬ 
ers,  hearing  of  this  offering,  re¬ 
frained  from  making  any  quota¬ 
tions  at  all  for  a  few  days, 
thinking  that  perhaps  this  price 
quotation  foreshadowed  things 
to  come. 

Relatively  few  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newsprint  market 
in  the  early  days  of  the  post- 
OPA  shortage  had  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  product  they  were 
attempting  to  seL  so  feverishly. 
Newsprint  dealers  also  offer^ 
nails,  window  sash,  steel  and 
surplus  army  equipment.  It  was 
a  mad  scramble  for  a  fast  dollar. 
One  broker,  with  an  accent  as 
thick  as  his  voice  was  loud, 
called  a  colleague,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  went  something  like 
this:  "I  have  50,000  sheets  of 
offset — what’s  offset?” 

In  another  conversation,  an¬ 
other  broker  complained  to  the 
salesman  for  a  paper  house  that 
he  had  30-inch  r  oils  available 
but  that  his  customer  required 


32-inch.  The  salesman,  an  ex¬ 
soldier  with  a  barracks-room 
sense  of  humor,  suggested  that 
the  broker  telephone  a  large  pa¬ 
per  machinery  manufacturer  in 
upstate  New  York  and  order  a 
"duplex  paper  roll  stretcher.” 
The  call  was  actually  made. 

Paper  in  every  conceivable 
size  roll  and  sheet  was  offered 
indiscriminately  to  publishers  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  required  for 
their  presses.  The  average  bro¬ 
ker  had  absolutely  no  concept  of 
the  nature  or  limitations  of  a 
printing  press.  One  offered  50- 
pound  coating  base  stock  to  an 
Ohio  publisher.  When  the  pub- 
li.sher  demurred,  he  insisted, 
"What's  the  difference?  It's  in 
rollsl” 


‘Subject  to  Prior  Sale' 

The  motto  was  to  buy  noth¬ 
ing  until  it  w’as  already  sold. 
This  complicated  things  beauti¬ 
fully.  All  offerings  were  made 
on  a  “subject  to  prior  sale” 
basis.  By  the  time  the  broker 
found  a  buyer,  to  whom  he  in¬ 
variably  promisetl  immediate 
delivery,  the  paper  was  sold  to 
someone  else.  A  single  carload 
was  often  sold  to  10  or  12  dif¬ 
ferent  publishers  by  various  bro¬ 
kers. 

Few  brokers  had  adequate 
operating  capital.  In  fact,  many 
had  none  at  all.  Publishers  were 
required  to  transfer  funds  to 
New  York  banks,  for  payment 
against  the  bill  of  lading  cover¬ 
ing  the  shipment.  When  the 
money  had  arrived,  the  broker 
gave  his  source  of  supply  a 
check  for  the  merchandise  and 
received  the  bills  of  lading. 
These  were  rushed  immediately 
to  the  bank  holding  the  funds 
on  deposit,  in  order  that  the 
money  could  be  deposited  in  the 
seller's  bank  without  delay  to 
cover  the  check  given  to  the 
source  a  few  minutes  or  hours 
before. 

If.  for  any  reason,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  failed  to  transfer  the 
funds  to  New  York,  some  of 
the  dealers  enriched  the  airlines 
by  flying  immediately  to  the 
customer  with  the  bill  of  lading 
in  order  to  effect  collection.  One 
crusty  and  cagy  Southern  pub¬ 
lisher  refused  to  pay  until  the 
newsprint  had  been  delivered, 
and  the  distraught  broker  made 
three  round  trips  by  airplane 
until  he  finally  received  his  pay¬ 
ment  when  the  car  arrived. 

The  origin  of  the  paper  sold 
was  carefully  hidden  or  dis¬ 
guised.  Mill  wrappers  were  re¬ 
moved.  and  the  rolls  rewrapped 
without  markings.  Cars  shipped 
from  mills  to  New  York  were  re¬ 
shipped  as  far  as  Chicago  before 
finally  being  consigned  to  the 
customer.  One  Connecticut 
newspaper  ordered  a  carload  of 
newsprint  which  was  shipp^ 
from  Canada  to  Philadelphia, 
then  to  Cleve’.j^d,  and  from 
there  to  the  newspaper,  freight 
collect. 


Stabilized  at  $250  a  Ton 

By  mid-1947,  the  "spot”  mar¬ 
ket  achieved  some  dubious  de¬ 
gree  of  stability  within  itself. 
The  selling  price  of  newsprint 
by  this  time  was  between  $240 
and  $250  per  ton,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point,  with  isolated  instances  of 
prices  as  high  as  $280  per  ton. 

Offerings  of  gigantic  amounts 
of  paper  were  not  so  evident 
among  the  brokers  themselves, 
as  each  had  developed  a  healthy 
skepticism  of  what  were  called 
"telephone  numbers.”  These  of¬ 
ferings  were  now  being  made 
directly  to  the  publishers,  who, 
being  desperately  in  need  of  ad¬ 
ditional  paper,  unhesitatingly 
put  up  letters  of  credit  for  huge 
sums.  In  many  instances,  no 
paper  was  ever  delivered  on 
these  orders.  In  other  cases, 
substandard  foreign  paper  was 
shipped. 

Many  times  the  offering  was 
made  to  the  user  without  any 
paper  being  available,  in  the 
hope  that  if  the  letters  of  credit 
were  established,  something 
would  turn  up  and  the  order 
filled.  Other  brokers  demanded 
cash  deposits  against  future 
shipments,  which  shipments 
were  sometimes  made,  and  other 
times  not.  One  slightly  disillu¬ 
sioned  publisher  is  still  attempt¬ 
ing  to  recover  the  nearly  $10,- 
000  he  gave  a  broker  for  paper 
which  was  never  delivered. 

To  give  the  story  an  “Alice  in 
Wonderland’  flavor:  the  bro¬ 
ker  heard,  erroneously,  that  this 
particular  publisher  anticipated 
a  surplus  of  contract  price  news¬ 
print  in  1948.  He  telephoned  the 
business  manager,  offering  to 
sell  the  paper  at  the  going  spot 
market  price  and  sp-it  the  profit. 
The  newspaper's  share  of  the 
profit  was  to  be  applied  against 
the  amount  of  the  broker's  in¬ 
debtedness. 

Telephones,  rumors  and  wild 
jumps  to  wilder  conclusions 
played  a  large  part  in  the  over¬ 
all  situation.  When  one  New 
England  publisher  jokingly  re¬ 
marked  to  a  broker  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  that  he  had  more  paper 
than  he  could  use.  the  broker 
immediately  ended  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  then  telephoned  two 
large  Southern  publishers  and 
sold  each  of  them  250  tons  of 
the  New  Englander's  supposedly 
excess  stock.  He  demanded,  and 
within  a  few  days  received,  do¬ 
mestic  tetters  of  credit  covering 
the  tonnage  sold.  He  then  tele 
phoned  the  ‘source’  informing 
the  publisher  that  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  "surplus.”  The 
disillusionment  was  swift  and 
none  too  gentle.  The  orders 
from  the  South  were  never  filled 
and  the  letters  of  credit  lapsed. 
«  *  « 

From  Unexpected  Sources 

By  this  time,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  newsprint  in  ac¬ 
tual  existence  sometimes  came 
from  the  most  unexpected 
sources.  Among  these  were:  a 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Debate  Rages  On  Sex 
Details  In  Wire  Copy 


Press  association  coverage  of 
the  Rutledge  murder  trial  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  was  a  topic  of 
mounting  interest  among  editors 
this  week, 

I^e  question  of  how  detailed 
a  wire  service  should  be  in  re¬ 
porting  sex  trials  promised  to 
give  rise  to  future  discussions. 
Fred  W.  Stein,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  and  a  member  of 
the  APME  continuing  study 
committee  on  domestic  news, 
said  he  was  collecting  comments 
to  present  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  group. 

Lurid,  Some  Say 

Associated  Press  received  com¬ 
plaints  that  coverage  had  been 
‘entirely  too  lurid,  dirty,  smutty, 
a  primer  on  seduction”  and  also 
expressions  that  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  AP  to  report  the  facts 
and  leave  it  to  individual  edi¬ 
tors  to  decide  what  to  print. 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  told 
E  &  P  he  had  no  complaints  that 
INS  coverage  was  in  any  way 
lurid,  and  that  several  clients 
had  asked  for  fuller  treatment. 
United  Press  spokesmen  said 
they  had  “no  record”  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  clients. 

Phil  Reed,  INS  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  only  order  given  by 
him  to  trial  reporters  was  to 
omit  anything  “clinical.” 

Edward  T.  Stone,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  a 
member  of  the  APME  study 
group,  told  E  &  P,  in  response  to 
a  query: 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  particular  far 
exceeded  any  reasonable  stan¬ 
dards  of  good  taste  in  reporting 
in  the  Rutle<lge  case.  I  did  not 
see  United  Press  but  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  stories  that 
reached  us  were  much  more  re¬ 
strained. 

“We  used  INS  in  most  in¬ 
stances  partly  because  some  AP 
stories  were  impossible  to  edit 
to  make  them  fit  to  print  in  our 
newspaper. 

“There  is  some  force  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  advanced  by  many  edi¬ 
tors  that  AP  should  not  do  news¬ 
papers’  editing  for  them,  but 
there  must  be  some  reasonable 
line  between  satisfactorily  com¬ 
plete  coverage  and  absolute  wal¬ 
lowing  in  filth.” 

Seduction  Described 

Most  of  the  criticism  con¬ 
cerned  the  detailed  description 
of  the  allege<l  seduction  of  Mrs. 
Sydney  Rutledge  by  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  Byron  C.  Hattman. 
Robert  C,  Rutledge,  a  St.  Louis 
pediatrician,  was  found  guilty 
of  second  degree  murder.  Sen¬ 
tence  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

In  substantial  agreement  with 
Mr.  Stone  was  Thomas  R.  War¬ 
ing,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  & 
Courier,  another  member  of  the 
APME  group,  who  stated: 

“Details  of  seduction  and 
other  quotes  in  Rutledge  testi¬ 
mony  in  my  opinion  were  un¬ 
necessarily  explicit.  Press  asso¬ 
ciations  must  and  do  observe 
some  rules  of  good  taste  and  aLso 


exercise  judgment  on  news¬ 
worthiness.  Our  newspaper  does 
not  carry  such  lurid  material 
and  my  observation  is  that  many 
others  share  our  sentiments. 
Why  waste  wire  time  supplying 
pornography  for  the  few  who 
publish  it?” 

Complete  Story  Wonted 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
was  Julian  B.  Cross,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  of  the 
APME  group.  He  commented: 

“The  Express  has  long  been 
known  as  a  conservative  news¬ 
paper  but  we  used  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  reports  from  AP 
and  or  U.P.  on  the  Rutleilge 
trial.  Wire  reporters  were  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  most  part  but  we 
feel  they  could  have  given  even 
greater  detail  of  wide  interest. 

“I  strongly  feel  wire  services 
should  provide  complete  story 
in  all  cases  and  let  individual 
subscribers  do  their  own  editing. 
That’s  what  wire  editors  are 
for.” 

Hugh  Kane,  another  member 
of  the  group  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O. )  News, 
.said : 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
function  of  a  press  association 
in  handling  an  asignment  is  that 
of  a  reporter.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  and  would  not  invite  the 
services  to  do  the  job  of  editing. 
Therefore,  I  found  no  fault  with 
the  coverage  of  the  Rutledge 
case,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  coverage  which  came  to  my 
attention. 

“While  we  did  publish  a  large 
amount  of  testimony,  we  did  not 
publish  that  portion  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  we  felt  might  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  our  readers.  Newspapers 
today  have  a  great  many  young 
reailers  and  we  like  to  keep  this 
in  mind  and  conduct  ourselves 
accordingly.  So  we  edited  the 
wire  report  of  the  trial  to  meet 
our  own  particular  standards  of 
decency  and  good  taste.  We  did 
this  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  any  feeling  that  the 
wire  services  had  gone  beyond 
their  reportorial  bounds.” 

Many  in  Defense 

Many  comments  received  by 
AP  supported  the  way  the  or¬ 
ganization  handled  the  story. 

One  publisher  wrote;  “For 
better  or  for  worse,  American 
newspapers  are  enormously 
franker  about  sex  and  sex  rela¬ 
tions  than  ever  before.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  far  wider  than  the  tab¬ 
loids.  If  the  opposition  paper 
prints  a  spicy  story  that  pleases 
the  reading  public  here,  I  want 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  printed  a  similar  story. 

“If  we  lose  circulation  be¬ 
cause  of  conservatism  I  want  it 
to  be  our  own  conservatism  and 
not  that  of  AP.  Within  limits 
of  reason  and  decency,  I  want 
AP  to  furnish  me  what  my  com¬ 
petitor  has  available  and  then 
let  me  use  my  judgment.” 

A  managing  etlitor  wrote: 
"Frankly  I  do  not  see  what  else 
the  AP  could  do  in  this  situation 
because  of  the  competitive  as¬ 


pects.  We  are  printing  things 
in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Rutledge  that 
we  never  dared  do  before.  It  is 
probably  a  hell  of  a  commentary, 
but  to  this  moment  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  not  one  single  complaint 
from  any  reader  that  we  have 
been  offensive. 

“I'm  afraid  that  if  the  AP 
tried  to  tone  down  this  one  and 
went  normally  decent,  it  would 
have  a  flood  of  violent  and  out¬ 
raged  protests  from  members 
wanting  to  know  where  the  AP 
got  the  right  to  edit  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

Opposes  Supression 

Still  another  said:  “The  whole 
defense  in  this  case  was  based 
on  the  alleged  seduction  of  Mrs. 
Rutledge,  so  I  do  not  see  how 
that  portion  of  the  testimony 
could  possibly  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  or  changed  since  it  con¬ 
stituted  the  very  foundation  of 
the  defense.  It  is  unfortunate  a 
few  people  were  o^'ended  by  the 
frankness  of  the  news  report  of 
this  trial,  but  I  think  a  greater 
offense  would  have  been  done 
by  its  suppression  or  softening.” 

Adverse  comments  included: 

“Those  newspapers  which  did 
use  the  story  did  the  AP  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disservice  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  caused  many  persons  to  lose 
their  respect  for  the  AP  logo¬ 
type.” 

“It  is  conceivable  that  some 
wire  editors  useil  that  particular 
story  merely  because  the  AP 
sent  it  out,  permitting  AP  judg¬ 
ment  to  outweigh  their  own.” 

The  AP  Log.  which  is  signed 
by  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  explained  that  AP  had  been 
guided  by  these  considerations: 
“(1)  the  extraordinary  interest, 
as  evidenced  by  demands  from 
scores  of  members  for  detailed 
coverage,  and  (2)  the  necessity 
of  reporting  the  key  testimony 
plainly  and  adequately.” 

Essential,  Says  AP 

“As  the  trial  developed,”  the 
log  stated,  “this  meant  reporting 
testimony  that  proved  shocking 
but  likewise  so  pertinent  to  the 
major  trend  of  the  case  that  it 
was  necessary  to  report  explicit 
details.  This  was  essential,  as 
we  saw  it,  to  keep  the  report  as 
objective  as  it  was  factual. 

“We  were  confronted  by  a 
similar  problem  in  covering  the 
Chaplin  trial  at  Los  Angeles, 
some  years  ago. 

“All  this  places  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  AP  staff  to 
use  discriminating  judgment  and 
to  be  vigilant  against  dragging 
in  lurid  or  sordid  details  NOT 
pertinent  to  the  telling  of  the 
news.  But  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant — as  so  many  editors  have 
told  us — not  to  refrain  from  re¬ 
porting  the  true  and  newswor¬ 
thy  facts,  however  jarring  they 
may  sometimes  be.” 

At  a  recent  Iowa  meeting  of 
the  AP,  the  Rutledge  trial  cov¬ 
erage  was  discussed  and  no 
one  protested  the  sex  de¬ 
tails.  C.  W.  McLaury,  Burling¬ 
ton  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
and  also  a  member  of  the 
APME  study  group,  reported. 
He  said  the  consensus  was  that 
the  material  should  be  sent  and 
editors  could  use  what  they 
wished.  Mr.  McLaury  termed 
AP  coverage  “bold  but  OK  inso¬ 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it.” 
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Pegler  'Tickled' 
At  Call  From 
Labor  Probers 

Westbrook  Pegler,  King  Fej 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  wit 
appear  under  subpoena— bu* 
“cooperatively” — before  a  Hou# 
Labor  subcommittee  probiaj 
undemocratic  policies  in  unio^ 

Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs  (D 
Ind. ) ,  head  of  the  subcommittet 
who  was  the  subject  of  Mr 
Pegler's  column  of  June  17,  hid 
the  columnist  subpoenaed  four 
days  later  to  appear  before  the 
group  at  9:30  a.m.,  July  7. 

The  probe,  Mr.  Pegler  charged 
“has  the  appearance  of  a  private 
act  to  get  some  publicity  foj 
Congressman  Jacobs.”  .  .  . 

“I  will  be  tickled  to  death  to  ( 
go  down,”  the  columnist  told 
E  &  P.  “I  called  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
told  him  he  didn’t  have  to  suh 
poena  me,  that  all  he  needed 
to  do  was  to  invite  me.  I’ve 
been  yelling  for  this  thing  for 
10  years — I  don’t  know  why  I 
should  balk  now.” 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  had 
amassed  so  much  data  on  the 
subject  it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  all  of  it.  He  repeated, 
however,  that  he  would  cooper 
ate.  "I  see  no  good  reason  to 
resist  ( furnishing  information) 
on  grounds  of  freedom  of  the 
press,”  he  added. 

The  July  7  meeting  will  be  a 
reopening  of  the  inquiry  into 
commingling  of  personal  funds 
of  the  late  George  Berry  and 
those  of  the  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union,  which  he  ran  for  40 
years  as  president. 

■ 

Dilliard  Gets 
Coghlan^s  Post; 
Latter  Travels 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  The  Pojt- 
Dispatch  announced  this  week 
that  Ralph  Coghlan  has  been 
succeeded  as  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  by  Irving  Dilliard,  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1927 
Mr.  Coghlan  has  been  assigned 
to  Europe  where  he  will  gather 
material  for  special  articles  for 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Coghlan  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers,  and  formerly  was 
a  director  of  the  American  Sn 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editore. 
Under  his  direction  for  10  years, 
the  Editorial  Page  had  a  notable 
share  in  a  number  of  major 
campaigns  in  the  public  interest 

Mr.  Dilliard,  a  resident  of 
Collinsville,  Ill.,  started  with  the 
paper  as  a  reporter.  Three 
years  later  he  was  assigned  to 
the  editorial  page.  In  1939  he 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
to  study  at  Harvard  University 
as  a  member  of  the  first  group 
of  Nieman  Fellows. 

He  was  commissioned  captain 
in  1943  and  attended  the  Arrays 
Military  Government  School  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.  He  remainw 
in  military  service  in  England. 
France  and  Germany  until  Au 
gust,  1946,  serving  on  the  staffi 
of  Generals  Eisenhower  and 
Patton. 
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Newspapers  Continue  Gain 
On  Magazines,  Says  Bureau 


Annual  Report  Cites  $32,000,000 
National  Jump  for  Daily  Medium 

Newspapehs,  in  1948,  climbed  The  larger  income,  the  Bureau 
another  notch  in  their  effort  to  said,  has  enabled  it  to  intensify 
overtake  magazines  as  the  top  its  selling  program,  attract  high- 
national  ad  medium,  the  Bureau  caliber  employes,  increase  the 
of  Advertising.  ANPA,  declares  number  of  selling  aids  and  un¬ 
in  its  annual  report,  released  dertake  new  projects.  Despite 
this  week.  rising  costs,  membership  dues 

Achieving  a  new  all-time  high  have  not  been  raised  for  1949- 
in  national  revenue — $389,261,-  50.  the  report  noted. 

OOO— newspapers  took  30.7  cents  Pointing  to  a  significant  pol- 
of  the  national  (six-media)  ad  icy  change  of  the  past  year,  the 
dollar,  magazines  34  cents,  net-  report  discloses  that  the  em- 
work  radio  15.7  cents,  spot  ra-  phasis  formerly  placed  on  the 
dio  11.2  cents,  outdoor  6.1  cents  “100  top  national  advertisers" 
and  farm  journals  2.3  cents.  has  been  switched  to  a  concen- 
While  magazines  retained  tration  on  the  10  top  industries, 
their  top  position  with  a  gain  which  account  for  86.2%  of 
of  $15,000,000  over  1947,  to  a  newspapers’  national  advertis- 
total  of  $431,000,000,  newspapers,  ing  revenue  and  in  w’hich  most 
in  amassing  the  $389,000,000  of  the  "100"  appear.  They  are 
total,  chalked  up  an  increase  of  grocery,  automotive,  drugs  and 


$32,000,000.  toilet  goods,  alcoholic  beverages. 

Figures  from  908  Papers  transport  and  travel,  appliances 
T  i..  and  household,  tobacco,  radio 

In  presenting  the  newspaper  ,  television  industrial  and 
figures.  Harold  S.  Barnes,  Bu-  ^earine  aoDarel 
reau  director,  points  out  that  NumIroSr  examples  of  suc- 

they  are  not  estimates  “proj-  these  in- 

ected  from  a  comparatively  du^tdes  are  ^venamone  them 
small  sample  of  newspapers”  as  *^em 

_ _  inese. 


were  those  of  the  last  three 
years.  They  are  based,  rather, 
on  actual  linage  and  dollar 


•  Grocery: 

“In  synthetic  detergents,  one 


data,  he  said,  as  reported  month-  major  manufacturer — after  ex- 
ly  by  908  newspapers  represent-  amining  Bureau  data  —  drop- 
ing  88.3%  of  total  U.  S.  week-  Ped  a  national  radio  network 
day  circulation.  (The  informa-  show  and  full-color  magazine 
tion  thus  gathered,  showing  ad  pages  to  concentrate  in  mid¬ 
expenditures  by  companies  and  western  hardwater  markets  via 
products  will  be  published  soon  newspapers.  ... 


by  the  Bureau.) 


‘Newspapers  scored  perhaps 


Back  of  1948’s  huge  gain,  the  their  biggest  gams  (among 
Bureau  sees  three  dominant  multi-line  food  manufacturers) 
factors:  with  Standard  Brands,  which 

“1.  Still  deeper  penetration  made  significant  switches  from 
among  advertisers  and  agencies  other  media  toward  us  at  the 
of  the  Bureau’s  theme:  All  Bust  turn  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
ness  Is  Local.  “In  the  beverage  field,  one 

“2.  Still  closer  teamwork  leading  gingerale  producer,  put- 
among  the  three  major  selling  ting  all  of  its  yearly  $200,000 
organizations  in  the  national  budget  into  a  top  weekly  mag- 
field:  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  azine,  early  in  1949  announced 
ing  Executives  Association,  the  an  about-face  to  100%  news- 
American  Association  of  News-  papers.” 
paper  Representatives,  and  the  Car  Makers  Switch 

Advertising  Automotive: 

«  ;  realization--  “Packard,  once  majoring  in 

magazines,  was  continuing  in 
1949  the  1948  revision  of  strat- 

S-aii  egy  that  put  65%  of  its  budget 

coverage,  flexibility,  and  econ-  newcnaners 

“CadllU?,  which  switched 

S,  IS’  sSefhh'd  dreSto  dramatically  to  77% 

nrnfilc  raT- saies  ano  greater  newspaper  concentration  in 

Sment”  advertising  i947.*kept  feeling  the  same  way. 

“Buick  put  90%  in  newspapers 
$1,000,000  Dues  Reached  in  1948  and  was  doing  likewise 
Matching  the  progress  in  the  m  1949. 
national  field  was  the  new  high  “The  Bureau  helped  score  a 
established  in  retail  linage,  major  victory  with  a  top-selling 
Media  Records’  52-city  index  anti  freeze,  a  100%  magazine 
,  showing  a  gain  of  14.8%  over  and  outdoor  user.  Its  1948-49 
1947.  (The  Bureau  points  out  change  of  heart  was  shared  by 
that  dollar  expenditures  in  the  242  newspapers.  Magazines’ 
retail  field  cannot  be  estimated  take:  zero.” 

)  •  Drugstore  products: 

In  1948,  for  the  first  time,  the  “Bureau  efforts  were  followed 
ourMus  operating  revenue  by  a  25%  increase  in  1949  news- 
reached  the  $1,000,000  mark  set  paper  spending  by  a  premium- 
Expansion  Plan  goal  in  priced  line  of  cosmetics. 

"A  top-selling  candied  laxa- 
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live,  wedded  to  network  radio 
for  a  decade,  moved  over  to 
our  side  in  late  1948,  with  high- 
frequency  copy  in  250  news¬ 
papers. 

"F.  W.  Fitch  Co.  announced 
a  hard-hitting  three  month  cam¬ 
paign  in  74  newspapers — first 
such  substantial  use  of  our  me¬ 
dium  in  Fitch  history." 

•  Alcoholic  beverages: 

“One  of  the  Big  Four  distillers 

has  continued  to  increase  news¬ 
papers’  share  of  its  seven-figure 
appropriation.  Latest  victory 
came  after  we  submitted  a  Bu¬ 
reau-prepared  duplication  and 
coverage  analysis  of  this  dis¬ 
tiller's  proposed  1949  magazine 
list. 

“The  Wine  Advisory  Board, 
with  which  the  Bureau  has  long 
been  in  regular  contact,  now  di¬ 
vides  its  budget  to  give  news¬ 
papers  50%  for  the  first  time. 

“A  top-selling  whiskey,  whose 
$1,000,000  budget  has  been  a 
target  for  two  years,  got  the 
Bureau's  telling  ammunition. 
Probable  payoff:  a  ratio  of  80% 
to  20%  in  our  favor  vs.  the  for¬ 
mer  75%  lead  of  magazines.” 

•  Transport  and  Travel: 

“In  virtually  every  segment 
of  travel  advertising  there  has 
been  markedly  broader  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  essential  facts  of 
the  localness  of  travel  origins. 
Meanwhile,  Bureau  ammunition 
for  further  development  in  the 
travel  field  has  been  growing.” 

Media  Strategies  Change 

•  Appliances  and  other  house¬ 
hold  products: 

“One  of  the  top  electric  wash¬ 
er  manufacturers  advised  the 
Bureau  that  its  general-rate 
spending  in  newspapers  would 
reach  $2,000,000  in  1949’s  first 
half. 

“One  of  the  top  paint  manu¬ 
facturers  has  shifted  its  media 
strategy,  cutting  magazines  in 
order  to  fit  coverage  more  close¬ 
ly  to  its  sales  pattern. 

“Lennox  Furnace  Co.,  world’s 
No.  1  furnace-maker,  represent¬ 
ed  an  especially  significant  vic¬ 
tory,  as  it  started  in  April,  1949, 
an  8,820-line  campaign  in  200  se¬ 
lected  markets,  including  virtu¬ 
ally  every  city-size  group.” 

•  Tobacco: 

“The  Big  Four — Camel.  Philip 
Morris,  Lucky  Strike,  Chester¬ 
field —  spent  about  $10,000,000 
in  newspapers  in  1948.  News¬ 
papers’  take  was  $5,000,000  or 
more  behind  network  radio’s, 
but  apparently  at  least  that 
much  ahead  of  the  magazine 
share. 

“Lucky  Strike  was  once  again 
back  in  newspapers  on  an  every- 
daily  basis,  with  some  $3,000,000 
to  be  invested. 

“Camel  showed  a  larger  indi¬ 
cated  investment  in  newspapers 
in  1948  than  in  any  medium. 

“Chesterfield  continued  one  of 
the  most  consistent  users  of 
magazines,  but  has  shown  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  Bureau  data 
on  magazine  duplication. 


Bushel  of  Regrets 
As  He  Quits  Job 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Omaha  chil 
dren  sent  Kermit  Hanien  a 
bushel  basket  full  of  letters  of 
regret  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  would  resign  as  youth 
activities  director  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald.  He  will 
join  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Gardner  advertising  agency. 

Hollis  Limprecht  will  succeed 
Mr.  Hansen  as  youth  activities 
director.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber  the  sports  staff. 

“Philip  Morris  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  marked  newspaper 
progress,  with  an  indicated  up¬ 
ping  of  its  newspaper  invest¬ 
ment  from  $1,600,000  in  1947  to 
$2,200,000  in  1948” 

•  Radio  and  Television: 

“Radio  and  television  set  ad¬ 
vertising  set  a  record  in  1948 
($14,401,000  general).  Most  of 
the  Bureau’s  effort  in  this  field 
was  concentrated  along  the 
same  lines  as  that  being  turned 
on  the  appliance  field — working 
at  the  national  level  to  convert 
substantial  portions  of  unregu¬ 
lated  cooperative  expenditure 
into  national-rate  factory-placed 
space,  and  at  the  local  level 
to  promote  fullest  possible  ex¬ 
penditure,  in  newspaper,  of  co¬ 
operative  funds.” 

•  Industrial: 

“Industrial  advertising — espe 
cially  that  devoted  to  public  and 
employe  relations — resumed  a 
place  as  an  important  Bureau 
target  during  1948.” 

•  Wearing  Apparel: 

“This  source  of  millions  in 
newspaper  revenue  in  the  form 
of  retailers’  or  cooperative  ad 
vertising,  became  a  Bureau  tar¬ 
get  on  the  national  level  in  the 
past  year.  Early  contacts  in  the 
field  gave  bright  promise  of  sub¬ 
stantial  developments.” 

Chain  Store  Effort 

Along  with  these  top  “tar¬ 
gets,”  the  Bureau  undertook  a 
campaign  in  the  $100,000,000 
chain-store  advertising  field  by 
establishing  a  new  department 
in  the  Retail  Division. 

Meetings  have  taken  place  and 
substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  the  report  states,  with  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  such  firms  as  Sears. 
Roebuck,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co..  F. 
W.  Woolworth.  The  latter  start¬ 
ed.  several  weeks  ago,  a  “test” 
campaign  in  315  newspapers. 

All  these  achievements,  said 
Director  Barnes,  have  placed 
newspapers  in  their  strongest 
competitive  position  in  many 
years  and  have  created  vast  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  future. 

"The  return  of  the  buyer's 
market,”  he  declared,  “can — if 
it  is  met  with  courage  and  en¬ 
ergy — prove  a  stimulus  to  news¬ 
paper  linage.  But,  just  as  the 
fight  for  t^e  consumer’s  dollar 
has  become  more  severe,  so  has 
the  fight  for  the  advertiser’s 
dollar.” 

Citing  the  opportunity  in  the 
retail  field,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  ratio  of  retail  ad  revenue  to 
retail  sales  is  only  half  what  it 
was  in  1938.  “This  means.”  said 
Mr.  Barnes,  “that  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  buyer’s  market,  re 
tailers  will  have  to  raise  their 
promotional  expenditures.” 


37  Attend  Federation 
Congress  in  Holland 


By  G.  Langelaan 

Amstfrdam — The  second  an¬ 
nual  congress  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publisher-!  and  Editors.  June  14- 
17,  brought  together  37  delegates 
repre.senting  the  Netherlands 
<4i.  Belgium  <21.  Denmark 
'4>.  Finland  iP.  France  (5). 
Great  Britain  (6).  Italy  (2). 
Luxemburg  (21.  Norway  (2), 
Sweden  (41.  Switzerland  (41, 
and  the  United  States  (P. 
UNESCO  sent  an  observer. 

Each  delegation  has  the  right 
to  only  one  vote,  and  though  the 
United  States  was  represented 
by  its  one  delegate.  Paul  Miller, 
representing  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
America  was  verv  much  in  the 
picture.  Mr.  Miller  s  interven¬ 
tion  when  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  discussed  was  the  most 
vigorou*'  of  the  congress  sessions. 
Mr.  Miller  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
editor  of  the  Rochester  ( M.  Y.  1 
Times-Union. 

Report  on  Production  Costs 

W.  T  Curtis-Willson.  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  of  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  six  countries  ( Fin¬ 
land.  France.  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land.  Denmark,  and  Great 
Britain  i  showing  figures  reflect¬ 
ing  the  almost  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  war  left 
Europe.  Finland  showed  the 
steepest  rise,  taking  1938  as  the 
basis  of  comparison,  where 
newsprint,  maintenance,  distri¬ 
bution  and  labor  costs  rose  from 
6.50  to  1.000',. 

In  Holland,  newsprint  costs 
increased  as  much  as  GSO*", , 
while  labor,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  advanced  by  45', .  Metal 
rose  960', .  Selling  prices  were 
increased  by  33';,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  by  300  to  400';,  so 
that  "more  had  been  asked  of 
the  advertiser  than  the  reader” 
to  cover  expenses. 

In  Great  Britain,  imported 
newsprint  prices  increased 
300'.  .  while  wage  costs  of  the 
main  body  of  workers  increased 
from  75  to  125';,  technical  and 
editorial.  Other  oustanding  in¬ 
creases  were  in  overhead 
charges,  power  and  light  being 
up  165';.  and  building  main¬ 
tenance  426',.  To  offset  these 
increases,  the  British  newspa¬ 
pers  advanced  advertisement 
rates  by  53', .  The  evening  and 
weekly  papers  advanced  selling 
prices  by  47  to  50',.  but  the 
morning  newspaper  price  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

The  reports  on  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Subscriptions  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Karl  Sartorius, 
president  of  the  Swiss  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 
He  recommended  the  following 
desiderata  to  be  pressed  with 
the  authorities  in  all* countries: 

Reduction  for  press  tele¬ 
grams.  50'.  in  Europe  where  not 
already  in  force,  more  than  .50'; 


over.seas:  reduction  of  at  least 
.50';  on  press  mes.sages  by  tele- 
nhone;  50'.  reduction  on  costs 
for  rent  and  use  of  teleprinters. 

Priority  for  press  telegrams, 
press  telephone  calls  and  tele- 
rrinter  press  communications. 
The  extension  of  such  disposi¬ 
tions  to  communications  dealing 
with  administrative  questions  of 
newspapers,  at  least  those  of  an 
editorial  or  distribution  nature. 

Press  Liberty  at  Stake 

Facilities  of  payment  at  re¬ 
ceiving  end  for  calls  from  cor¬ 
respondents  abroad. 

In  concluding  his  report.  Dr. 
Sartorius  declared:  “Although 
the  problem  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  may  seem  a  purely  ma¬ 
terial  one,  yet  it  has  a  very  deep 
moral  sense;  the  aim  to  be 
reached  is  a  speedy,  exact, 
abundant  and  universal  trans¬ 
mission  of  news,  therefore,  ulti¬ 
mately  the  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  press  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  are  at  stake.” 

A  telegram  w'as  sent  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunications 
Union  sitting  in  Paris  calling  on 
that  body  “to  invite  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  each  country  repre¬ 
sented  to  accord  greater  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  financial  order  for  press 
communications,  in  a  democra¬ 
tic  spirit  of  improving  news 
transmission,  so  important  for 
the  independence  of  the  press.” 

Subscription  rates  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  also  reported  on  by  Dr. 
Sartorius.  showed  no  outstand¬ 
ing  new  features,  but  a  request 
was  proposed  to  ask  all  coun¬ 
tries  to  return  to  the  pre-war 
practice  of  accepting  at  post  of¬ 
fices  subscriptions  not  only  for 
home  but  for  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers. 

J.  W.  Henny,  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Daily  Press  Federation, 
pre.sented  a  report  on  conditions 
of  printing,  with  statistics  on 
rates  of  pay  of  printing  room 
staff,  hours,  and  technical  data. 

The  report  on  newsprint  was 
presented  by  J.  Burton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  of  Bel¬ 
gian  Newspapers,  and  G.  van  der 
Borght.  representing  directors  of 
the  Brussels  Press.  Increases  in 
various  countries  went  from  the 
low  in  Switzerland  of  imported 
reeled  newsprint  of  197'";  to  the 
high  of  6.50';  for  home  manufac¬ 
tured  reeled  newsprint  in  Fin¬ 
land 

Mr.  Curtis-Willson,  of  Great 
Britain,  pointed  to  the  “alarm¬ 
ing  fact"  that  the  United  States 
uses  325  times  as  much  news¬ 
print  paper  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  masses  of  India  and 
China,  for  whom  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  foresee  a  large  news¬ 
print  supply.  There  would,  he 
said,  be  not  enough  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  world  if  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  eastern  peoples 
is  as  rapid  as  expected.  Re¬ 
search  in  making  paper  by  new 
'Continued  on  page  24) 


At  Amsterdam:  Left  to  right — I  van  de  Kieft  of  Holland,  re-elected 
president  of  the  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publisheti 
and  Editors;  Paul  Miller,  representing  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  and  C.  A.  Steketee.  assistant  secretary.  Nether-  J 
lands  Daily  Press  Federation.  " 

Should  Newspapers 
Campaign  ? 


19  Editors  Say  ‘Yes’ 

“Should  newspapers  cam¬ 
paign?" 

When  George  Chaplin,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  prepared  to 
lead  a  discussion  on  that  subject 
at  an  editors'  conference,  he 
posed  the  question  to  18  editors 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  reporting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  survey  to  the  E<li- 
tors'  Conference.  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  June  25  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  put  his  paper  on  record 
as  believing  in  campaigns.  He 
recited  several. 

“We  feel.”  he  said,  “it  is  es¬ 
pecially  the  duty  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  the  guardian  of 
those  who  cannot  protect  t’nem- 
selves — the  young,  the  aged,  the 
sick.” 

In  his  book,  he  added,  a  news¬ 
paper  which  does  not  campaign, 
which  does  not  carry  on  a  con¬ 
stant  two-fisted  fight  for  the 
betterment  of  the  'community,  is 
violating  its  trust. 

“On  many  papers.”  Mr.  Chap¬ 
lin  asserted,  “editors  get  less 
understanding  and  support  from 
topside.  Too  few  publishers  and 
general  managers  have  come  up 
the  editorial  way.  Too  many 
have  come  up  through  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  the  bank,  the  law  of¬ 
fice.  These  men,  whatever  their 
virtues  busine.sswise,  simply  do 
not  think  as  editorial  men. 

“On  their  papers  an  editor 
has  one  of  two  choices.  He  can 
accede  to  the  front  office  men¬ 
tality  or  he  can  try  to  do  a  sell¬ 
ing  job.  He  can  and  should  try 
to  gradually  indoctrinate  the 
powers  that  be  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideq  that  while  a 
newspaper  is  a  business  it  is 
also  a  public  trust  and  that  once 
it  ceases  to  be  a  public  trust 
it  is  no  different  than  the  corner 
shoe  shop  or  grocery  store.” 

The  editors  he  polled — “I 
wrote  not  to  average  editors, 
but  to  outstanding  editors” — 
were  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  campaigning.  Several  made 
certain  reservations  as  to  over- 


—  Some  with  ‘But’ . . . 


doing  crusades.  Following  are 
excerpts  from  the  replies: 

Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleijii 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer— 

“I  certainly  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  newspapers 
should  crusade  for  the  public 
causes  which  seem  to  them  to  be 
important.  In  fact,  my  notion 
of  a  newspaper  is  of  a  continual 
crusade  and  not  merely  an  oc¬ 
casional  series  of  articles. 

“I  know  there  is  a  strong  mod¬ 
ern  notion  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  objectivity  of  news, 
would  make  neuters  out  of 
newspapers.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  necessity  for  any  con¬ 
fusion  here.  Of  course,  news 
should  be  objective,  but  thii 
does  not  mean  that  a  new^aper 
could  not  go  out  and  turn  its 
eyes  on  the  slums  of  a  city,  or 
expose  wrong-doing  by  its  own 
efforts." 
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Lee  Hills.  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald — “I  think  campaigns  shouk 
be  carefully  selected  and  thi; 
there  should  never  be  any  douh 
whether  the  objective  of  the 
campaign  is  in  the  public  inte- 
est.  I  am  against  campaigns 
whose  goal  merely  is  to  pronwie 
some  pet  project  or  private 
whim  or  interest  of  an  eslitoror 
publi.sher. 

“I  also  believe  it  is  often  bet 
ter  to  support  the  campaigns  d 
others  rather  than  to  leap  in« 
a  newspaper  and  sponsor  cam¬ 
paigns  of  all  kinds.  Perhip 
the  newspaper  gets  a  little  lew 
credit  this  way.  but  I  think  its 
better  for  the  community  and 
in  the  long  run.  for  the  news¬ 
paper.” 
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E.  S.  Pulliam.  Jr..  Indiaiitr 
olis  (Ind.)  News — “I  certaiw 
believe  that  a  newspaper 
campaign  whenever  the  opiXf  I  “  ‘‘'e  c 
tunity  presents  itself.  If  the  V 
portunity  doesn’t  present  iw 
I  feel  the  newspaper  should  P 
looking  for  the  opportuirfty.  , 
“Naturally,  campaigning  • 
open  to  various  interpretatW 
Certain  campaigns  are  nothfl 
( Continued  on  page  39) 
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THREE  TOPICS  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  CARTOONISTS'  DRAWING  BOARDS 


Former  Reporter  Puts 
Finger  on  ‘5  Percenter’ 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  Patient,  pains- 
aking  reportorial  enterprise 
iPaid  off  this  week  when  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune  broke 
a  detailed,  documented  story 
under  the  byline  of  Jack  Steele 
rf  its  Washington  bureau,  ex¬ 
posing  the  operations  of  govern- 
nent  contract  “five  per  centers,” 
and  sending  three  agencies  into 
probes  of  big  money  "fixers” 
here. 

One  of  the  most  important 
:iewspaper  exposes  of  the  post- 
nr  era,  the  story  blanketed 
arorld  news  off  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  first  page  and  ran  for 
nore  than  one  full  page  inside, 
vith  names,  dates,  times,  and 
places,  backed  up  by  reproduc- 
-ons  of  documents,  including  a 
.ashed  check,  which  figured  in 
•Jie  machinations  of  Col.  James 
y.  Hunt,  tracked  down  “five  per 
^^enter.” 

Bert  Andrews  Follows  Through 

Of  matching  interest  was  the 
side  story  by  Bert  Andrews, 
thief  of  the  newspaper’s  Wash- 
agton  bureau.  Item  by  item, 
ind  official  by  official,  the  An¬ 
drews  recital  took  apart  Colonel 
Hunt's  claims  of  influence  in  top 
idministration  circles  and  tag- 
fed  the  label  of  falsehood  on  all 
of  them. 

Colonel  Hunt,  a  wartime 
Army  captain  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  had 
hooted  “iiw”  with  military  and 
■Civilian  chiefs  going  far  beyond 
^y  claimed  by  other  operators 
m  the  capital  performing  under 
the  loose  designation  of  “man¬ 
agement  counselor.” 

He  was  at  the  White  House,  he 
Mid,  on  a  stated  day  when  Louis 
Johnson  was  called  in  to  be  told 
» 1^^^®  next  Secretary 

of  Defense.  Mr.  Johnson’s  diary 
establishes  he  was  not  in  Wash¬ 


ington  on  that  date,  and  he 
added:  “I  don't  even  know  the 
fellow  (Hunt).” 

Secretary  Johnson’s  pledge  to 
drive  “five  per  centers”  (opera¬ 
tives  drawing  that  percentage  of 
amounts  involved  in  govern- 
m  e  n  t  contracts  engineered 
through  “influence”)  out  of 
Washington  was.  said  Colonel 
Hunt,  inspired  by  him.  Far 
from  being  directed  at  Colonel 
Hunt,  the  explanation  went,  it 
seems  to  have  been  aimed  at 
clearing  his  competitors  from 
his  lucrative  field. 

Investigation  Ordered 

Secretary  Johnson  immediately 
launched  an  investigation. 

Maj.  Gen.  Herman  Felding 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Roy  T.  Evans, 
Jr.,  were  pictured  as  major  cogs 
of  the  Hunt  machinery  in  the 
important  supply  division  of  the 
Army,  the  quartermaster  corps. 
Each  denied  the  former  officer 
had  attempted  to,  or  could,  ex¬ 
ert  influence  of  the  type 
claimed. 

Colonel  Hunt  had  claimed  an 
advance  tip  from  Dr.  John  R. 
Steelman,  Presidential  assistant, 
that  Jess  Larson  was  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Steelman  was  prompt 
to  deny,  and  when  Mr.  Larson 
heard  the  Colonel  was  claiming 
credit  for  the  WAA  appointment 
he  released  a  blasting  denial, 
then  asked  WAA  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  dealings  Col¬ 
onel  Hunt  may  have  had  with 
the  agency.  ( Mr.  Larson  recent¬ 
ly  was  transferred  to  the  job  of 
Federal  Works  Administrator.) 

So  it  went,  all  down  the  line 
— prominent  officials  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  either  said  they  knew 
Colonel  Hunt  slightly  or  not  at 
all,  and  none  was  aware  of  any 
“influence”  he  might  have. 


Colonel  Hunt’s  claimed  field 
of  operations  encompassed  an 
area  which  didn’t  even  exclude 
the  white  House.  He  was  work¬ 
ing.  said  one  of  Mr.  Steele’s 
sources,  to  obtain  a  contract  for 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Draper  to  redeco¬ 
rate  the  White  House  interior. 
And  he  didn’t  confine  himself  to 
the  engineering  of  contracts  for 
materials  and  services,  but  also 
represented  himself  as  success 
ful  in  having  penalties  on  con¬ 
tracts  cancelled. 

Facts  from  Ex-Reporter 

A  former  newspaper  reporter, 
and  a  Herald  Tribune  man  at 
that,  was  the  worried  small 
businessman  who  made  most  of 
the  facts  available  to  Mr.  Steele. 
He  is  Paul  Grindle,  owner  of  a 
plant  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  op¬ 
erating  as  C.  W.  Laing  Wood¬ 
working  Corp.  He  came  to 
Washington  several  months  ago 
seeking  a  contract  for  his  fac¬ 
tory  and  with  a  friend’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  consult  Colonel 
Hunt.  The  catalog  of  “intimate 
friends”  read  off  by  the  “coun¬ 
sellor”  astounded  the  former  re¬ 
porter.  raised  his  suspicion. 
Later  meetings  prompted  him  to 
action  and  he  took  the  natural 
course. 

To  even  the  casual  reader,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  Herald 
Tribune  story  could  not  have 
been  an  overnight  development. 
And  it  wasn’t.  Its  genesis  goes 
back  to  a  May  5  speech  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Johnson  to  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting 
here  at  which  he  made  his 
threat  to  drive  the  “five  per 
centers”  out  of  the  capital.  Mr. 
Andrews  worked  the  story  into 
an  interesting  Sunday  feature. 
Meanwhile,  odds  and  ends  of  in¬ 
formation  which  Mr.  Steele  had 
been  collecting  took  on  new  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Messrs.  Grindle,  Steele,  and 
Andrews  were  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciates  of  several  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Grindle  had  been  a 
general  assignment  reporter  on 
the  Herald  Tribune  who  had 
two  consuming  passions,  news¬ 
paper  work  and  the  circus.  He 
left  the  newspaper  on  leave  of 


absence  to  tour  with  a  circus 
and  collect  material  for  a  book. 
After  about  six  months,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  try  in  business 
and  became  associated  with  the 
woodworking  company. 

When  he  came  to  Washington 
it  was  natural  that  he  would 
visit  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Steele.  His  dealings  with  Col¬ 
onel  Hunt  were  not  mentioned 
during  his  first  calls,  but  later 
they  fell  naturally  into  the  story 
on  which  Mr.  Steele  was  con¬ 
centrating.  He  supplied  much 
of  the  material,  all  of  it  backed 
in  its  essential  details  by  affi¬ 
davits. 

Behind  this  week’s  news  break 
was  approximately  two  months 
of  reportorial  digging. 

The  Steele-Andrews  stories, 
created  a  sensation  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  speeches  made  in  both 
houses  shortly  after  the  news¬ 
paper  reached  Washington.  Sev¬ 
eral  Congressmen  described  it 
as  a  “public  service.” 

Senator  Clyde  Hoey,  North 
Carolina  Democrat,  announced 
his  committee  on  expenditures 
in  executive  departments  will 
make  an  exhaustive  formal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  of 
“Sale  of  Influence”  in  official 
agencies. 

Colonel  Hunt  stoutly  denied 
any  wrongdoing  and  described 
himself  as  “only  an  errand  boy.” 
He  declined  to  discuss  the  ex 
pose  until  he  has  consulted 
counsel. 

■ 

Reporter  Attacked 
On  KKK  Story;  2  Held 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Clarke 
Stallworth,  23-year-old  reporter 
for  the  Birmingham  Post 
( Scripps-Howard )  caused  the 
arrest  of  two  men,  charging  he 
was  attacked  while  investigat¬ 
ing  night  riders  at  Sumiton,  Ala. 
on  June  20. 

The  reporter  said  he  was  hit 
in  the  face  by  a  storekeeper 
when  he  sought  information 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  An¬ 
other  man.  he  said,  threw  a 
wrench  at  him,  but  it  whizzed 
past  his  head. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


‘Battle  of  the  Brands’ 
Waxes  Hotter  Still 


478  Travel  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


Chicago — A  color  montage  of 
rail,  air,  bus  and  state  insignia 
was  featured  on  the  cover  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune's  20- 
page  resort  and  travel  section, 
June  5.  The  section  had  478 
individual  ads. 


Promotion  Men 
Protest  Pi's 


'Audience'  Dat(^ 


The  cliche  experts  have  not 
yet  talked  themselves  out  in 
re  “buyer  s  market.”  “competi¬ 
tive  challenges,”  “hard  selling,” 
etc.,  but  already  these  things 
have  come  to  pass.  And  no¬ 
where  is  it  more  evident  than 
in  the  emergence  of  another 
cliche-ridden  phenomenon,  the 
“Battle  of  the  Brands” — private 
vs.  nationally  advertised. 

This  week,  Milton  Stern, 
president  of  National  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corp.,  which  comprises 
129  member  department  stores, 
said  sales  of  private  brands  for 
the  year  ending  May  31  were 
25%  ahead  of  last  year’s.  The 
reason:  “Many  national  brand 
producers  have  priced  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  market.” 

He  threw  a  morsel  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  with  the  promise 
that  it  was  not  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  intent  to  compete  with 
national  brands,  because  stores 
can  handle  both  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  profitably. 

’Big  Advertising' 

On  the  heels  of  Mr.  Stern's 
comments  came  a  lead  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
which  T.  A.  Wise  detailed  the 
rise  of  the  private  brand.  One 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Wise’s  piece 
was  a  particular  eyebrow- 
raiser: 

“Private  brands  don’t  have 
the  selling  push  of  big  nation¬ 
wide  manufacturer  advertising 
behind  them.  But  they  have 
‘price  appeal.’  They  don’t  have 
to  carry  the  expense  of  big 
advertising.  They  reflect  the 
savings  of  bulk  purchasing. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
retailer  prices  them  as  he 
pleases.” 

This  matter  of  “big  advertis¬ 
ing”  is  intriguing.  CXxservation 
No.  1:  In  such  fields  as  ap¬ 
parel,  automotive  accessories, 
appliances,  etc.,  the  sellers  of 
“private  brands”  pile  up  a  lot 
of  linage.  We  haven’t  got 
around  to  measuring  private  vs. 
national  linage  ( most  of  the 
former  is  retail,  of  course), 
on  certain  items,  but  we’ll  haz¬ 
ard  that  the  “private”  stock 
gets  as  hefty  a  push,  all  told. 

Observation  No.  2  ( with  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  primer  on  market¬ 
ing):  Advertising  promotes 

mass  consumption,  which  in 
turn  demands  mass  production, 
which  in  its  turn  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  selling  of  bulky  pack¬ 
ages  at  favorable  prices  to 
“private  label”  merchandisers. 

In  effect,  the  manufacturer’s 
expenditures  for  advertising  be¬ 
come  a  subsidy  by  which  the 
“private”  brand  is  benefited.  A 
good  portion  of  that  ad  budget, 
then,  can  be  charged  to  the 
private  brand,  for  although  it 
doesn’t  benefit  directly  via 
name  promotion,  its  break  on 
price  can  be  credited,  very  im¬ 
portantly,  to  the  maker’s  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  national 
brand  name. 


Ad  Budgets:  Up  or  Down? 

Comes  now  the  perennial  ar¬ 
gument:  Should  advertising  be 
stepped  up  or  curtailed  when 
sales  are  getting  tougher? 

At  least  one  very  powerful 
advertiser — Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 
— came  forth  this  week  in  sup¬ 
port  of  keeping  it  up. 

Talking  to  his  company’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  W.  Va.,  President 
James  Hill,  Jr.,  said  business 
must  continue  to  “spend  for 
profits,”  even  though  present 
conditions  require  “more  than 
the  usual  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
travagance.” 

After  counting  up  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  eliminating  needless 
expense,  Mr.  Hill  declared  that 
“At  this  time  we  see  no  reason 
why  our  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  should  not  be  the  same 
next  year  as  this  year.  We  do 
not  propose  to  cut  any  appro¬ 
priations  for  1950  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  may  help  to  maintain  or 
increase  profits.  Advertising  is 
probably  the  most  important  of 
all  means  of  spending  for 
profit.” 


500  at  Chicago 
Presentation 


By  Ad  Bureau 


Heat  and  Lightness 
In  New  York’s  newspapers 
appeared  last  week  an  ad  by 
the  Vest  Contractors  Associa¬ 
tion  proclaiming  ‘“The  well- 
dressed  man  always  wears  a 
VEIST.”  We  wanted  to  ask  the 
organization  why  it  chose  the 
hottest  period  of  the  year  to 
date  to  place  its  ad.  but  we 
couldn’t  locate  it. 


Mediation  Session 
Held  in  Bell  Strike 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  eliminated  its  picketing  at 
four  points  this  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bell  Syndicate 
strike  and  Federal  Mediator 
J.  R.  Mandelbaum  reported  that 
several  joint  meetings  had 
taken  place. 

Picketing  continued  in  front 
of  the  New  York  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  where  Bell  ofllces  are 
housed,  but  the  Guild  dropped 
pickets  at  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  the  Ziegfeld  Thea¬ 
tre,  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News. 

Bell  has  continued  service  to 
clients  since  the  strike  began 
May  16  and  “has  received  com¬ 
pliments  from  editors  on  the 
quality  of  service  during  the 
emergency,”  an  executive  said. 


Popular  Poster 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  promotion  de¬ 
partment  has  filled  requests  for 
thousands  of  copies  of  a  poster, 
“Ten  Commandments  of  Good 
Business,”  which  it  first  distrib¬ 
uted  with  its  Plans  Calendar  in 
January. 


Chicago  —  “All  Business  Is 
Local,”  the  principle  that  indi¬ 
vidual  advertising  market  po¬ 
tentials  are  unique,  was  told 
to  more  than  500  Chicago  and 
Midwest  advertising  men  here 
June  22  by  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  four  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  speakers’  table  were 
Dent  Hassinger,  Western  man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Leo  J.  Abrams,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  treasurer. 
Tribune  Co.;  Eugene  P.  Barnes, 
business  manager,  Chicago 

Daily  News;  Worth  C.  Coutney, 
publisher,  Chicago  Herald- 

American;  Marshall  Field,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  John 
S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  J.  Loy 
Maloney,  managing  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Earl  D.  Fulton, 
general  manager,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American;  Russ  Stewart, 

general  manager,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  George  F.  Hartford,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  P.  J.  Morrison,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  and  C.  E.  Mc- 
Kittrick,  advertising  manager, 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Roy  D.  Moore,  president  of 
Brush  Moore  Newspapers,  was 
toastmaster. 

“More  efficient  advertising  is 
the  last  frontier  of  profits,”  Mr. 
Barnes  said.  “And  that  fron¬ 
tier  can  be  pushed  a  long  way 
back  by  capitalizing  on  the 
fact  that  ‘All  Business  Is  Lo¬ 
cal.’  ” 

The  main  hope  of  business  is 
in  marketing  products  more 
economically  and  effectively,  in 
allocating  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  relation  to  sales  po¬ 
tential  of  the  various  markets, 
he  stated. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
talk  about  media  too  much  in 
quantitative  terms  and  not 
enough  in  qualitative  terms, 
Mr.  Barnes  stated.  “There’s 
been  too  much  emphasis  on 
how  many  people  a  medium 
reaches,”  he  declared.  “An  in- 
increasing  number  of  advertis¬ 
ers  have  increased  their  vol¬ 
ume,  and  profits,  by  allocating 
their  adverti^ng  more  closely 
in  relation  to  market  poten¬ 
tial.” 

Newspaper  circulation,  Mr. 
Barnes  pointed  out,  has  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  population 
in  the  last  20  years. 

“It’s  because  of  the  irresistible 
pull  of  the  local  touch  that 
newspaper  circulation  has  gone 
like  this.”  he  said. 


Use  of  magazine  “audience" 
figures  in  Printers’  Ink’s  recent¬ 
ly-published  “Sales  Planning 
Guide  for  1949”  has  been  pro¬ 
tested  by  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  as  doing  a  “vast  dis¬ 
service”  to  the  newspapers. 

In  a  letter  to  PI  Editor  Ed¬ 
ridge  Peterson,  Irvin  S.  Taub- 
kin  of  the  New  York  Tim«, 
president  of  the  group,  said: 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  group  that  these 
figures,  being  a  projection  and 
therefore  wholly  illusory,  can-- 
not  honestly  be  compart  with* 
the  hard,  factual,  audited  fig 
ures  provided  for  ‘Total  Daily 
Newspaper  Circulation’  and 
Total  Sunday  Newspaper  Cir 
culation.’ 


Figures  'Illusory' 

“We  feel  that  use  of  this  il¬ 
lusory  magazine  figure  in  the 
same  table  with  audited  newf 
paper  figures  does  the  news¬ 
papers  a  vast  disservice. 

“We  feel  even  more  strongly 
that  the  use  of  this  illusory 
magazine  figure  in  conjunction 
with  audited  newspaper  figures 
seriously  undermines  the 
achievement  of  the  Audit  Bu 
reau  of  Circulations  in  putting 
the  use  of  circulation  figures 
on  a  sound,  honest,  and  compar 
able  basis.” 

The  magazine  figures,  said  | 

Mr.  Taubkin,  “cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  intelligent  value  to 
anyone  trying  to  use  the  guide 
in  planning  sales  or  advertis 
ing”  and  therefore,  “the  whole 
media  section  of  the  guide  is 
rendered  useless.”  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  , 
this  week  by  Mr.  Peterson  . 
that  Printers’  Ink,  after  giv¬ 
ing  considerable  pre  -  publics 
tion  thought  to  the  matter,  de¬ 
cided  there  was  ample  reason 
for  going  ahead  with  the  meth¬ 
od  used. 

“We  counseled  with  people 
outside  our  organization,”  he 
said,  “and  when  we  do  the 
guide  again,  we  will  weigh  all 
available  figures  and  pertinent 
opinions.” 

Mr.  Peterson  called  attentio^w, 
to  the  introduction  to  the  guidt 
in  which  suggestions  for  iw  of 
the  various  statistics  are  giv® 

At  one  point,  the  introducfi* 
notes  that  newspaper  circnia- 
tions,  based  on  ABC  reports 
and  figures  from  publiiien. 
were  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  Hiese  figures, 
it  is  stated,  “should  be  com* 
pared  with  the  household  figure 
in  evaluating  comparative  cov- 
erage.” 

As  to  magazine  “total  reaa 
ers”  data.  PI  says:  “As  these 
are  not  circulation  figures, 
but  estimates  of  readers,  they 
should  be  compared  with  popv 
lation  figures.” 

The  New  York  promotw 
group  has  sent  a  copy  of » 
letter  to  the  National  New 
paper  Promotion  Associaw 
which  at  E  &  P’s  press  time  » 
not  yet  commented  on  ta 
matter.  ^  D  I 
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the  picture  is  the  same:  more  than  four  out  of  five  families  are 
readers  of  The  Bulletin. 


Please  keep  in  mind  we’re  talking  about  the  nation’s  third  largest 
market.  And  that  the  way  to  home  in  this  market  is  with 
your  advertising  in  The  Bulletin. 

This  great  newspaper  reaches  Philadelphians  when  they’re  at  home 
and  making  up  their  minds  about  their  buying.  It  goes  home,  stays 
home,  is  read  by  the  entire  family — evenings  and  Sundays,  f 


In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 
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Arbiter  Denies  Raise 
At  World-Telegram 


Application  for  a  general  ISTr 
wage  increase  for  New  York 
World-Telegram  New'spaper 
Guild  employes  was  denied  this 
week  by  David  L.  Cole  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion.  who  ruled  that  none  of  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  guild 
justified  a  wage  boost.  The  rul¬ 
ing  is  final  and  binding. 

The  guild  submitted  its  ap¬ 
plication  under  a  wage-reopen¬ 
ing  clause  in  its  two-year  con¬ 
tract.  which  expires  in  April, 
IflSO.  Increases  were  asked  for 
about  445  employes  in  the  edi¬ 
torial.  commercial  and  building 
service  departments,  for  whom 
the  guild  is  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  representative. 

Guild's  Position 

.\ccording  to  the  text  of  Mr. 
Cole  s  decision,  the  guild  argued 
that  the  bulk  of  the  employes 
had  faileil  to  improve  their 
standards  since  1941;  that  the.v 
are  suffering  from  intra-plant 
inequity  compared  with  the 
craft  groups;  that  most  of  them 
are  not  earning  enough  to  meet 
accepted  standards  of  living  for 
workers  of  their  type;  that  it  is 
for  the  general  good  that  em¬ 
ployers  maintain  or  expand  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  and 
that  management  has  prospered 
financially. 

The  decision  noted  that  the 
guild  used  the  Heller  Founda¬ 
tion  budget  in  asking  that  liv¬ 
ing  standards  be  improved. 
Pointing  out  that  there  are 
other  w’ell-known  budgets  that 
reach  different  conclusions.  Mr. 
Cole  said,  “For  such  budgets  to 
be  employed  in  wage  determina¬ 
tions  under  their  agreement,  the 
parties  would  have  to  indicate 
in  some  manner  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  have  this  done,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  which  of  the  budgets  and 
the  related  standards  they  in¬ 
tend  to  use  as  guide. 

"With  regard  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  employer  .  .  .  this  pub¬ 
lisher  is  clearly  on  a  level  with 
or  above  other  metropolitan 
publishers  in  wage  rates.  The 
suggestion  that  it  is  financially 
able  to  F«y  more  and  therefore 
should,  is.  in  the  absence  of 
other  circumstances  calling  for 
wage  increases,  not  persuasive. 

Costs  Cut  Profits 

“Active  normal  operation  is 
one  result  of  sound  and  healthy* 
business  of  the  employer  and  in 
this  regard  employes  share  in 
the  publisher's  good  fortune. 
The  fact  is  that  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  earnings  position  has  not 
improved  since  April.  1948,  be¬ 
cause  expenses  have  risen  more 
than  revenue. 

“While  revenue  has  risen, 
payrolls  have  risen  considerably 
more  in  dollars:  in  fact,  the 
wages  paid  to  guild  unit  em¬ 
ployes  alone  have  increased  one 
and  three-quarter  times  as  much 
as  the  rise  in  revenues.  .  .  If  the 
publisher  were  seeking  a  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  wave  rates, 
the  guild  s  argument  concerning 
the  desirability  of  maintaining 
consumer  purchasing .  power 
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would  be  deemed  much  more 
significant.”  the  decision  stated. 

Mr.  Cole  pointed  out  that 
World-Telegram  guild  employes 
were  given  a  general  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  approximatel.v  20''^  in 
1947.  and  general  increases  of 
10  to  ll'“c  in  April.  1948.  The 
Consumer’s  Price  Index  “has 
had  no  appreciable  movement” 
since  then,  he  said,  adding  that 
“Consequently,  cost  of  living 
changes  do  not  lend  support  to 
the  request  for  a  wage  increase 
at  present.” 

No  ‘Fourth  Round' 

“The  guild  unit  employes  have 
not  sufered  relative  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  their  wage  position  as 
compared  with  other  craft  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  World-Telegram 
None  have  been  granted  a  so- 
called  fourth  round  of  wage  in¬ 
crease.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  guild  people  are  being  given 
a  decreasing  portion  of  total 
payrolls. 

“Furthermore,  guild  classifica¬ 
tions  have  recently  requested 
wage  increases  on  five  New 
York  papers,  but  in  not  a  single 
instance  have  they  been  granted. 
...  It  is  a  reasonable  finding 
that  the  current  pattern  is  one 
of  no  general  upward  movement 
of  wage  rates  on  New  York 
newspapers. 

“One  finds  no  evidence  of  any 
gross  inequity  that  calls  for 
treatment.  .  .  .  Neither  absolute¬ 
ly  nor  relatively  are  the  wage 
rates  substandard.  ...  In  com¬ 
paring  guild  unit  employes  with 
other  crafts,  the  guild  used  an 
average  of  the  wages  of  its  en¬ 
tire  group  with  the  many  classi¬ 
fications  ranging  from  great 
skills  to  negligible  skills  and 
compared  this  average  with  the 
journeymen's  rate  in  the  other 
crafts. 

Guild  Figures 

“The  guild  unit  includes  not 
only  fully  experienced  writers, 
artists,  and  makeup  men,  but 
also  office  boys,  messengers, 
norters  and  cleaning  women. 
Such  a  comparison  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  meaning  as  reflecting  on 
whether  the  skilled  guild  peo¬ 
ple  are  suffering  from  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  against  skilled  crafts¬ 
men. 

“One  of  the  guild’s  exhibits 
.showed  that  over  45'^?-  of  the 
emoloves  earn  over  $9^^  a  week, 
and  the  second  and  third  larg¬ 
est  groups  are  in  the  ‘St  40  and 
Over’  and  in  the  ‘SI  10-$1 19.99’ 
groups. 

“Thus,  neither  cost  of  living, 
comnarisons  with  the  same 
crafts  in  the  industry  in  New 
York,  the  current  wage  pattern 
on  New  York  newspapers,  com- 
oarisons  with  other  crafts  in 
the  same  plant,  comparisons 
with  similar  crafts  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  New  York,  gross  in¬ 
equities,  nor  anything  that  has 
happened  since  the  present  wage 
rates  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
oarties  through  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  w'ould  justify  a  general 
wage  increase  on  this  reopen¬ 
ing. "  the  decision  stated. 
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The  Cleveland  Press  is  not  satisfied  with  only  giving 
top  coverage  and  concentration  in  the  busy  Cleve¬ 
land  market.  We  feel  that  advertisers  also  need  to 
know  the  many  intricate  details  of  the  market  for 
better  planning  of  advertising,  and  need  dependable 
research  for  better  measurement  of  results.  The  seven 
books  illustrated  here  are  major  examples  of  what 
The  Press  does  to  fill  these  needs.  Know  any  other 
medium  that  offers  so  much  to  advertisers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  top-grade  results?  That  explains  why  this 
newspaper  is  famous  for  READERS,  RESULTS  and 
RESEARCH— the  3  R's  of  successful  selling. 


Next  Year's 
ASNE  Meeting 
In  Washington 

Washington  —  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  President  B.  M. 
McKelway,  the  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  have  voted.  11  to  4,  to 
schedule  the  1950  convention  for 
Washington.  the  traditional 
n;eeting  place. 

A  poll  among  members  on  the 
question  of  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  next  April  brought 
218  responses  in  favor,  217 
against.  Because  the  vote  failed 
tj  present  “decisive  advice  to 
tiie  Board.”  Mr.  McKelway  rec¬ 
ommended  Washington.  He  also 
reported  that  he  had  received 
letters  indicating  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  attendance  at  the  annual 
nieeting.  if  in  San  Francisco. 

Committee  appointments  made 
by  Mr.  McKelway  include;  Pul¬ 
itzer  juries — Harry  S.  Ashmore. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 
chairman;  James  Kemev.  Jr., 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  William 
H  Grimes,  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Tliey  will  serve  with  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman’s  appointees: 
Scvellon  Brown,  Providence 
I R.  I. )  Journal  and  Bulletin; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
{ la. )  Register  and  Tribune,  and 
Kent  Cooper,  Associated  Press. 

Nominations — ^L.  D.  Hotchkiss. 
Los  Angeles  Times,  chairman; 
John  M.  O’Connell,  Jr.,  Bangor 
( Me. )  News;  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial 
News;  John  B.  Mullaney,  Cleve¬ 
land  ( O. )  News,  and  Harry 
Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Membership  —  Edward  Lind¬ 
say,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  chairman;  John  H.  Car¬ 
ter,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era; 
Walter  R.  Humphrey,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press;  Harold 
Cassill,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Judson  Chapman, 
Greenville  (S.  C. )  News  and 
Piedmont. 

International  Press  Institute — 
Lester  Markel,  New  York  Times, 
chairman;  Forrest  Seymour,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  'Tribune; 
Ralph  E.  McGill,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution;  Ralph  Coghlan,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  and 
John  H.  Crider,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

Press  Releases  —  Harold  F. 
Wheeler,  Boston  (Mass.)  Trav¬ 
eler,  chairman:  John  O'Rourke. 
Washington  (D.  C. )  News,  and 
Robert  U.  Brown.  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher. 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  for  media 
directors? 


SEEPAGE  35 


His  Dream  Paper 

Shamokin,  Pa. — John  U. 

Shroyer,  a  dress  manufacturer, 
has  launched  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  known  as  the  Shamokin  ' 
Citizen.  Formerly  secretary  of  I 
highwoys  in  Pennsylvania,  ' 
the  publisher  said  that  when  | 
he  was  a  carrier  boy  he  had 
dreams  of  some  day  becoming 
owner  of  a  newspaper. 


FBI  Checking  | 

California  Ad  i 

Influence  Story 

San  Francisco — FBI  investi¬ 
gation  into  practices  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
and  affiliates  is  nationwide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  California  Pub¬ 
lisher,  official  magazine  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

William  C.  Dixon,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  U.S.  attorney  gen- 
erlal  in  Los  Angeles  offices  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Division,  was 
quoted  as  saying  his  office  is 
“definitely  interested”  in  charges 
that  advertising  was  used  to  in¬ 
fluence  California  newspapers, 
as  described  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  May  21  and  28. 

Anti-trust  inquiry  in  California 
also  includes  study  of  a  Visalia 
incident  in  which  physicians 
objected  to  druggists'  advertis¬ 
ing  of  certain  medical  products, 
the  Publisher  stated.  Informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  Robert  M.  Spei- 
del,  Visalia  Times  Delta  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  included  in  CNPA 
files  turned  over  to  the  Justice 
Department  by  John  B.  Long, 
association  general  manager,  it 
was  stated. 


Round-Up  Train 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  annual 
“Let  'Er  Buck  Special”  train  to 
the  Pendleton  Round-up,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1912  by  the 
late  C.  S.  Jackson,  founder  of 
the  Journal  and  previously  an 
owner  of  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian,  will  operate  again 
this  year.  Leaving  Portland  on 
Aug.  25,  passengers  will  live 
aboard  the  train  for  three  days. 
Last  year,  610  persons  made  the 
trip. 


$5,610,000  , 

WEEKLY 


300.000  New  York 
Son  families  spend 
a  weekly  average  of. 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  appsrel  and 
home  furnishings.  Thjs 
is$430.(XX)or8.3%  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
3(X}.000  average  New  York 
markel  families. 
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Norristouin/’^ 


Place 
Your 
Food 
Advertising 

Where  You  Will  Get 
Top  Soles  Results  . . . 

■if  791,466  LINES  OF  FOOD  advertising 
in  1948.  Experience  has  proven  to  na¬ 
tional  FOOD  advertisers  that  the  modern 
trend  is  to  "County  Seat"  newspaper  like 
the  TIMES  HERALD  where  their  message 
creates  a  more  forceful  impression. 


No  representative  of  any  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  can  sincerely  claim  that  his 
newspaper  can  give  you  adeqtuUe  family 
circulation  penetration  or  effective  trade 
influence  in  Norristown. 


79,330  ABC  Cireulafion 

(Publishers  Statement  3-31-49) 
53,429  City  Zone — 129,309  Trading  Aera 


NORRISTOWN.*^ 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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He  Pricks  Consciences 
To  Keep  Brains  on  Job 


By  Stewart  M.  Doss 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  voice  of 
what  might  be  called  The  Con¬ 
science  of  Texas  came  over  50.- 
000-watt  WFAA. 
radio  station  of  _ 

the  Dallas  Morn-  i||L 

ing  News:  W 

•‘Y  o  u  know.  I  ^ 
there  is  a  lot  of 
tax  dodging  in  3 

Texas.  There  ’  i 

must  be  some  of  /’ 

it  in  Dallas  ^ 

County.  I  got  W  A 

to  digging  into  a  M 

that.  And  that  V 

is  what  I  am 
going  to  talk  Landrum 
about  today." 

It  was  Lynn  W.  Landrum, 
editorial  writer  and  columnist 
of  the  News,  who  regularly 
pricks  the  conscience  of  cit¬ 
izens. 

Completely  Uninhibited 
Since  he  became  connected 
with  the  News  in  1921,  the  be¬ 
spectacled,  hard-hitting  writer 
has  become  known  as  fearless 
and  completely  uninhibited  in 
print  and  speech. 

“What  was  Landrum  up  to 
now?"  wondered  thousands  of 
listeners.  For  the  past  few 
weeks  he  had  been  lambasting 
county  politics,  naming  names 
and  giving  addresses  from  his 
radio  scripts  carefully  scrutin¬ 
ized  by  libel  lawyers. 

“And  as  I  thought  of  all  that 
terrible  tax  dodging,  1  got  mad. 
I  got  indignant.  I  thought  to 
myself,  ‘These  dirty  tax  dodg¬ 
ers!’.  .  .  Just  as  I  got  really 
worked  up  about  it,  I  happened 
to  think  about  my  own  bank 
balance  on  Jan.  1.  1948.  .  .  . 

“Well,  I  began  to  feel  pretty 
bad  about  the  whole  thing. 
Lynn  Landrum  was  a  tax  dodg¬ 
er.  Lynn  Landrum  was  getting 
ready  to  write  a  radio  speech 
and  give  tax  dodgers  Hail  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  just  look  at  him. 
Just  look  at  his  tax  assessment. 

“Well  ...  I  showed  the  tax 
officers  what  I  had.  ...  So  I 
asked  the  tax  collector  what 
would  be  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  value  of  all  my  investments 
and  all  my  bank  balance  and 
they  said  20%  was  fair  and 
reasonable.  So  I  rendered  that 
( rendering  investments  and 
bank  balances  is  almost  unheard 
of  in  Texas  although  it  is  on  the 
law  books  and  generally  un¬ 
observed  t .  I  had  been  paying 
Uncle  Sam.  but  I  hadn't  been 
paying  Texas.  Now  that  I  am 
square  with  the  tax  office,  it  is 
costing  me  exactly  $176  this 
year  to  say  to  you  that  you 
ought  to  go  down  to  the  city 
hall  and  come  clean  with  the 
tax  office." 

Lambasts  Churchmen 
The  incident  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  ability  of  the  “col- 
umnator,"  as  he  sometimes  calls 
himself,  to  give  and  take.  He 
roasts  the  hide  of  churches  and 
churchmen  frequently  for  things 
that  he  thinks  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Landrum.  57.  has  been  a 


Methodist  nearly  all  his  life.  He 
is  the  assistant  teacher  of  the 
Men's  Bible  Class  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  He  had  just 
as  soon  put  his  church  and  his 
denomination  —  and  does  —  over 
the  coals  as  any. 

Mr.  Landrum  has  asserted 
many  times  that  it  is  absurd  for 
any  church,  including  his  own 
denomination,  to  believe  it  is 
the  only  agency  by  which  to  get 
to  heaven. 

Mr.  Landrum  got  up  at  a 
meeting  of  his  Bible  class,  asked 
those  who  belonged  to  any  coun¬ 
try  club  to  raise  their  hands. 
He  then  pointed  at  each  and 
addressed  them:  “You  are  in  the 
gambling  business.  Is  that  right? 
There  are  slot  machines  and 
gambling  in  your  clubs.  Why 
don't  you  do  something  about 
it?"  The  men  to  whom  he 
pointed  were  too  surprised  to 
say  anything. 

Such  frankness  might  ordi¬ 
narily  discourage  anyone  to  ever 
ask  the  writer  to  speak,  but  the 
reverse  is  true.  Almost  every¬ 
one  respects  his  opinions,  al¬ 
though  they  don't  agree  with 
him. 

Extra  seats  had  to  be  moved 
into  Temple  Emanu-El,  Jewish 
synagogue,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  his  friend.  Rab¬ 
bi  David  Lefkowitz.  to  address 
the  congregation's  laymen. 

No  Liquor  for  Him 

He  has  strong  convictions 
against  liquor.  Newspaper  asso¬ 
ciates  relate  they  have  taken 
trips  with  him  and  he  refuses, 
unless  unavoidable,  to  eat  in 
any  establishment  which  serves 
liquor  or  beer. 

He  has  written  on  subjects 
generally  taboo  in  most  news¬ 
papers.  These  writings  have  in¬ 
cluded  discussions  on  the  Pope. 

Around  the  courthouse  they 
still  talk  about  the  time  the 
Neville  Chamberlainish  -  looking 
writer  (some  say  he  looks  like 
Abraham  Lincoln)  served  as 
foreman  on  a  jury  in  a  lunacy 
case.  He  gave  the  judge,  attor¬ 
neys  and  witnesses  a  piece  of 
his  explosive  mind. 


Everyfhln^Tn^ 
Baltimore 


“As  a  citizen  and  a  member 
of  this  jury  I  want  to  protest 
against  the  state  offering  for 
our  decision  a  case  in  which 
there  was  such  a  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence,"  he  declared. 

Mr.  Landrum  hammers  at 
pacifism  in  various  denomina¬ 
tions.  (He  is  a  veteran  of  two 
world  wars. )  He  believes 
preachers  try  to  “sneak  in”  their 
opinions  and  convictions  at 
church  meetings  in  officially 
adopted  reports  and  resolutions. 
“That,”  said  Landrum,  “is  the¬ 
ocracy.” 

Mr.  Landrum  probably  got 
more  reaction  from  Dallas 
church  people  in  the  middle  '3(Xs 
than  anytime  in  his  career. 
There  were  40.000  persons  on 
the  relief  rolls. 

Help  for  Folks  on  Relief 

He  wrote  that  right  in  Dallas 
was  the  place  of  church  mission 
work.  He  asserted  that  local 
churches  should  take  on  the 
hungry  and  naked.  Churchmen 
— most  of  them  —  disagreed. 
They  said  the  government 
should  take  care  of  the  needy 
with  tax  funds. 

Preachers  came  to  the  News 
office  and  demanded  that  Mr. 
Landrum  be  fired.  They  said 
he  was  creating  divisiveness. 
Before  it  was  over,  churches 
were  helping  to  take  care  of 
many  of  the  needy. 

Mr.  Landrum  came  to  the 
News  from  Quanah,  Tex.,  where 
he  was  the  one-man  staff  for  a 
small  weekly.  John  Lomax,  the 
musical  folklorist,  tipped  off  the 
News  to  Mr.  Landrum.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  Quanah  newspaper¬ 
man —  sometimes  a  printer  in 


He  Pays  Ad  Bill  I 
Alter  20  Years 

Portland,  Ore. — One  day  re¬ 
cently  a  man  walked  up  to  the 
Journal  classified  counter  and  j 
asked  to  pay  his  advertising  ^ 
bill.  The  counter  girl  reached 
for  her  receipt  book  and  almost 
dropped  it  when  the  man  said 
the  bill  was  for  advertising 
placed  20  years  ago  in  the 
amount  of  $217.40. 

At  that  time,  related  the  cus-  1 
tomer,  he  was  in  business  in 
■Portland  and  adverse  circum- 
.stances  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  go  through  bankruptcy. 

He  moved  East  where  he  has 
worked  to  accumulate  enough  i 
money  to  pay  his  old  debts  i 
which  he  still  considered  an  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  advertising  bill  g 
wound  up  his  total  of  $60,000  * 
indebtedness  of  two  decades  ago. 

those  earlier  days — had  unusual 
talents. 

Between  200  and  300  letters  a 
month  from  readers  are  received 
by  Mr.  Landrum  who  spen^ 
most  of  his  time  away  from  the 
office. 

The  letters  picture  him  alter 
nately  as  a  heel  or  hero,  angel 
or  a  devil. 

Even  his  critics  agree  he  has 
stimulated  them  to  thinking— 
which  Mr.  Landrum  confides  is 
one  of  his  main  objectives.  He 
thinks  the  greatest  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  country  and  what 
people  should  fear  the  most  is 
unemployment  of  the  brain. 


SCOTT 


Modern  Engineering 


The  normally  unused  portions  of  the  customary 
lengths  of  the  printing  cylinders,  ink  distributing 
drums  and  inking  rollers  have  been  eliminated, 
bringing  the  side  frames  IOI/2  inches  closer  to¬ 
gether.  The  printing  cylinder  journals  have  been 
increased  to  6I/2  inches  and  the  journals  of  the  ink 
distributing  drums  to  41/^  inches — the  largest  and 
stiffest  journals  on  any  newspaper  press.  The  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  shorter  cylinders  and  larger  journals 
is  perfectly  rigid  ink  application  and  impression, 
which  do  not  vary  at  any  speed  and  which  assure 
the  clearest-  and  sharpest  printing  obtainable. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Discover  an  abundant  market 


with 


DEPTH  OF 


PENETRATION 


As  depth  of  penetration  brings  to  the  surface 
the  earth’s  riches,  so  can  a  penetration  into  the 
MONITOR  market  bring  to  your  business  the  rich 
reward  of  tangible  sales. 

Readers  of  the  Christian  science  monitor 
express  a  unique  interest  in  their  favorite  news¬ 
paper — and  in  the  products  advertised  in  it.  We 
continually  receive  voluntary  testimonials  of  this 
fact  from  our  advertisers.  They  tell  us  that  when 
it  ccmes  to  sales  directly  traceable  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  MONITOR  stands  very  high  on  their  list 
of  primary  media. 

You  can  build  valuable  repeat  business  In  this 
choice  market  through  using  a  regular  schedule 
of  advertising  in  this  great  international  daily 
newspaper.  When  your  advertising  message  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  monitor,  it  penetrates,  with  full 
power,  the  monitor  market. 

A  planned  program  of  advertising  in  this  news¬ 
paper  is  an  excellent  stimulus  to  sales.  May  we 
submit  a  proposal  custom-made  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  product?  —  the  Christian 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT 
ONE  ADVERTISER  SAYS:  “So  jar,  percentage  wise,  we  hate 
found  that  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  given  us  the 
best  direct  sales  results.  By  this  we  mean  that  your  medium 
has  produced  a  higher  percentage  of  direct  sales  returns 
than  have  the  other  advertising  media  with  much  larger 
circulation.  U^'e  have  found  that  your  readers  are  very 
loyal  to  their  Christian  Science  Monitor.  They  seem  to 
exert  extra  effort  to  patronize  the  advertisers." 


News.  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3*101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

•THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS* 
with  Erwin  D.  Cnnhgm,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  tniernafi^nai  Dai/y  Ne^^spop^r 
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Market 


MOLDS 


•  Cut  matrix  damage 

•  Cut  mold  maintenance 
Write  for  FREE  12-poge  brochure 

MER6ENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


®rrrnutUp  Npuis 

morning  &  SUNDAY 

GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 


LINOTYPE 


IVINING 


leadership  Through  Research 


et  WF(C  •  N«C  •  5000  Worn 


Telegraph  Desk 
at  N. Y.  News  Has 
Unique  Features 

The  New  York  News  postwar 
modernization  program  includes 
the  installation  of  specially- 
designed  desks  for  the  telegraph 
and  news  editors.  Costing  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,000  to  build  and 
install,  they  were  designed  in 
detail  by  Assistant  Telegraph 
Editor  Hugh  Schuck. 

Made  of  steel,  painted  dark- 

ftreen  and  trimmed  with  stain- 
ess  steel,  the  new  desks  replace 
a  makeshift  arrangement  of 
small  desks  and  tables  which 
were  pressed  into  service  when 
telegraph  and  news  desks  were 
expanded  to  handle  the  heavy 
flow  of  wartime  copy. 

The  greatest  departure  from 
tradition  is  the  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  telegraph  desk.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
desk,  Telegraph  Editor  Bill 
Sunde  now  sits  at  one  of  the  six 
sides,  back  to  back  with  the 
news  editor  and  within  easy 
talking  range  of  all  of  the  five 
assistant  telegraph  editors. 

Each  of  the  desk  men  now  has 
access  to  an  under-the-desk  tele¬ 
phone  with  two  outside  lines 
and  a  direct  wire  to  the  United 
Press.  A  radio,  also  placed 
under  the  desk,  is  equipped  with 
two  headsets  so  that  out-of-town 
speeches  can  be  checked  against 
advance  texts  or  transcribed 
when  no  copy  is  available. 

Definite  places  for  all  of  the 
other  tools  of  the  telegraph  men 
— even  to  the  glue  pots — also 
have  been  provided.  Inserts  are 
built  into  the  top  of  the  desk 
for  copy,  library  files  and  waste¬ 
baskets.  Typewriter  stands  are 
fixed  to  its  sides.  Drawer  space 
is  provided  for  each  man  as  well 
as  out  of  the  way  spaces  for 
newspapers  and  copy  paper. 

The  new  news  desk,  similarly 
constructed,  incorporates  many 
of  the  same  features. 


THE 
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Seated  around  new  desk  at  New  York  News:  Clockwise-  Victor  Keen, 
Lorimer  Moe,  Hugh  Schuck,  Telegraph  Editor  Bill  Sunde  and  Russell 
MacFadden.  The  desk  was  designed  by  Mr.  Schuck. 


People  9 

455,011* 

1st 


Retail 

Sales, 

298,573,000 


Representative  Named 

Beginning  July  1,  sales  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  comics 
will  be  handled  by  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt,  the  newspaper's 
general  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  Stanley  A.  Ferger,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  has  announced. 
Previous  representative  for  the 
comic  section  was  Metropolitan 
Group.  Rates  have  not  been 
changed.  Mr.  Ferger  said. 


L  A.  Mirror's  M.  E. 
Talks  to  Ad  Agencies 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror,  played  a  new 
role  last  week  in  the  young  tab¬ 
loid's  success  story.  He  came 
East  to  deliver  a  newsroom  pres¬ 
entation — "What  makes  the  Mir¬ 
ror  tick" — to  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  advertisers. 
Advertising  Director  William 
Haze  introduced  him  at  several 
group  meetings  and  man-to-man 
conferences. 


Father's  Day  Ads  Up 

Chicago — Total  Father’s  Day 
retail  advertising  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  June  12-18 
was  more  than  30 '"c  greater  this 
year  than  last. 


‘A.B.C.  City  and  Ratal)  Trading 
Zonal: 

GREENVILLE  MARKET  455.011 
No.  2  Markat  431,214 

No.  3  Markat  353.774 


Salai  Managamant  1949  Survay 
of  Buying  Powar,  Ettimated  Ra¬ 
tal!  Salaa  in  abova  thraa  araai: 
GREENVILLE  $299,573,004. 

Markat  No.  2  ..  $293,951,000. 

Markat  No.  3  $193,122,000. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


British  Union  Votes 
Withdrawal  from  lOJ 

London — The  National  Union 
of  Journalists  has  voted.  3,375 
to  769,  to  withdraw  from  the 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists  which  it  helped  to 
establish  in  1946  at  Copenhagen. 

After  lOJ  headquarters  were 
moved  from  London  to  Prague, 
NUJ  members  felt  the  interna¬ 
tional  body  was  being  used  by 
the  journalists  of  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  platform  for  political 
propaganda. 


.  ...  to  begin  using  the  Keister 
"Support  the  Church"  ads.  Over 
400  newspapers  run  them  weekly. 
260  ads  now  available.  Write  for 
sample  proofs  to  Department  CC, 
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/HIGHER  SALES 

LOWER  SALES  EXPENSE 


900  GiT BOTH.., 

through  advertising  in 
THE  DENVER  POST 


^cu  teetcA ^niiAie^  tmio  boy  more! 

Among  all  the  48  states,  Colorado  ranks  . . . 

1st  in  General  Merchandise  Sales  Per  Family 
3rd  in  Total  Retail  Sales  Per  Family 
6th  in  Drug  Sales  Per  Family 

8th  in  Furniture,  Household,  and  Radio  Sales  Per  Family 
2«<i  14th  in  Food  Sales  Per  Family 

Wcte  teacA  lAient  lA'icuaA  one  medium! 


The  Sunday  DENVER  POST'S  Roto,  Comic,  and  Magazine 
Sections  Give  You  . . . 

99%  Coverage  of  Metropolitan  Denver 
93%  Coverage  of  Retail  Trading  Zone 
71  %  Coverage  of  Entire  State  of  Colorado 
384,042  Total  Circulation 


Sources: 

Sales  Data — Survey  Of  Buyin9 
Power,  May  10.  1949 
Circulation  —  A.B.C.  Publisfcer’s 
Statement,  March  31,  1949 


■  L.  r-c-’t- 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
PALMER  HOYT 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIH.  INC 
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.  .  .  keeps  leading 
newspaper  space 
buyers  up  to  date? 


Pen  Plus  Typewriter 
Equals  M.  A.  for  Artist 


work.  Ralph  does  advertising 
art  for  U.  S.  Steel.  Gulf  Oil. 
and  other  corporations. 

"The  newspapers  have  not 
equaled  the  daring  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  magazine  illustra¬ 
tors  in  pictoralizing  the  news.” 
Ralph  believes. 

■ 

24  from  Europe 
Participate  in 
API  Seminar 

A  second  group  of  German 
publishers  and  editors  attended 
a  seminar  on  the  functions  of  a 
free  press  this  week  at  the 
American  Press  Institute.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Floyd  Taylor,  API  director, 
said  the  visit  was  arranged  be¬ 
cause  last  year’s  group  of  Ger¬ 
man  publishers  and  editors 
found  they  could  put  to  use 
ideas  they  gained. 

The  new  group  included  two 
Austrians.  Franz  Ferdinand  Cy¬ 
rus  and  Dr.  Inge  Sautner. 

The  members  of  the  German 
group  are:  Hans  Rempel,  li¬ 
censee.  Giessener  Freie  Presse: 
Udo  Bintz.  licensee,  Offenbach 
Post;  Heinz  H.  F.  Nolte,  chief 
reporter,  Weser  Kurier;  Hart- 
wig  Frank,  local  editor,  Nordsee 
Zeitung;  J.  H.  Stackelberg,  sec¬ 
retary,  Bavarian  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation:  Franz  Joseph  Schoen- 
ing,  cultural  editor,  Sued- 
deutsche  Zeitung;  Robert  E. 
Lembke,  correspondent,  Abend- 
zeitung;  Walter  Tschuppik,  chief 
editor,  Abendzeitung. 

Gerhard  Kreyssig.  independ¬ 
ent  economic  editor;  Josef 
Felder,  editor  and  publisher. 
Suedost  Kurier;  Franz  Karl 
Maier,  editor  and  publisher. 
Stuttgarter  Zeitung;  Frank  E.  W 
Drexler.  editor,  Stuttgarter 
Nachrichten;  Karl  Eduard  Kon 
rad,  editor  and  publisher. 
Heidenheimer  Zeitung;  Fritz  Ru¬ 
dolf  Dietz,  editor  and  publisher. 
Fraenkische  Nachrichten;  Hans 
Sonnenfeld.  publisher  D  e  r 
Abend,  Berlin. 

Ernst  Burkart.  editor,  Dena 
News  Agency;  Oscar  W. 
Reschke,  bureau  chief,  Dena 
News  Agency;  Eduard  Linpinsel. 
chief,  news  desk,  Dena  News 
Agency;  Arno  Kretschmar,  edi¬ 
tor,  Dena  News  Agency;  Paul 
Friedrich  Weber,  cultural  edi¬ 
tor,  Frankfurter  Neue  Presse; 
Herbert  Peiler,  sports  editor. 
Kesseler  Zeitung;  Hans  Herbert 
Gaebel.  editorial  stafi.  Frank¬ 
furter  Rundschau. 


By  Edwin  F.  Brennan 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — It  wasn’t  that  ing  editor  of  the  Press, 
the  stories  weren’t  good  enough,  Ralph  did.  but  it  didn’t  do 
Ralph  Reichhold  felt;  it  was  just  much  good.  The  twig  was  bent, 
that  they  didn’t  supplement  his  though,  and  for  six  months,  Mr. 
drawings  as  they  ought  to.  So  Williams  had  a  frequent  visitor, 
he  did  something  about  it.  a  lad  with  a  handful  of  sketches. 

For  36  of  his  54  years.  Mr.  Since  he  couldn’t  very  well 
Reichhold  has  been  an  artist  at  blockade  the  Press  entrance.  Mr. 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  He  has  Williams,  in  desperation,  hired 
done  everything  with  a  pen  and  Ralph  at  $8  a  week, 
a  brush  that  could  be  desired —  Ralph  plugged  away  and  in 

panels,  on-the-spot  sketches,  por-  eight  years  was  doing  a  local 
traits,  layouts,  caricatures,  car-  panel — Rambling  With  Reich- 
toons  and  even  comic  strips.  hold — centered  around  one  inci- 

He  was  an  ace  at  pointing  up  dent  of  everyday  life.  It  was  a 
a  story  with  a  neat  sketch,  but  Press  feature  for  nearly  10 
the  words  that  went  with  his  years, 
drawings  left  Ralph  with  a  hol¬ 
low  feeling.  One  day,  he  went 

home  and  laboriously  thumped  <  ^ \  ^ 

out  a  story,  whipped  up  a  sketch  ’  v 

to  go  with  it.  and  submitted  |  ^  ' 

both  to  the  managing  editor. 

The  Mail  Pours  In 

Much  to  Ralph’s  surprise,  the  -  - f 

article  was  printed  intact  and  A  r  -  '  ^ 

much  to  everyone's  surprise,  it  — \  I  _ 

received  excellent  response. 

"I  received  more  letters  on  I 

that,  than  I  ever  got  for  any  L  -  ^ 

of  my  cartoons.”  Ralph  related.  ^ 

That  was  a  year  ago  and  since  ^  . 

then  Ralph  has  blossomed  in-  — I,: 

to  a  widely-read  columnist-  ar-  ' 

*1  u  ■  j  1.  Self-portrait  of  versatile  Ralph 

Reichhold,  with  "Donnie  Dingbat" 

orary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

from  Thiel  Colleffe  at  Green-  interested  spectator. 


his  ’  ‘‘drai^n/  and  writing  ’’  Artists,  agree  that  Ralph’s  best 

Ralph  is  mighty  proud  of  that  pn^'tfVor  thaselnM^^ 

one  word— “writing  **  doesn  t  go  in  for  those  mesn 

‘Tt’^n  ide^l  arrangement  ”  globs  for  faces.  Every 

says  Ralph  "What  I  can’t  piit  drawings 

?X  I  pK.„'  drfS  LX- 

on*  hU  an  axprefalon 

1  can  turn  out  a  sketch  in  a  .i,™* 

matter  of  minutes,  but  it  takes  a  something  to  the  tota 

lot  of  sweat  to  do  the  writing.”  i_,. 

The  stories  are  written  at 

home  because  Raloh  he  ^  is  Dinnie  Dingbat,  the 

can’t  ccmcentrate  on  a  ^tvoe-  weather  bird.  The  animal 

is  what  the  weary  rewriteman 
^  hangs  his  weather  story  on. 

the  newspaper  office. 

He  Always  Liked  to  Draw  or  sex  and  hnally  City  Editor 
If  you  ask  Ralph  how  he  Larry  Fagan  wanted  to  know: 
happened  to  become  a  new’s-  “What  the  hell  is  it?”  Some- 
paper  artist,  he’ll  ask  how  did  body  popped  back:  ‘‘It’s  Donnie 

you  happen  to  become  a  re-  Dingbat.  ’ 

porter,  and  the  answer  is,  you  In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
don’t  quite  know. 

When  he  was  still  in  knee 
pants,  Ralph  liked  to  draw.  He 
used  to  hang  around  a  drug 
store,  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  an  enthusiast  of  Indian 
lore.  Ralph  drew  some  Indian 
pictures  and  the  druggist  ex¬ 
hibited  them  in  the  store.  By 

and  by,  a  man  of  some  influence 
saw  them  and  suggested  that 
Ralph,  all  of  18  years  old,  go 
see  T.  R.  Williams,  then  manag- 


Newsdoy's  lineage  gain  for  the  first  lour 
I  months  of  1949  over  1948  was  greotn 
I  than  the  combined  net  gain  of  oil  Now 
York  City  daily  newspapers  listed  by 
Media  Records  for  the  same  periods... 
ond  on  the  Real  Long  Island ...  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1 949  Newsdoy  was 
87.9%  ahead  of  1947  advertising  figures 
but  during  the  same  two  years  the  second 
paper,  the  Review -Star,  dropped  10.9%. 

A/icio  Poitenon,  Editor  ond  Pubhihtf 
I  Enecutive  Offices,  Carden  City.  I  / ,  N  V. 

I  Pepresenfed  by  Kelly-Smith  Co<npony 

idi  Circulation  tops  100,000  doily 
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AIR  works 
best,  whether 
you  feed 
paper  in  ROLLS 
or  ride  a 
Rolls-Royce. 
Write  for 
Brochure. 


FILE  CUTS,  ART  WORK 
PHOTOS,  SAMPLES,  ETC. 


Inevpenoivc  fibre  board  tyrticoi  file*  that 
enable  you  to  store  a  whale  of  a  lot  on  little 
wace.  No  rtacA- 
Inc  Made  in  9  useful 
suM-tbx  11  in  to 
U  X  14  ia  1. 2  and 
Sin.  deep.  Write 

—  Rmher  information 

Dandy  ^nd  pnccs  today. 

STORAGE  FILE  CO..  Box  ISS-E.Wbusau.Wis. 


Wood  Newepaper  Machinery  Corp. 

.  .  Plainheld.N.J. 

Executive  OSices;  501  Fifth  Avenue 
New^ork  17.N  Y. 


MEYER  BOTH  COMPANY 


proudly 
announces 
its  forthcoming 


WITH  A  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  AND 
SERVICES  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  BETTER 


LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Meyer  Both  FEATURE  General  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Meyer  Both  Manhattan  Stylart  Service 

Meyer  Beth  Department  Store  Service  Meyer  Both  Ready  to  Wear  Service  Meyer  Both  Christmas  Folio 

Meyer  Both  Planned  Promotion  Men’s  Wear  Service  Meyer  Both  Metropolitan  Men’s  Wear  Service 

Meyer  Both  Boys’  Wear  Service  Meyer  Both  Men’s  Wear  Folio,  Foil-Winter  1949 

Meyer  Both  Men’s  Wear  Folio,  Spring-Summer  1950  Meyer  Both  Men’s  Wear  Folio,  Fall-Winter  1950 

Meyer  Both  Soles  Promotion  Plan  Book  Meyer  Both  Retailers’  Promotion  Kit  ^2 

Meyer  Both  Researched  Retail  Ads  Meyer  Both  Master  Poses  William  C.  Both  Folio 

Meyer  Both  Furniture  Service  Meyer  Both  Deluxe  Furniture  Service  Meyer  Both  Popular  Furniture  Service 

Meyer  Both  Practical  Furniture  Service  Ad-of-the-Week  Furniture  Service  “A”  Jewelry  Service 

“AA”  Jewelry  Service  Meyer  Both  Selection  Art  Services  Meyer  Both  Housewares  Folio 

Meyer  Both  Furniture  Item  Folio  Meyer  Both  Fur  Storage  Folio  Meyer  Both  Anniversory  Folio 

Meyer  Both  Prescription  Drug  Campaigns  Meyer  Both  Campaigns  Meyer  Both  Dairy  Handbook 


We  salute  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  stores  that  have 
been  clients  of  Meyer  Both  since  this  business  was  founded  at 
the  turn  of  the  century . . .  and  the  thousands  of  others  whose 
continuing  patronage  has  made  possible  the  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  we  enjoy  as  we  look  forward  to  our  second  half-century 
of  service  to  newspapers  and  stores  throughout  the  world. 


MEYER  BOTH  COMPANY 


Address  all  communications  to  Heme  Office 

Horn*  Office:  Michigan  Ave.  at  Twentieth  St.,  Chicago  16,  III.  Toronto  Office:  177  Richmond  St.,  West,  Toronto  2-B,  Conada 

New  York  Office:  369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  London  Office:  77  Brook  St.,  London,  W-l,  England 

50  Years  of  Seruke  Under  Same  Oiunership  To  Newspapers  and  Stores 
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Federation  Meeting 

continued  from  page  10 


meaas  must  be  pushed  forward, 
he  said,  urging  this  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  Fe*leration  might 
well  consider. 

H.  N.  Heywood,  representing 
the  Newspaper  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  said  one  British 
newspaper  firm  was  already  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  straw  paper, 
but  only  for  writing  paper,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  more  news¬ 
print.  Re-use  of  old  newsprint 
paper  was  also  under  experi¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Henny  said  paper 
was  being  made  from  straw  also 
in  Holland.  Dutch  newspapers, 
he  said,  were  getting  their  ordi¬ 
nary  newsprint  from  the  mills 
at  Hilversum  at  £48  a  ton.  price 
fixed  by  the  authorities,  a  price 
they  considered  far  too  high,  and 
they  were  using  pressure  to  get 
it  reduce<l,  and  to  have  more 
newsprint  included  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with  countries 
that  are  exporters. 

The  Italian  delegate.  Sr.  Primo 
Parrini.  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Italy,  said  they  were 
making  “good  paper"  from  straw 
at  Foggia,  but  it  was  still  too 
black  and  broke  too  easily. 

Continuing  Newsprint  Study 

After  proposals  for  setting  up 
a  committee  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  newsprint,  which  might 
lead  to  heavier  expenses  than 
anticipated,  it  was  decided  that 
one  member  in  each  country 
should  specialize  on  the  subject 
and  keep  the  secretary-general 
informeti,  and  he  would  become 
a  one-man  committee  on  news¬ 
print  developments. 

M.  J.  Bourquin,  secretary  of 
the  Union  Romande  of  Swiss 
newspapers,  presenting  the  re¬ 
port  on  Fre^om  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  after  recalling  the  history 
of  the  movement  in  Holland  and 
England,  recalled  that  “this 
fre^om  was  formally  granted 
for  the  first  time  through  the 
Bill  of  Rights  contained  in  the 
constitution  for  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  year  1776.” 

Mr.  Heywood.  British  dele¬ 
gate.  referred  to  the  British 
creation  during  the  war  of  the 
Public  Relations  Officer,  and 
told  how.  when  questionetl  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  he  and  a 
colleague,  on  being  asked  what 
they  would  do  about  the  func¬ 
tionary,  replied  that  they  would 
put  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  blue  sea.  He  objected  that 
such  an  official  prevented  the 
direct  contact  that  was  so  val¬ 
uable  in  getting  information  that 
was  needed. 

Albert  Bayet.  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the 


DO  YOU  NEED 
EQUIPMENT 
REPLACEMENTS? 

If  80.  consult  the  Cla»«ifie<l 
Columns  of  EDITOR  &  Pl’B- 
USHER  for  irood  buys. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Iroodway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyaat  9-3052 


French  Press,  deploreii  that  in 
France  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  set  up  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  national  news  agency, 
but  he  hoped  before  next  year 
this  would  be  remedied. 

Dr.  Sartorius  said  in  Switzer¬ 
land  they  had  no  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Officer,  but  bureaucracy 
did  not  like  to  .speak  with  news¬ 
papermen.  The  Agence  T^16- 
graphique  Suisse  w’as  absolutely 
private  with  no  State  subsid>\ 
but  controlled  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  its  director  being  nomi- 
nate<i  by  directors  and  chief  edi¬ 
tors  of  newspapers. 

Holland  Proposal  Criticized 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
American  delegate.  Mr.  Milter, 
raised  the  matter  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  in  Holland  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  the  journal¬ 
ist. 

“We  are  meeting  in  a  coun¬ 
try.’’  he  said,  “where  the  press 
Is  face  to  face  with  legislation 
that  would  wish  to  transfer  to 
the  government  some  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  is  an  inherent 
right  of  the  press  itself.  ...  As 
you  know,  our  freedoms  are  un¬ 
der  attack  throughout  the  world 
today.  I  regard  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  here  in  Holland  as  an  at¬ 
tack  also.  I  want  to  urge  this 
body  to  take  a  public  decision 
as  deploring  the  legislation  now 
pending  in  Holland  and  any  such 
activity  in  this  or  any  other 
country.” 

He  called  for  a  resolution, 
which  was  finally  voted. 

It  declared: 

“This  Congress  reiterates  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  national 
newspaper  organizations  them¬ 
selves  to  control  the  manifold 
activities  of  journalism  to  main¬ 
tain  the  traditional  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  defend  the  moral 
and  material  interests  of  the 
press.” 

One  result  of  the  discussion 
will  undoubtedly  be  consider¬ 
ably  increased  vigilance  through 
out  the  newspaper  world.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  deliberations  there  w-as 
manifest  a  distinct  impression 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  being  encroached  upon  in 
many  countries.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  tendencies  to  curb  the 
freedom  of  information  should 
be  communicated  to  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  General  to  be  made 
known  to  all  members. 

A  draft  project  for  the  estab- 


jIP  Tclcniats 


The  Associated  Press 


lishment  of  an  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Press  and  Information, 
presented  by  Mr.  Urlik.  repre¬ 
senting  UNESCO,  was  discussed 
as  one  of  the  last  items.  Its  pro¬ 
posed  role  was  to  assemble  doc¬ 
umentation,  encourage  and  aid 
studies  and  research  of  newspa¬ 
per  interest,  and  to  produce  nec¬ 
essary  publications.  It  also  in¬ 
cluded  professional  training, 
seminars  of  four  to  six  weeks 
duration,  and  other  minor  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress  was  that  at  this  stage 
it  might  carry  the  Federation  a 
little  too  far  and  perhaps  in¬ 
volve  expenditure  they  did  not 
feel  should  now  be  undertaken. 

The  following  recommenda¬ 
tion.  passed  by  10  votes  against 
2  (Great  Britain  and  Italy \  re¬ 
flects  this  attitude: 

"The  second  annual  congress 
of  the  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
Editors,  having  examined  the 
latest  documents  concerning 
UNESCO's  draft  project  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Press  and  Information, 
decides  that  a  fuller  study  is 
necessary  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Federation  should  inform 
UNESCO  that  the  Federation  is 
ready  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts  of 
the  Press  in  UNESCO  which  is 
to  be  convened  to,  elaborate  fur¬ 
ther  proposals,  and  to  give  its 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
to  enable  the  putting  into  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  plan  for  setting  up  an 
international  centre  of  press  re¬ 
search  and  documentation.” 

Time  pressed,  making  it  im¬ 


possible  to  discuss  fully 
lations  of  newspapers  to  adv^ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers 
which  was  put  forward  to  next 
year’s  congress.  A  question  on 
the  regulation  or  abolition  ol 
competitions  in  which  big  prizes 
were  offered  with  the  aim  of 
circulation  building  was  consid-  ^ 
ered  to  be  a  matter  affecting  the 
laws  of  each  country. 

J.  van  de  Kieft,  president  of 
the  Netherlands  Daily  Press, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Federation  by  acclamation  for 
1949-1950.  The  four  vicepresi¬ 
dents  were  also  re-elected:  Al¬ 
bert  Bayet  (France),  Erwin 
Canham  (U.  S.  A.),  W.  T.  Cun 
tis-Willson  (Great  Britain),  Dr 
Karl  Sartorius  ( Switzerland), 
The  treasurer  is  again  M.  j, 
Burton  (Belgium),  and  the  Sec 
retary  General,  Claude  Bellanger 
(France),  who  was  highly  com¬ 
plimented  for  his  excellent  work  * 
during  the  past  year.  Ori* 
Rode  ( Denmark ) ,  was  asked  to 
join  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Italian  delegation,  "in 
the  name  of  all  Italian  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,”  expressed  the 
desire  “that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Congress  be  held  in  Rome 
in  May  or  early  June  next  year." 
The  proposal  was  accepted 
unanimously. 

A  badge  of  honor  for  the  pres¬ 
ident  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cur 
tis-Willson,  speaking  for  the 
British  delegation,  who  suggest¬ 
ed  that  it  should  have  a  yellow 
ribbon,  “so  that  we  may  forever 
remember  that  this  International 
Federation  was  born  in  Holland 
and  that  its  first  president  was 
a  very  gallant  Dutchman.’’ 


.AS  A  VOCATIONAL  PURSUIT, 
ELIZABETH’S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OFFER  THE  “KNOW-HOW”  OF  BEAUTICIAN 
SKILLS. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  SCHOOl.  \EAR  STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES  ARE  REVIEWED  IN  THE  “SCHOOL 
JOI  RNAL”  PAGES  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY  TO  READ. 

WHERE  CAN  THE  ADVERTISER.  WITH 
PRODUCT-MINDED  STUDENTS,  FIND  A  MORE 
RECEPTIVE  AUDIENCE  THAN  THE  JOURNAL 
FAMILY  CIRCLE? 


Build  Brand  Preference  “ADVERTISE’ 
Minded  Newspaper 


in  a  Youthfully 


Pfiilu  Soiirnfil' 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  Representatives;  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 
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de\eloped,  with  ample  gold  reserses.  and 
substantial  dollar  balances  in  New  >  ork. 
The  Dominiean peso  toJay  is  worth  e.xtn  tlv 
W  U.  S.  dimes. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  results  that 
have  come  from  the  Dominican  govern¬ 
ment’s  scientific  direction  applied  to 
production,  marketing  and  finance. 
Dominicans  are  proud  of  their  countrv’s 
prodigious  achievements. 

For  information  eoneernin^  tourist  ui- 
iruetions  or  business  opportunities,  writt 
to  the  Dominiean  Hepuhlie  Information 
Center.  6  H'est  51st  Street,  \ew  Yorh 
20.  \.  ). 


All  three  are  in  good  supply 
on  this  business-like  Isle  of  Progress 


The  pti>PLi  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  second  largest  country  of  the 
West  Indies,  face  todav’s  troubled  workl 
with  confidence  born  of  well  being  and 
sound  economic  progress. 

In  18  short  \ears  of  skilfulK-planned 
improvement.  amai(ing  things  have  hap¬ 
pened.  from  a  bare  subsistence  level. 


Dominican  enterprise  now  feeds  its  peo¬ 
ple  well — and  exports  large  cjoantities  of 
many  foods.  Exports  have  climbed  nearly 
600  percent. 

A  S20.(K)0,000  foreign  debt  has  been 
whittled  down  to  zero— an  achievement 
noothercountrv  in  the  vv  orld  hasequalled. 
A  sound  Dominican  currencv  has  been 


AT  WELl-STOCKED  MARKETS  like  this  one  at 
C  iudad  Trujillo.  Duminicans  buy  excellent  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat  and  tish  in  plenty.  Clean,  sanitary 
markets  are  characteristic  of  the  country.  .Almost 
all  the  Dominican  food  is  produced  within  the 
country.  Farmers  receive  much  government  aid. 


SUGAR  is  a  big-money  crop.  The  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  ranks  fourth  among  Latin 
American  republics  as  a  sugar  producer. 
Its  annual  export  of  sugar  average^  ?lKi.- 
tKKt  tons.  W  hile  sugar  is  a  leading  crcvp. 
the  country's  agriculture  is  well  div  ersitied. 


DOMINICANS  PRODUCE  100,000,000 
POUNDS  Of  RICE  A  YEAR.  Fifteen  years 
ago  its  rice  was  nearly  all  imported.  Today 
Dominicans  grow  and  clean  encvugh  rice  to 
supply  all.  with  some  left  over  for  export. 
Rice  retails  locally  for  about  13c  a  pound. 


BANK  DEPOSITS  have  climbed  more  than  7(K) 
percent  since  1936,  to  more  than  S.‘'0.(HK).0(K) 
in  1948.  The  circulation  of  dollars  has  increased 
ten-fold  to  meet  increased  volume  of  business. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  PROJECTS  prov  ide  3-  and 
4-room  Hollywood-type  bungalows  for  SI4  to  S23 
a  month,  with  electricity,  water,  modern  plumbing 
and  sewer  facilities,  and  title  to  tenant  after  lUyears. 


LIVING  IS  GOOD.  The  houses  ol  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  executives  follow 
the  modern  Dominican  architecture — 
a  combination  of  beaulv  and  comfort. 


$»U 


This  adveriiseineni  placed  hy  ihe  Dominican  Republic  Informalion  C'enier.  6  West  Jlsl  Street,  New  York  2t).  N.  Y..  registered  under  Foreign  .Agents'  Registration  Act  ol' 
1938,  as  amended,  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Washington.  D.  C..  as  an  agent  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  registration  sialement  is  available  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Registration  does  not  indicate  that  the  United  States  has  approved  or  disapproved  this  material. 


Hawaii’s  Papers  Hit 
By  Waterfront  Strike 


By  Moray  Epstein 

Honolulu— Hawaii’s  two  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  are  facing  the 
frustrating  prospect  of  having 
plenty  of  news  to  print  with 
little  or  no  paper  to  print  it  on. 

For  unless  the  present  water¬ 
front  strike  situation  eases  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
Honolulu  Star  -  Bulletin  ( after¬ 
noon)  and  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  (morning)  are  both  plan¬ 
ning  to  pare  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  operations  to  the  bone. 

On  May  1  some  2,000  steve¬ 
dores  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  &  Warehousemen’s 
Union  CIO  walked  off  the 
docks.  The  Star-Bulletin  had 
on  hand  close  to  its  normal  two 
months’  supply  of  newsprint. 
The  Advertiser  was  trying  to 
build  up  a  three  months’  stock¬ 
pile.  Two  days  later,  on  May  3, 
the  last  shipment  of  newsprint 
to  leave  the  Pacific  northwest 
arrived  on  the  Matson  Line 
freighter  Hawaiian  Banker. 

Food  Before  Paper 

But  the  Banker,  like  nearly 
all  other  vessels,  was  sealed  off 
by  a  union  picket  line.  The 
only  cargo  to  be  unloaded  from 
these  ships  was  foodstuffs  on 
freighters  that  sailed  from  the 
mainland  before  the  strike  start¬ 
ed.  Food  on  the  Banker  was 
stowed  underneath  the  news¬ 
print  so  that  some  of  the  news¬ 
print  had  to  be  put  on  the  dock 
*0  get  to  the  food. 

The  Star-Bulletin  got  enough 
paper  for  three  weeks,  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  enough  to  put  off  its 
crisis  about  two  weeks.  The 
rest  of  the  newsprint  is  still  on 
Uie  ship. 

Jan  Jabulka,  Advertiser  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  pointed  out  that 
:f  the  strike  were  to  end  July  1. 
it  would  take  a  week  for  a 
ship  to  load  newsprint  on  the 
West  Coast,  another  week  for  it 
to  arrive  here  and  altogether 
more  than  three  weeks  before 
the  shipment  would  reach  the 
local  warehouses. 

How  are  the  papers  planning 
to  meet  this  impending  short¬ 
age? 

First  to  feel  a  slash  will  be 
the  editorial  departments.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Advertiser  is  off  about 
two  pages  a  day,  sometimes 
down  to  14-  and  16-page  editions. 
After  July  1,  said  Mr.  Jabulka 
“we  may  go  down  to  six  and 
eight  pages  and  maybe  even  to 
a  four-page  spread.”  The  Poly¬ 
nesian.  the  Advertiser’s  Sunday 
feature  supplement  is  a  “dead 
duck,”  he  declared,  and  the 
comic  section  may  also  be  cut. 

The  Star-Bulletin,  according 
to  L.  Porter  Dickinson,  assistant 
general  manager,  will  follow  the 
same  procedure,  first  cutting  edi¬ 
torial  content  and  eliminating 
all  possible  waste. 

Both  papers  are  reluctant  to 
ration  advertising  space. 

“If  the  strike  lasts  another 
month,”  Mr.  Jabulka  asserted, 
‘there  won’t  be  much  to  adver¬ 
tise” 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  normal- 
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ly  carried  about  14  ads  for  the 
larger  food  stores  in  its  Thurs¬ 
day  market  section.  Now  only 
about  three  or  four  of  these 
ads  are  running. 

Limiting  circulation  will  be  a 
last  ditch  move  toward  conserv¬ 
ing  paper.  The  Advertiser  (cir¬ 
culation  49.000)  may  cut  street 
sales  and  has  already  been  hit 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,000 
papers  previously  sold  to  tour¬ 
ists  in  Waikiki. 

“Our  hope,”  said  Editor  Riley 
H.  Allen  of  the  Star-Bulletin 
(circulation  80,000)  “is  that  we 
will  not  have  to  cut  circulation. 
We  feel  that  supplying  the  read¬ 
er  is  necessary,  especially  in 
times  of  difficulties. 

“During  the  war.  we  did  not 
limit  circulation  but  cut  the  size 
of  the  paper.  Though  we  hope 
to  escape  a  circulation  cut.  we 
will  have  to  cut  before  we  run 
out  of  paper.” 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  a  full  staff  on 
a  fulltime  basis,  but  should  the 
strike  continue,  “it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  the  workday 
and  personnel.”  Mr.  Dickinson 
said. 

Editorial  Stands  Criticized 

Not  all  the  strike  headaches 
are  plaguing  the  business  heads 
of  the  two  papers.  Both  have 
been  publicly  censured  for  their 
editorial  stands  on  the  strike 
issues. 

On  June  1,  the  ILWU  filed  a 
$500,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Advertiser  for  a  front  page  edi¬ 
torial  that  allegedly  charged 
■  fraud  and  corruption  ’  in  strike 
voting. 

Nine  days  later  the  Advertis¬ 
er  retaliated  with  a  $250,000  li¬ 
bel  suit  against  the  ILWU  for  a 
radio  broadcast  which  the  paper 
said  was  intended  to  "lead  the 
general  public  to  believe  the 
newspaper  was  untrustworthy, 
unreliable  and  guilty  of  print¬ 
ing  a  statement  entirely  false.” 

Both  papers  have  been  picket¬ 
ed,  the  Advertiser  three  times 
by  the  ILWU,  the  Star-Bulletin 
twice  by  a  group  of  women  car¬ 
rying  placards  attached  to 
brooms. 

The  ILWU  pickets  protested 
the  Advertiser’s  stinging  series 
of  front  page  editorials  which 
were  supposed  to  be  written  in 
the  vernacular  of  a  union  leader 
-speaking  to  “Dear  Joe” — Joseph 
Stalin.  The  Broom  Brigade  at¬ 
tacked  the  Star-Bulletin  for  its 
comparatively  calm  attitude  and 
reticence  to  become  hysterical 
about  the  strike  being  Commu¬ 
nist-inspired. 

Even  the  question  of  state¬ 
hood  for  Hawaii  was  injected  in¬ 
to  the  editorial  skirmishing. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  ( R..  Ore. ) 
on  the  Senate  floor  May  16  de¬ 
scribed  one  of  the  Advertiser’s 
“Dear  Joe”  editorials  as  “prop¬ 
aganda.” 

“If  this  editorial  represents 
public  opinion  in  Hawaii,”  he 
said  “then  Hawaii  most  certainly 
is  not  ready  for  statehood.”  At 
the  same  time  in  the  capital. 


Delegate  Joseph  R.  Farrington, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Star-Bulletin,  was  seek¬ 
ing  some  solution  to  the  dock 
strike. 

One  of  the  “Dear  Joe”  edi¬ 
torials  was  written  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  language. 

Here  is  how  the  editors  of  the 
two  papers  sum  up  their  posi¬ 
tions: 

Riley  H.  Allen,  Star-Bulletin: 
"We  have  maintained  the  policy 
of  this  newspaper  since  it  was 
founded  July  1,  1912,  of  com¬ 
pletely  and  factually  reporting 
the  news.  Our  policy  is  to  shed 
the  greatest  amount  of  light 
and  the  least  amount  of  heat. 
We  have  pointed  out  from  the 
beginning  the  tactics  of  the 
leaders  are  the  tactics  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  a  shortage  of  food  sup¬ 
plies.” 

Raymond  Coll,  Advertiser: 
“We  are  striving  as  hard  as  we 
can  to  drive  out  what  we  believe 
is  Communist  leadership.  Every 
angle  of  the  strike  follows  the 
Communist  pattern.  Any  editor 
would  be  crazy  today  if  he  ap¬ 
proved  union  busting,  but  the 
leadership  should  be  closer  to 
the  community.  We  will  not  be 
happy  until  we  have  someone 
here  like  Phil  Murray.” 

The  “Dear  Joe”  type  of  edi¬ 
torials  will  continue,  said  Editor 
Coll.  “We  felt  the  community 
needed  to  be  aroused  and  the 
community  has  been  aroused.” 

The  Japanese-English-language 
daily  Hawaii  Times,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  11,000,  has 
taken  "no  definite  stand  on  the 
major  issues”  in  the  strike,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Editor  Shigeo  Soga. 
The  Times’  circulation  is  almost 
100';  home  deliveries  and  it 
still  has  a  two  months’  supply 
of  newsprint. 

■ 

Mrs.  Parker  Dies 

Washington  —  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Loomis  Parker,  64,  wife  of 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance,  died  June  18  after  a 
long  illness.  She  was  born  in 
Missouri,  and  she  married  Mr. 
Parker  when  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Oklahoma  News,  in  1912. 
A  son,  George,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
■ 

Book  Column  Added 

Jackson,  Tenn. — ’The  Jackson 
Sun.  only  daily  here,  has  added 
a  “Books  in  the  News”  column 
edited  by  Miss  Emma  Inman 
Williams. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  theater  are  not  being 
cordially  received.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  that  Broadway 
can  produce  flops  without  any 
help  from  Washington. 

*  *  • 

Animal  lovers  tell  us  that  we 
might  get  along  better  if  there 
were  fewer  of  us  whose  only 
pet  is  an  aversion. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Food  Is  Ne'ws 

Honolulu  —  The  50  -  day  -  old 
longshoremen  s  strike  makes  un¬ 
usual  headlines  here.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  the  Star-Bulletin  played 
•POTATOES,  ONIONS  COM¬ 
ING"  across  the  top  of  Page 
One  the  other  day.  Another  edi¬ 
tion  shouted:  “FEED  SHIP 
SAILS  SUNDAY:  FOOD  CAR- 
GOES  FOLLOW.  ” 


Ad  Council  Issues 
Farm  Safety  Kits 

Newspaper  advertisements 
warning  farm  residents  against 
unsafe  practices  which  cause  ac¬ 
cidents  have  been  issued  by  the 
Advertising  Council  to  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  conjunction 
with  the  Stop  Accidents  cam¬ 
paign. 

Advertising  promotion  of  the 
Farm  Safety  phase  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  carried  on  by  the  Council 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nation^ 
Safety  Council,  will  be  high 
light^  by  National  Farm  Safety 
Week  which  will  be  observed 
July  24-30  by  Presidential  proc¬ 
lamation. 

Kits  contain  three  GOOline 
ads,  four  100-line  ads  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  Farm  Safety  Week  drop-in. 
The  advertising  was  prepared 
by  volunteer  agency  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Chicago.  Campaign 
coordinator  is  Wesley  I.  Nunn, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 


FOR  SHADING 
BLACK  on  WHITE 


CrafIint 

TOP  SHEET 


Croftint  Top  $h«*t  is  on  tfons- 

partnt  ac«tot«  sh»«f  on  which  is  print* 
•d  vorious  scr««n  patterns.  Top  Sheet 
con  b«  placed  over  art  or  negn^ives 
to  odd  quick  shading  or  to  break  vp 
solids.  Unwanted  portions  eosily  ruM 
off  with  stump.  Top  Sheet  is  avaitoble 
in  60  potterns  both  in  black  and  white. 

At  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 


THE  CRAFTINT  MFC.  CO. 

1615  Coliomer  Ave  Cleveland  10,  0 
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Glenn  Lee  Buys 
Weekly  Paper 
At  Kennewick 

Pasco.  Wash — Glenn  C.  Lee 
has  added  the  old-established 
Kennewick  Courier-Reporter,  a 
weekly,  to  his  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  in  this  atomic-tow'n  area. 

Mr.  Lee's  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
operators  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
daily  and  Sunday,  and  Pasco 
Herald,  weekly,  took  over  the 
Kennewick  Printing  Co.,  which 
includes  a  commercial  printing 
plant  at  Kennewick. 

The  Kennewick  weekly  will 
be  continued.  Mr.  Lee  said,  and 
so  will  the  Pasco  weekly  and 
the  Tri-City  Herald. 

»  *  » 

Arthur  Meyer,  associate  prot- 
fessor  of  horticulture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bledsonian-Banner, 
weekly,  published  at  Pikeville. 
Tenn.,  from  Jack  H.  Brewster 
who  expects  to  establish  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  job  printing 
business  in  Ringgold.  Ga. 

*  •  « 

The  La  Canada  ( Calif.  1  Valley 
Sun.  weekly,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
DuPlain  from  R.  Arno  Peet,  who 
had  acquired  it  from  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  founder,  Gail  fall. 
Mr.  DuPlain  has  been  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  and 
later  editor  of  the  Burlingame 
Advance. 

•  «  • 

Boruff  Smith,  former  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  news¬ 
paperman  and  United  Press 
staffer,  has  bought  the  weekly, 
Oakley  (Calif.)  East  Contra 
Costa  Observer  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Minners,  who 
rejoined  the  Sonora  (Calif.) 
Union  Democrat,  which  Mr.  Min¬ 
ners  formerly  edited. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  B.  Cameron,  publisher 
of  the  Antelope  Valley  (Calif  ) 
Ledger-Gazette  for  more  than  28 
years,  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  weekly  to  Theodore  R. 
Rupner,  his  partner  since  1939. 
■ 

Creel  Retires  After 
43  Years  with  KC  Star 

Allan  W.  Creel.  Eastern  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  since  1922,  retired  June  15. 
‘‘I  just  got  tired  of  working,” 
the  65-year-old  Missourian  ex¬ 
plained.  Mr.  Creel  start^  to 
work  for  the  Star  in  Kansas 
City  in  1906,  and  in  1914  came 
to  New  York  City  for  the  paper. 

Succeeding  him  as  Eastern 
manager  is  Dwight  1.  Dollison, 
who  has  worked  with  Mr.  Creel 
since  1930.  Before  joining  the 
Star  office,  Mr.  Dollison  had 
been  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee,  and  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 


S^ort  OaLi  *  Sox  forgot  our  fountjecs  pfoture  1 " 


Frank  Norton,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Youngstown  (O. )  Vindi¬ 
cator,  told  city  Editor  Frank 
Wise:  ‘‘When  the  copy  boy  goes 
out.  have  him  bring  me  some 
sorts.”  "Some  what?”  queried 
Wise.  "Some  sorts,”  snapped 
Norton,  “I’m  all  out  of  them.” 

■ 

Widows  Ask  Removal 
Of  Engineers  Head 
Athens  (O.)  Messenger. 

■ 

Dorothy  Lamour,  said  a  filler 
in  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News,  "has  temporarily  retired 
from  the  screen,  after  complet¬ 
ing  ‘Manhandled,’  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  stork.” 

■ 

Maurice  Early’s  column  in  the 
Muncie  (Ind. )  Star  said  “In¬ 
diana  road  builders  live  in  fear 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  trag¬ 
edy  when  one  of  the  1,200  ob¬ 
solete  horse  and  buggy  day 
brides  gives  way.” 

■ 

Headline  in  the  Harrisonburg 
iVa.)  Daily  News-Record:  “Dis- 
tinguised  Guests  Visit  Rocking¬ 
ham  Rest  Room.” 

■ 

Ruth  Millett’s  “We.  the  Wo¬ 
men”  column  got  this  heading 
in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press: 
"Nights  Wife  Spends  Alone  Can 
Be  Used  to  Advantage.” 

■ 

Industrial  Launderers 
To  Open  Ad  Campaign 

The  Institute  of  Industrial 
Launderers.  comprising  100 
firms  in  the  industry,  plans  the 
first  industry-wide  advertising 
and  promotion  campaign  in  its 
25-year  history.  Gus  Eggerling. 
president,  said  opening  of  New 
York  headquarters  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

The  Industrial  Launderers 
specialize  in  supplying  and 
cleaning  industrial  work  clothes 
and  wiping  towels,  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  $100,000,000  business  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

■ 

Page  for  Each  Year 

Norristown,  Pa. — A  page  for 
each  year  of  publication  fea¬ 
tured  the  150th  anniversary  is¬ 
sue  June  15  of  the  Norristown 
Times-Herald,  of  which  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger,  is  publish¬ 
er.  The  edition  was  printed  in 
13  sections. 


Associate  Members 

Auuquerque,  N.  M.  —  New 
Mexico  college  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  eligible  for  As¬ 
sociate  membership  in  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association,  with 
a  membership  fee  of  $5  a  year. 
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When  ads  need  revision,  and  when  you  run  into 
production  delays,  make  up  lost  time  with  the 
speed  of  Air  Express.  This  “fastest  way”  service 
cuts  whole  days  off  shipping  time.  Plates,  mats, 
printed  matter  can  go  coast  to  coast  overnight. 

Use  Air  Express  to  keep  down  production  over¬ 
time,  too.  You  can  ship  later  and  use  the  extra 
hours  to  put  through  the  job  on  a  regular  basis. 
Low  rates  include  fast  door-to-door  service. 

FACTS  on  low  Air  Express  rotes 

Artwork  (S  lbs.)  goes  1200  miles  for  S2.20. 

Display  pieces  (18  lbs.)  go  600  miles  for  S3.-10. 

(Includes  door-to-door  service  and  valuation  coverage.) 
Only  Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 

Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a 
receipt  for  every  shipment  and  delivery  is  proved  by  sig¬ 
nature  of  consignee.  One-carrier  responsibility.  Assured 
protection,  too — valuation  coverage  up  to  $50  without 
extra  charge.  Practically  no  limitation  on  size  or  weight. 
For  fast  shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency.  And  specify  “Air  Express 
delivery”  on  orders. 


RetM  Indvd*  «p*ciol  pkh*w^  ofi4 
door  (o  door  in  princi^l  towm  ood  cMo* 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OFTHEM.S. 
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Here’s  one  sure  waj 
to  destroy  America#^. 


There’s  a  lot  going  on  in  this  country  today 
that  you  don’t  read  about  in  the  papers. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  threat  of  war 
—  the  atomic  bomb  —  or  the  fact  that  the  big  bad 
wolf  inflation,  is  now  just  about  a  dead  duck. 

It  has  to  do  with  this  steady,  insidious  chip¬ 
ping  away  at  what  we  know  as  Freedom. 

And  we’ll  gamble  that  if  the  people  really 
knew  the  whole  truth,  really  knew  how  carefully 
the  plans  have  been  made— there’d  be  hell  to  pay 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  —and  all  the  way  across. 

We’re  talking  about  just  one  thing— just  about 
the  biggest  single  asset  we  have  in  this  nation. 

It  comes  under  the  heading  of  Freedom  — 
and  only  you,  in  the  end,  will  decide  how  much 
you  want  to  give  up  for  the  substitutes  that  have 
brought  plunder  and  wreckage  to  the  countries 
we  seem  at  times  to  be  following. 

This  thing  is  not  easy  to  define.  But  let's  call 
it  the  Hojje  of  Reward.  It  is  present  on  every 
farm,  in  every  store,  every  factory,  every  office 
building  in  this  great  nation.  It’s  the  mainspring 


of  every  man  at  every  lathe,  every  drill  press, 
every  production  line— here— wherever  free  men 
work  and  live. 

It’s  bom  in  every  boy  who  sets  up  a  lemon* 
ade  stand  on  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 

It  was  the  driving  force  that  built  the  great 
Ford  business  from  nothing  but  a  poor  me¬ 
chanic’s  dream. 

It  rides  with  every  tractor,  every  mower, 
every  reaper  on  the  nation’s  farms. 

It  is  back  of  every  good  and  great  thing  this 
nation  and  its  people  enjoy.  It  is  the  motive 
power,  the  life-blood  —  the  backbone  this  coun¬ 
try  cannot  and  will  not  get  along  without. 

Whether  our  critics  here  and  abroad  like  it 
or  not  — it’s  a  blood-brother  of  profit.  For  profit 
is  the  reward.  And  progress,  U.S.A.  style - 
is  the  goal  of  profit.  All  the  fancy  economic 
theories  ever  dreamed  up  cannot  alter  that 
one  simple  fact. 

We  are  what  we  are,  and  where  we  are  be¬ 
cause  men  have  been  free  here  to  work  where 
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Business  System  — a  System  which  permits  man¬ 
agement  to  assure  progress  for  itself,  its  employees, 
and  its  stockholders  by  plowing  earnings  back  into 
the  business. 


they  pleased,  risk  savings,  invest  hard  earned 
dollars,  plow  earnings  back,  grow,  expand,  pro¬ 
gress  —  and  never  stop. 

Who  then  is  to  criticize?  Who  is  to  erect 
barriers  against  this  hope  of  free  men?  Who  is 
to  control  and  regulate  the  profits  of  business 

—  the  profits,  through  which  the  growing,  ex¬ 
panding  needs  of  this  country  must  be  met. 

Think  it  over  seriously.  Think  it  over  in 
terms  of  your  own  Freedom  — your  own  Hope 
of  Reward.  And  remember  — as  long  as  that 
Hope  of  Reward  remains  unlimited— unfettered, 
this  country  will  remain  truly  free.  Destroy  it 

—  and  you  destroy  America  —  qru/ck.' 


FAaS  NO  AMERICAN  SHOULD  EVER  FORGET 


FOR  EVERY 


FOR  EVERY 


FOR  EVERY 
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FOR  EVERY 
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This  is  No.  7  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
being  published  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Company  of  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatness. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  is  an 
example  of  the  steady,  solid  growth,  possible 
from  small  beginnings,  only  under  the  American 


owNCMSHip  or 
TELEPHONES 


FOR  EVERY 


FOR  EVERY 


FOR  EVERY 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


We  have  authorized  our  advertising  agency,  MacFarland,  Aveyard  & 
Co.,  333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requests  for 
reprints  of  this  advertisement.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own 
letterhead.  Permission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  with¬ 
out  limitation. 


automobile  springs  open  steel  floor  grating 


COIL  SPRINGS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


To  meet  all  requirements  of 
today's  advanced  design 
ond  higher  standards. 


Fabricated,  assembled  and 
tested  under  the  industry's 
most  rigid  standards. 


To  supply  every  recc^nized 
need  in  the  automotive,  in¬ 
dustrial,  farm  power  fields. 


For  all  industrial  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air 
and  safety  are  required. 


Engineered  and  designed  in 
any  shape  or  size  for  any 
requirement  of  industry. 


WAGE  TREND 

AFTER  four  years  of  skyrocketing  costs 

and  wages  in  the  newspaper  industry 
there  is  one  indication  the  rise  may  now 
be  coming  to  an  end.  An  arbitrator  in  a 
wage  reopening  case  between  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  World~Telegram  denied  a  general 
wage  increase  and  stated  “the  current  pat¬ 
tern  is  one  of  no  general  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  wage  rates  on  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers.”  He  knocked  down  the  Guild's  “cost 
of  living”  arguments  citing  Consumer's 
Price  Statistics  and  observed  that  none  of 
the  other  craft  employes  on  the  paper 
“have  been  granted  a  so-calle»i  fourth 
round  of  wage  increases.” 

Perhaps  the  New  York  case  will  serve 
to  encourage  others  to  resist  the  continu¬ 
ing  upward  spiral  of  costs  elsewhere. 

Consider  these  figures  on  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  parts  of  the  country  this 
year: 

In  74  newspaper  mechanical  wage  settle¬ 
ments  in  May  the  average  hourly  increase 
was  13.8c.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  were  for  10c  an  hour  or  less  while 
in  general  industry  since  the  first  of  the 
year  63.3%  were  in  this  category.  In  the 
newspaper  business  74.3%  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  for  more  than  10c  per  hour 
while  in  general  industry  for  five  months 
only  36.7%  were  in  this  category.  Al¬ 
though  the  figures  show  that  publishers 
granted  smaller  increases  in  May  than 
they  did  in  April  the  newspaper  worker  is 
getting  far  more  than  the  average  indus¬ 
trial  worker  in  1949  negotiations. 

Unions  outside  of  the  newspaper  plants 
have  shifted  their  emphasis  from  wage  de¬ 
mands  (however,  they  include  them  also) 
to  pension  plans,  health  benefits,  etc.,  using 
them  as  a  bargaining  weapon  in  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Guild  is  the  first  newspaper 
union  to  embrace  this  policy  and  although 
it  has  met  with  no  success  as  yet  other 
newspaper  craft  unions  may  play  follow 
the  leader  in  this  maneuver.  Publishers 
would  be  wise  to  add  up  the  cost  of  the 
so-called  fringe  benefits  they  already  give 
their  workers. 

Just  for  comparison,  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  are  demanding  an  em- 
ploy«-financ«d  health  and  hospital  insur¬ 
ance  jangcaea  which  they  estimate  will 
cost  8.4c  per*  hour.  That's  probably  a  low 
figure.  The  Economic  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  made  a  survey  of  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  average  American  workers 
over  and  above  his  wages  in  1947.  The 
benefits  include<l  payment  for  time  not 
worked,  also  pension  premiums,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  old  age  and  survivors  insurance, 
workmen's  compensation,  profit  sharing 
and  non-production  bonuses.  The  costs  of 
these  benefits  averaged  15.4%  of  wages 
paid. 

William  F.  Lucey,  business  manager  of 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 
speaking  before  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  applied  these  figures  to  the 
newspaper  business  and  reported  “the  typ¬ 
ical  newspaper  employe  received  approxi¬ 
mately  $616  in  benefits  over  and  above  his 
wages.  This  hidden  payroll  represented 
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EDITORIAL 


.\nd  He  shall  judge  among  many  people, 
and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruningliooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. — Micah,  IV ;  3. 

an  average  cost  to  the  publishers  and  pay¬ 
ment  to  newspaper  workers  of  29t/i  cents 
per  hour. 

The  AFL  in  an  unprecedented  announce¬ 
ment  the  other  day  provided  the  right  an¬ 
swer  for  employes  who  want  further  wage 
boosts.  “A  wage  increase  may  depend  on 
a  plan  for  union  cooperation  to  prevent 
waste,  save  expense,  cut  costs,  improve 
production.” 

Will  these  words  of  wisdom  register  in 
the  right  places? 


CONTROL  OF  THE  PRESS 

WITH  ALL  the  talk  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
about  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  freedom  from  censorship  and 
from  government  control  not  one  word  has 
been  said  about  freedom  from  suppression 
by  an  organized  minority. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  stated  many 
times  that  the  power  to  control  the  supply 
of  raw  material  contains  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  or  suppress  the  press.  We  had  in 
mind  only  government  control. 

But  take  a  look  at  Hawaii  where  since 
May  1  the  International  Longshoremen's  & 
Warehousemen's  Union.  CIO,  has  had  a 
stranglehold  on  the  islands.  Since  the 
strike  started  no  newsprint  .shipments  to 
the  islands  have  been  permitted  by  the 
union.  The  newspapers  have  been  draw¬ 
ing  from  reserve  supplies.  Soon  they  will 
be  forced  to  curtail  editions,  cut  down  on 
news  content  and  advertising.  And  if  the 
strike  should  continue  much  longer  they 
may  be  forced  to  suspend  publication. 

When  and  if  those  papers  cut  down  to 
six  pages,  or  suspend,  they  and  the  people 
of  Hawaii  will  be  the  victims  of  a  powerful 
union  which  will  have  done  what  no  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country  has  ever  been  able 
to  do— close  down  free  and  independent 
newspapers. 

This  is  no  mere  controversy  between  a 
newspaper  and  one  of  its  own  craft  unions. 
The  newspapers  in  this  instance  are  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders  performing  their  duty  by 
reporting  the  complete  story  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii  who  are  vitally  concerned  in  the 
progress  of  the  strike. 

No  union,  no  group  of  individuals,  should 
have  the  power  to  force  the  suspension  of 
a  free  press  in  a  free  country.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  informed  Is  more 
sacred  than  the  right  to  strike. 


RUTLEDGE'  CONTROVERSY 

EDITORS  lined  up  pro  or  con  this  we^ 
on  whether  a  press  association  should 
report  the  lurid  details  in  a  sex  trial.  Tht 
case  at  issue  was  the  coverage  of  the  Rut¬ 
ledge  murder  trial  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

We  agree  with  those  editors  who  did 
not  print  the  sordid  details  of  the  sedu^ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Rutledge  and  who  felt  the 
services  should  not  have  devoted  wire  time 
to  it.  A  newspaper  reader,  if  he  or  she  ij 
so  inclined,  can  fill  in  all  the  spicy  details 
without  any  assistance  from  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Many  readers  would  prefer  not  to 
dwell  on  the  subject.  As  one  editor  im¬ 
plied:  Why  make  a  newspaper  a  primer 
on  seduction? 

Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  past  has  criti¬ 
cized  newspapers  for  publicizing  the  par¬ 
lor,  bedroom  and  bath  antics  of  some  so- 
called  Hollywood  celebrities  as  revealed  in 
court.  We  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
details  of  sex  trials,  and  we  feel  the  same 
way  about  wire  services  that  distribute 
those  details. 

Sure,  we  recognize  that  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  have  a  certain  small  demand  for  such 
stuff  from  a  few  editors  who  either  be¬ 
lieve  in  catering  to  the  salacious  instincts 
of  a  few  readers,  or  feel  their  readers  are 
more  sophisticated  than  the  average,  or 
believe  the  rea<iers  are  in  need  of  more 
sex  education.  Those  editors  and  some  wire 
service  executives  feel  that  the  gory  da- 
tails  must  be  covered  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine  on  the  wire,  its  use  being  up  to  the 
judgment  of  the  local  editor. 

We  disagree.  Most  newspapers  are  edited 
with  a  high  regard  for  good  taste  and  de¬ 
cency.  The  wire  services  ought  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  principles.  If  some 
newspapers  want  to  print  sex  news  that 
borders  on  pornography,  let  them  arrange 
their  own  coverage.  Why  take  up  the  time 
and  patience  of  the  vast  majority  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  don't  believe  in  it? 

CAMPAIGNS 

IN  HIS  address  before  the  California  Edi¬ 
tors’  Conference,  George  Chaplin,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Journal,  an¬ 
swered  his  own  question  in  the  affinna- 
tive:  “Should  Newspapers  Campaign?  " 
We  agree  with  him  as  well  as  with  Le« 
Hills  of  the  Miami  Herald  who  cautioned 
against  “campaigning  for  the  sake  of  cam¬ 
paigning”  and  with  James  Pope  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  who  advocated 
“intelligent,  justified,  productive  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  not  cheap,  sensational  harmful 
ones.” 

END  OF  GRAY  MARKET 

MOST  PUBLISHERS  during  the  last  four 
years  exerted  some  effort  to  get  extra 
newsprint. 

All  of  these  publishers  will  get  a  kick 
out  of  the  article  in  this  issue  written  by 
a  former  “gray  market”  operator  which  is 
the  first  detailed  explanation  of  how  these 
men  worked  without  capital  and  some¬ 
times  without  offices.  Some  publishers  may 
recognize  themselves  in  the  incidents  re¬ 
lated. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
journal-American  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  and  Mrs.  Hearst, 
the  former  Austine  Cassini  of 
Washington,  became  the  parents 
of  a  son,  June  18.  at  George 
Washington  University  Hospital 
in  Washington.  The  child  will 
be  named  William  Randolph 
Hearst  3d. 

John  D.  Montgomery,  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Star  publish¬ 
er,  has  been  elected  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Advertising 
Commission  to  succeed  Allen 
Morris,  political  columnist,  who 
resigned.  (E&P,  June  18, 
p.  52). 


Val  Bjornson,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  has 
been  made  a 
Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St. 

Olav,  an  honor 
ordered  by  King 
Haakon  of  Nor¬ 
way  for  Mr. 

Bjornson’s  work 
in  promo  ting 
Norwegian- 
American  rela¬ 
tions  and  aiding 
the  relief  pro¬ 
gram  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

Ford  A.  Chat- 
ters,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay 
(Calif.)  Gazette  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
has  been  elected  head  of  the 
California  State  Personnel 
Board. 


Bjornson 


J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  the  80th  annual  com¬ 
mencement,  University  of  Utah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grimes 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Scotland,  England.  France  and 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Grimes  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  and  his  wife 
the  president  of  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier. 


John  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
publisher,  Watertown  (N.  Y. ) 
Times,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Watertown  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Harold  B.  Johnson,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Joseph  ( Mo. )  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  special  tax 
commission  appointed  by  the 
city’s  mayor. 

G.  R.  Blakley,  vicepresident 
and  editorial  director  of  Nowa¬ 
days  from  its  inception  until  the 
recent  discontinuance  of  the 
magazine  supplement  for  Mid¬ 
west  papers,  is  now  executive 
secretary  to  Congressman  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Illinois. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of 
the  Journal  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
was  awarded  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree,  Doctor  of  Laws,  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
Centennial  commencement. 


IN  THE  ‘MINES' 

City  Editor  Richard  Barrett  oi 
San  Jose  (Calii.)  News  gags  o 
picture  to  illustrate  conditions  in 
the  newsroom  while  $375,000 
construction  program  goes  on. 
New  ceiling  and  air-conditioning 
are  part  oi  the  remodeling  job. 


On  The  Business  Side 


Austin  F.  Christie,  for  nine 
years  a  member  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  staff  in  New  York 
and  the  Midwest,  has  been 
appointed  Midwest  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Len  Roper  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager;  Alan 
J.  Hilton,  head  of  the  classified 
ad  department,  and  Ted  Hall. 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald. 

R.  Allan  Bean,  for  two  years 
auditor  of  the  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  post  of  business  manager. 

Brentz  F.  Thompson  has  left 
the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  join  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  ad  staff. 

Walter  T.  Roth,  since  1931 
advertising  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become 
owner  and  operator  of  a  local 
floor  covering  establishment. 

Paul  Albracht,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Erie  Philharmonic  Society 
for  the  1949  50  season. 

James  M.  Wooldridge,  who 
had  been  with  Farson  &  Huff 
advertising  agency  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Hazard  ( Ky. ) 
Herald. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms! 


A.  Vernon  Croop  has  been  | 
appointed  director  of  the  Gan- 1 
nett  News  Service  at  Washing- 1 
ton.  a  post  he  has  been  filling  i 
in  an  acting  capacity  for  several 
months.  He  was  wartime  man 
aging  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Merton  T.  Akers,  day  news 
manager  for  the  United  Press  in 
New  York  City,  Is  convalescing 
in  United  Hospital.  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  after  suffering  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  Gene  Gillette,  night 
news  manager,  is  filling  in  for 
Mr.  Akers. 

Allen  Raymond,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Tokyo  Corre¬ 
spondents  Club  June  17.  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  Keyes  Beech,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Allan  Beckerman,  New  York 
University  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  editorial  staff. 

Richard  Giovine,  once  chief  of 
the  research  department  of  PM, 
more  recently  publications  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  State 
Highway  Department,  Is  now  an 
associate  editor  of  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  magazine. 

Lewis  E.  Sweet,  chief  of  the 
Endicott  bureau  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y. )  Press  and  a  Press 
reporter  for  20  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be  managing  editor  of 
the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin, 
effective  July  1. 

Richard  H.  Smith,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y.,  bureau  chief  for 
the  Binghamton  Press,  will  be 
moved  to  Endicott,  and  Robert 
A.  Eifers,  Press  federal  beat  re¬ 
porter,  will  cover  Johnson  City. 
Richard  Dougherty,  Oneonta 
bureau  manager  for  the  Press, 
also  will  go  to  Endicott. 

Walter  Aldrich  has  resigned 
cis  a  deskman  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Binghamton  Press  in 
a  similar  capacity. 

William  S.  Rising,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  the  En¬ 
dicott  Bulletin. 

William  J.  Blitman  has  been 
promoted  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J. )  Trentonian.  He  had  pre 
viously  been  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Record  and  Evening 
Ledger. 

(Continued  on  page  32  i 
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STOKES 


Stokes  gives  his  readers  a 
comprehensive  and  incisive 
picture  of  our  national  life 
and  problems: 

"...  housing  legislation  will 
be  passed  this  year.  That’s 
sure.  Only  the  Republican 
Party  will  be  the  loser  by  the 
attitude  of  its  House  Leader¬ 
ship  ...” 

“A  very  intriguing  new  prop¬ 
aganda  technique  is  develop¬ 
ing  here  in  connection  with 
the  President  and  Congress. 

“It  points,  first,  to  the 
molasses-like  slowness  with 
which  Congress  is  moving  on 
the  President’s  program  and 
then  blames  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  refusal  to 
‘compromise’.” 

Stokes  goes  all  over  the 
country,  if  necessary,  to 
get  facts.  He  is  complet¬ 
ing  a  swing  through  the 
Midwest,  reporting  reac¬ 
tions  of  officials  and  the 
man  in  the  street  to  current 
problems,  Truman’s  pro¬ 
gram,  Congressional  be¬ 
havior,  Communism,  etc. 


IUnited  Feature 

I  s  y  n  d  I  c  A  t  • 

,220  EAST  42^  STREET  NEW  YORK  17  N  Y 


"TRY  IT" 

Something  New  for  Youngsters  To  Do! 

.\  brand  new,  dail.v  feature  on  craftsmanship,  fun,  nature 
study  and  games  for  children.  Testeil  and  proved  for  over 
17  years  by  llerli  Sweet,  creator,  in  his  successful  camp  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Illustrated,  TRV  IT  in  two-column  size,  starts  July  11. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms. 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Det  Moines  25  W.  45th  St..  New  York 

★ - - - 
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Carey  J.  Thomas,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Trenton- 
tan.  has  been  named  city  e^ditor 
of  the  paper. 

Earl  Mazo  has  resigned  from 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
editorial  staff  to  be  publicity 
director  for  Senator  Elmer 
Wene,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor. 

Joseph  Phelan  has  resigned 
from  the  city  desk  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Courier-Post  to  join  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  sports  de¬ 
partment 

Mike  Legare  has  become  a 
sports  staffer  for  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Robert  Faherty,  who  went 
to  Paris  on  leave,  has  returned 
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to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
write  battery. 

Harry  L.  Thomas,  recently 
resigned  state  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star,  is  now 
with  the  Lima  (O. )  Daily  News. 
He  formerly  was  employed  in 
Chicago  bureaus  of  the  Asso 
ciated  Press  and  International 
News  Service. 

Capt.  Cecille  M.  Lane,  former 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  sister  of  Benn  Kay, 
advertising  director  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Army  headquarters  in 
Germany.  She  has  been  press 
officer  of  the  Fifth  Army  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  since  1946. 

Susan  Kuehn,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
women’s  page  staffer,  has  won 
a  $2,000  writing  fellowship  to 
Stanford  University. 

David  Wiggins,  previously 
with  the  Cedar  Rapids  ( la.  i 
Gazette,  Davenport  da.}  Times, 
and  city  editor  of  the  Newton 
( la. )  News,  is  now  with  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Fairall 
&  Co.,  Des  Moines  ad  agency. 

Harry  Mauck, 

Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  Council 
Bluffs  ( la.  I  Non¬ 
pareil  for  10 
years,  has  be¬ 
come  managing 
editor  of  the 
paper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  L.  A. 

Wallace,  who 
has  been  named 
assistant  editor. 

Frank  m. 

Lane,  Nonpareil 
municipal  a  f  - 
fairs  reporter,  has  been  upped 
to  city  ^itorship. 

Frank  Casotti,  a  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  has  been  added  to  the 
Nonpareil  sports  staff. 

Clint  Kreuscher,  previously 
with  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  has  joined  the  Non¬ 
pareil  as  state  editor. 

Paul  E.  Neville,  with  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
since  he  was  a  Notre  Dame 
undergraduate,  most  recently  as 
political  writer,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  paper.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Butters,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  has  taken  over  his  for¬ 
mer  beat. 

James  Kuehn,  June  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Sciuth  Dakota,  and  Terence 
J.  O'Rourke,  June  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  have  been  add^  to 
the  Rapid  City  ( S.  D.)  Journal 
editorial  staff:  the  former  as 
Black  Hills  editor,  the  latter  as 
wire  editor. 

Beryl  Sellers,  previously 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press; 
Jim  Morrissey  and  Dale  Free¬ 
man,  both  June  journalism 
graduates  of  Missouri  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Mary  Ritchie,  formerly 
with  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital- 
Democrat,  are  new  additions  to 
the  Springfield  ( Mo. )  Leader  and 
Press  and  Daily  News  staffs. 

Mrs.  Ann  Shadburne  Gibson 
has  rejoined  the  Springfield 
( Mo. )  newspapers. 

John  Potisek,  city  editor,  has 
been  boosted  to  editorship  of 
the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald. 


Mauck 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 

I 


"Miss  Jones.  I  hear  your  bobby-pins  enabled  us  to  patch  up  the 
press  and  get  out  the  paper!" 


J.  Paxton  Davis,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Johns-Hopkins  University, 
has  become  a  reporter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal. 

Paul  S.  Allen,  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  the  West  Point  (Miss.) 
Times-Leader,  is  now  with  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Robert  M.  Falcon.  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Co.  industrial  week¬ 
ly,  Floor  Plant  Journal,  to  be 
city  editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
•  Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

Clint  McCarty,  who  left  the 
Montgomery  Albania  Journal  to 
attend  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  rejoined  the  staff  for 
the  summer. 

Tony  Walker,  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  staff¬ 
er,  is  now  radio  editor  for  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

Dana  Robyn  Howard,  a  high 
school  senior,  is  reporting  teen¬ 
age  news  for  the  Cullman  ( Ala. ) 
Banner. 

Patricia  Meyer.  Rollins  Col¬ 
lege  graduate  and  winner  of  a 
four-year  fellowship  to  Yale,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Fort 
Myers  ( Fla. )  News-Press. 

William  Penney  has  become 
news  editor  of  the  Yavapai 
County  Messenger,  in  Prescott. 
Ariz..  succeeding  Joe  McCor¬ 
mick,  Sr.,  who  has  returned  to 
his  former  home  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Mal  Deans,  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  rim,  has 
switched  to  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Star  copy  desk. 

David  Hellyer,  ‘  once  a  San 
Diego  ( Calif. )  Tribune-Sun  re¬ 
porter,  and  more  recently  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  San  Diego 
State  College,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  U.  S.  State  De 
partment’s  Cultural  Center  at 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Joe  Stein,  aviation  editor  and 
helicopter  pilot  for  the  Port- 
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land  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Stein  are  parents  of  their  first 
son,  Thomas  Joseph,  born  June 
12. 

Patricia  Haight,  onetime 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  staffer, 
has  been  named  news  editor  of 
the  Baker  ( Ore. )  Democrat- 
Herald.  She  has  been  with 
UNRRA  in  Shanghai  and  UniM 
Food  organization  in  Berlin. 
She  replaces  Erwin  Laurence. 
who  will  manage  his  fathers 
Oregon  orchard  properties. 

Utahana  Hall  has  resigned  as 
assistant  church  editor  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Salt  Lake  City. 


Wedding  Bells 


Richard  C.  Doane,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  International  Paper  Co., 
and  Mary  Goodfellow  of  New 
York  and  Montreal,  June  17.  at 
Christ  Church.  New  York  Cit.v. 

John  T.  Wilson,  sports  writer. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Patri¬ 
cia  Wilson,  staff  member,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  June  11. 

Stan  Emerson,  sports  editor 
of  the  Topeka  ( Kan.  i  Daily 
Capital,  and  Maxine  Gossett, 
June  18.  Both  are  former  Ro¬ 
dents  at  Washburn  University, 
Topeka. 

■ 

McKinney  Named 

Stephen  P.  Mahoney  of  Burke. 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  retir 
ing  president  of  the  New  York 
chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
has  appointed  the  following 
nominating  committee  for  elec¬ 
tions  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Sept.  8:  Chairman,  Ray  McKin¬ 
ney,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son; 
Herbert  Beyea,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service;  John  Brewer.  Small 
Brewer  &  Kent;  Joseph  Kowal¬ 
ski,  John  Budd  Co.;  Frank  Mil¬ 
ler.  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  Ralph 
.Mulligan.  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  Co. 
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ANOTHER  MAJOR 
DOUGLAS  SUCCESS! 
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(Shaded  areas 
above  denote 
new  sections) 


ver  "The  Hump”. .  •  Omaha  Beach  . . .  the  Berlin  Airlift 
—wherever  and  whenever  dependable  air  transport  has  been 
called  for  — Douplas  planes  bave  answered  the  call  successfully! 

Now  comes  a  new  model  of  the  famous  Douglas  C-47— niost 
rugged,  time-tested  airliner  ever  built.  It’s  the  Super  C-47. 
Comparing  favorably  with  the  most  modern  transports  of 
this  class,  the  Super  C-47  is  the  most  economical  means  of 
obtaining  swift,  efficient  military  transports. 

The  Super  C-47  will  afford  the  military  services  a  known  and 
proved  transport  having  higher  speed,  more  payload,  greater 
range  and  lower  operating  costs— yet  presenting  no  extensive 
problems  in  training,  maintenance,  or  spare  parts  supply. 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


OB  PE  MO  ON  OOOOi 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SUPER  C-47 


Gr«of«r  Payl^^d 
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of  the  Atomic  Energy  Museum  is  a  concise  sports  lesson.  The 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  sports  editor  can  juggle  releases, 

Recently,  King  offered  a  32-  select  one  that  ties  in  with  any 
,  page  book,  including  the  24  special  event, 

r  1 1 ?  G  t  drawings  in  color,  to  both  client  The  feature  has  run  in  the 
LLXJIXXxAS  L|  and  non-client  newspapers  at  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

3V^c  a  copy. 

5TT •  ID  X  The  book  was  a  natural  for  Qrciff  Draws  Insignia 

XXIS  D0C1I  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y) 
— was  preparing  to  sponsor  the  Gazette  r  e  c  e  n  1 1  y  introduc^ 
Greater  Philadelphia  Science  comic  Strip  Creator  Mel  Graff 
Fair,  in  cooperation  with  the  gjj.  national  guardsmen,  and 
Franklin  Institute.  The  Inquirer 
the  dignified  shopping  section  of  offered  the  Dagwood  comic  book 
Beverly  Hills.  free  to  those  who  mailed  in  six 

Mr.  Skolsky  operates  out  of  coupons  published  in  the  news- 
Schwabs  drugstore,  which  he  paper. 

has  helped  make  a  Hollywood  KFS  says  more  than  100,000 


SYNDICATES 


Mel  Gran  and  insignia. 

the  F-47  Thunderbolts  stationed 
in  Schenectady  now  are  decked 
for  battle. 

Learning  that  the  139th  fight¬ 
er  squadron  lacked  an  insignia, 
Gazette  Editor  John  E.  N. 
Hume,  Jr.,  asked  Mr.  Graff,  crea¬ 
tor  of  “Secret  Agent  X-9’’  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  to  do 
something  about  it.  Soon  after, 
an  AT-6  trainer  and  five  Thun¬ 
derbolts  whizzed  over  Northville 
where  the  artist  lives,  and  di- 
Sports  Feature  rections  for  the  insignia  were 

“Take  A  Tip  from  Morie,”  a  parachuted  down  to  Mr.  Graff, 
small  space  six-a-week  sports  Three  weeks  later,  he  drove 
feature,  is  being  offered  by  the  to  Schenectady  and  painted  a 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri-  fighting  cock  in  Mohawk  Indian 
bune  Syndicate.  Each  cartoon  headdress  and  sporting  a  chip 
by  Morie  Morrison,  who  has  on  his  shoulder,  on  the  fuse- 
written  several  books  on  sports,  lage  of  the  first  Thunderbolt. 


Martin 


Syndicate  Notes 


over  his  lap  and  gave  her  a  mild  The  comics  as  an  educational  ! 
spanking.  Shirley  screamed  and  medium — and  education  as  an 
peacemakers  separated  the  two  excellent  type  of  newspaper  pro-  ' 
contestants.  motion — were  demonstrated  re- 1 

Mr.  Skolsky  is  a  product  of  cently  by  King  Features  Syndi- 
Manhattan  where  he  was  born  cate  and  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
44  years  ago.  He  began  writing  Inquirer. 

a  column,  of  a  humorous  va-  The  KFS  offering  in  the  edu- 
riety,  in  DeWitt  Clinton  High  rational  line  is  a  comic  book. 
School  and  New  York  Univer-  “Dagwood  Splits  the  Atom,” 
sity.  After  a  spell  as  a  real  drawn  and  authored  by  Joe  Mu- 
estate  salesman,  he  became  a  sial,  head  of  its  educational  di¬ 
press  agent  for  Sam  Harris.  Earl  vision  .  The  book,  featuring 
Carroll  and  other  Broadway  pro-  “Blondie"  characters.  Mandrake 
ducers.  During  this  time,  he  the  Magician,  Popeye,  Wimpy, 
was  contributing  a  weekly  stage  and  others,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
tintype  to  the  New  York  Sun.  an  atomic  energy  exhibit  pre- 
When  Mark  Hellenger  left  his  pared  for  New  York  City’s 
job  as  Broadway  columnist  for  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  last 
the  New  York  Daily  News  to  year. 

write  for  the  Daily  Mirror,  Mr.  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves, 
Skolsky  was  selected  to  replace  wartime  head  of  the  “Manhat- 
him.  Seven  years  later,  he  tan  project”  suggested  a  comic 
switched  from  Broadway  to  Hoi-  strip  as  a  medium  for  explain- 
lywood.  ing  the  theory  of  atomic  energy 

Among  his  columnar  accom-  at  the  jubilee  exhibit.  Mr.  Mu- 
plishments  are  his  creation  of  sial,  conferring  with  two  atomic 
“Oscar”  to  denote  the  statuette  physicists,  turned  out  a  giant 
awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Mo-  24-panel  sequence  that  drew  visi- 
tion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  tors  in  droves.  Later  the  strip 
and  “Schlepp  row"  to  describe  became  a  permanent  collection 


A  NEW  IllUSTRATED  MEN’S  WEAR  FEATURE 


...  to  help  meet  a  growing  demand  by  read* 
ers,  national  and  local  advertisers  for  greater  cover¬ 
age  of  this  subject  .  .  .  treats  every  aspect  of 
masculine  attire  . . .  sports  to  formal . . .  accesso¬ 
ries  . .  ."do's  and  don't's."  A  natural  for  your  sports 
page . . .  releosed  each  Thursday,  to  synchronize 
with  regular  end-of-week  promotions. 

All  items  discussed  available  through  x 
retailers  in  your  city.— Get  sample 
proofs  and  prices  now. 
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find  interesting  items  in 

every  issne  of  Editor  &  Publisher” 


SAYS  DANIEL  J.  PYKETT,  MEDIA  DIRECTOR, 
KUDNER  AGENCY.  INC. 


“I  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  keep  up 
to  date  with  happenings  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  field. 

“I  am  interested  chiefly  in  E  &  P's  lead 
articles,  stories  m  new  ad  techniques,  use  of 
color,  announoiinents  of  new  surveys,  etc. 

“I  consider  E  &  P  to  he  an  excellent  vehicle 
to  carry  a  message  from  manufacturers  to  the 


D.\NIEL  J.  PYKETT  directs  the  purchase  of  millions  of  dollars  of  newspaper 
space  annually  for  Buick,  National  Distillers,  Benson  &  Hedges  and  other 
Kudner  accounts. 


newspaper  publishing  fraternity.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  Eo  sett  Big-Money  \ ewspaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTICS  .  .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  medial.  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  Tune  25,  1949 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Notes  Here  and  There: 
Beefs  Tender  and  Rare 


Portland,  Ore. — With  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  turning  out  a  better 
newspaper,  the  Oregon  Journal 
is  conducting  a  series  of  staff 
seminars  presided  over  by 
David  W.  Eyre,  executive  editor. 

At  a  recent  session,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  reporters  were  asked 
to  submit  written  “beefs"  to  be 
discussed  in  open  meeting. 
Even  with  the  protection  of  an¬ 
onymity,  no  serious  protests 
concerning  cooperation  were 
presented. 

The  photographic  department 
as  a  whole  felt  that  cr^it  lines 
could  be  used  with  more  dis¬ 
crimination  and  that  not  enough 
credit  lines  were  given  for 
really  good  pictures. 

There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  about  who  should  pay 
for  traffic  violation  tickets. 
Portland  street  traffic  is  pretty 
uniformly  held  down  to  25  miles 
an  hour,  in  theory.  Journal  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  are 
furnished  cars  for  office  hours 
so  the  debate  was  over  whether 
management  or  employes  should 
pay  for  traffic  violations  when 
speed  was  essential  to  make  a 
deadline. 

Hey.  Where's  the  War? 

The  reporters  got  in  on  that 
one  and  maintained  that  some  of 
the  photographers  who  had  been 
wartime  pilots  drove  as  if  they 
thought  there  was  still  a  war  on. 
The  political  editor  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  ride  in  a  car  driven  by 
one  reporter. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  re¬ 
porters  had  little  criticism  for 
the  photogs  and  the  photogs  had 
little  ol}jection  to  having  to  get 
their  own  cutlines. 

On  the  lighter  side  a  “beef” 
came  from  the  magazine  depart¬ 
ment.  Journal  photographers 
were  accused  of  concentrating 
on  cheese  cake.  The  garden 
editor  pointed  out  that  if  he 
wanted  a  picture  of  the  win¬ 
ning  flower  in  a  rose  show  he 
didn't  mean  that  the  rose  mu-st 
be  held  in  the  hand  of  a  bath¬ 
ing  beauty.  As  he  put  it.  “We 
used  to  have  one  shuttersnapper 
who.  if  he  couldn't  find  a  gal  to 
hold  the  flower,  then  no  pic¬ 
ture.  And  if  we  did  get  the 
picture  there  would  be  two 
square  inches  of  flower  and 
about  80  square  inches  of  leggy 
female." 

His  First  Flight 

Boston,  Mass.  —  When  James 
Ward.  Boston  Post  feature  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Revere  airport  to  take  pictures 
of  a  stunt-flyer,  he  took  scores 
of  shots  from  the  ground 

But  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  had  taken,  and  finally 
decided  there  w’as  only  one 
thing  to  do — see  the  stunts 
through  the  eyes  of  the  flyer. 

So  he  climbed  into  the  rear 
cockpit  of  the  open  plane,  an 
ex-Navy  trainer,  and  went  up 
with  the  stunter.  He  leaned 
over  the  side  and  shot  the 


ground  from  various  angles  as 
the  flyer  zoomed  and  twisted 
and  turned,  and  picked  up  a 
long  advertising  sign  from  the 
ground  by  dragging  a  hook 
along  the  ground  while  flying  at 
an  altitude  of  less  than  10  feet 
along  the  runway. 

When  the  flight  was  over,  the 
flyer  got  out  of  the  plane  and 
expected  to  see  a  frightened 
photographer.  But  when  Mr. 
Ward,  unruffled  and  nonchalant, 
got  out  of  the  plane  he  revealed 
that  it  had  been  his  first  ride 
in  a  plane.  The  flyer  nearly 
collapsed. 

Wedding  Guest 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — If  Sea¬ 
man  Robert  J.  Dickey  HAD  to 
lose  his  wallet,  he  couldn't  have 
had  a  better  finder  turn  up  than 
the  man  who  found  the  leather 
containing  $108.  The  sailor  left 
his  money  in  a  telephone  booth. 
When  he  missed  it  and  went 
back,  it  was  gone. 

But  Cliff  Wesselmann,  a  Daily 
News  photographer  whose  radio¬ 
telephone  in  his  cruise  car 
wasn't  working  temporarily,  had 
entered  the  booth  and  found  the 
wallet.  He  was  busily  tele¬ 
phoning  all  the  numbers  in  a 
little  black  book  found  in  the 
wallet  when  a  report  came  in 
to  the  Daily  News  about  the 
sailor’s  loss.  It  turned  out  the 
sailor  had  been  telephoning 
friends  to  invite  them  to  his 
impending  wedding. 

Photographer  Wesselmann  is 
to  be  No.  1  guest. 

Credit  ior  Short  Course 

Lake  Lure,  N.  C. — Credit  for 
having  started  a  major  trend 
in  news  photography  was  given 
to  members  of  the  Carolinas 
Press  Photographers  Association 
by  Robin  F.  Garland  of  Graflex. 

Mr.  Garland,  who  is  a  com¬ 
mitteeman  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  re¬ 
lated  at  a  recent  meeting  here 
that  the  NPPA  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  model  plan  for  the 
function  of  short  courses  for 
press  cameramen  throughout  the 
country.  The  action,  he  said, 
resulted  from  the  sustained  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Carolinas  group  to 
sponsor  such  a  program  for 
Southern  news  photographers, 
which  is  scheduled  for  next 
April  at  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

A  committee  composed  of 
Johnny  Havlicek  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C. )  Daily  News;  Frank 
Jones  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
and  Carol  W.  Martin  of  Greens¬ 
boro.  was  named  to  confer  with 
P.  T.  Hines,  general  manager  of 
the  Greensboro  News  Co.,  re¬ 
garding  changes  in  the  annual 
photo  award  procedure  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Narrow  Escape 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Jack  Love¬ 
land,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  photographer,  who  was 


covering  a  fire  at  a  wastepaper 
warehouse,  narrowly  escaped 
when  a  wall  collapsed,  killing 
three  firemen. 

Jack  leaped  aside  as  the  wall 
came  down,  but  not  soon  enough 
to  avoid  being  struck  in  the  leg 
by  a  flying  brick.  His  injury 
was  not  serious — and  he  got  his 
pictures. 

Cigar  Contest  Ends 

Eric  Palmer  has  issued  the 
following  bulletin  to  camera¬ 
men; 

“The  news  photo  competition 
for  which  the  Cigar  Institute  of 
America  has  been  privileged  to 
make  quarterly  awards  will  be 
discontinued  June  30.  There¬ 
fore.  please  do  not  send  in  en¬ 
tries  after  that  date. 

“We  are  highly  appreciative 
of  your  interest,  over  this  long 
contest  period  (eight  years) — 
and  the  same  sentiment  applies, 
of  course,  in  recognition  of  the 
service  to  journalism  and  the 
public  you  are  rendering  in  the 
making  of  so  many  fine  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“Rest  assured  we  will  keep  in 
touch  with  you.  Whenever  any 
of  us  are  in  your  city  we  will 
certainly  pay  the  customary 
visit.  All  of  us  recall  these 
many  meetings  in  the  past  and 
regard  you  in  the  light  of  real 
friends.” 

The  'Impossible'  Shot 

How  a  couple  of  Press  25  Su¬ 
perflash  bulbs  combined  with 
resourcefulness  to  produce  “im¬ 
possible"  shots  of  a  street  acci¬ 
dent  is  related  by  Leo  P.  Rear¬ 
don,  secretary  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  letter  to  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Working  press  photographers 
were  attending  a  meeting  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  Ten  of  them 
had  brought  their  cameras  for 
repair  and  tune-up  by  Jim 
Saragino  of  Sylvania  and  Bob 
Garland  of  Graflex.  All  the 
cameras  had  been  disassembled 
for  examination. 

“Suddenly,”  reports  Mr.  Rear¬ 
don.  “a  loud  street  crash  was 
heard.  .  .  .  There,  right  below 
our  window,  were  two  girls 
stretched  out  cold  in  the  street. 
Boy,  oh,  boy,  what  a  spot  from 
which  to  take  the  whole  scene! 
Get  a  camera!  But  none  of 
them  worked;  all  10  on  hand 
were  in  various  stages  of  being 
fixed. 

“It  was  a  frantic  few  minutes 
while  Garland  and  Saragino 
grabbed  one  fellow's  box,  an¬ 
other’s  lens  and  shutter,  some¬ 
body's  synchronizer,  and  an¬ 
other  fellow's  flashgun.  ‘Swell, 
it  works;  who's  got  any  film?' 
Nobody! 

“Just  then  one  of  the  fellows 
came  in  from  a  job.  His  camera 
was  in  his  car  a  long  distance 
away  but  he  did  have  a  film- 
holder  in  his  pocket.  Somebody 
then  produced  two  Press  25’s. 
Two  midget  bulbs  for  two  shots 
from  the  third  floor  at  9:30  at 
night!  Brother,  don’t  miss  this 
one!' 

“Bob  Garland  shot  the  picture 
shown  in  the  Evening  Bulletin 
and  I  shot  the  diagram  picture 
which  api>eared  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal.  Coverage — that’s 
all.  brother — two  shots.  There 
were  many  anxious  moments 


until  word  came  back  from  the 
darkroom  that  the  shots  were 
OK.” 

Robeson  Objects 

Paul  Robeson,  the  singer,  was 
in  angry  mood  when  photogra 
phers  covered  the  wedding  of 
his  son,  Paul.  Jr.,  and  Marilyn 
Greenberg,  in  New  York  City 
June  19. 

Daily  Mirror  reporters  quoted 
the  noted  Negro  baritone  was 
snarling  at  cameramen:  “I  have 
the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
democratic  press  and  something 
within  me  keeps  me  from  smaii 
ing  your  cameras  over  your 
heads." 

“This  marriage,"  he  added 
“would  have  caused  no  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Soviet  Union.” 

On  Wabash  Staff 

Brown  G.  Roberts  has  left  the 
job  of  assistant  picture  editor  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  to  repre¬ 
sent  Wabash  Corp.,  photolamp 
division  of  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  in  Southern  Califo^ 
nia.  During  the  war  he  serv^ 
with  OWI  and  then  on  Yank. 

■ 

Sunday-Thursday 
Newspaper  Folds 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — The  three 
year-old  semi-weekly  Santa  Ana 
Globe  suspended  publication 
June  19  rather  than  continue 
against  “constantly  rising  pro 
duction  costs.”  Publishers  John 
W.  Dunlap  and  Gordon  Bishop 
started  the  Globe  as  a  Sunday 
paper  and  added  a  Thursday 
edition  last  October. 

•  *  • 

Camp  Hill,  Ala. — Publication 
of  the  Tallapoosa  News,  a  week¬ 
ly,  was  discontinued  with  the 
May  26  issue  by  J.  C  Hender¬ 
son,  owner.  J.  H.  Rodgers, 
Camp  Hill,  had  been  editor 
since  1926.  The  paper  was 
founded  in  1909. 

■ 

Ridder  and  Lewis 
Awarded  Degrees 

Austin,  Minn.  —  Benjamin  H 
Ridder,  president,  and  Herbert 
Lewis,  editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  were  award 
ed  honorary  journalistic  degrees 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  June 
24  of  the  First  District  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association. 

Recognition  was  also  given  to 
the  Winona  Republican-Herald 
and  Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle 
as  the  two  oldest  new'spapers  in 
the  First  District,  MEA. 

First  District  members  were 
guests  of  Harold  and  Geraldine 
Rasmussen,  publisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  respectively  of  the 
Austin  Herald. 

9th  R  <S  T  Plane 

Des  Moines.  la. — The  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  four-place  air¬ 
plane  for  news  and  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage.  It  is  named 
Good  News  IX — the  ninth 
plane  since  1928.  Don  Ultang. 
photographer,  is  pilot. 
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SPEED  GRAPHICS  Big  Factor  In 
Nation-Wide  Coverage  Of  News  Of  The  Day 


M  »»n‘  ainl  more  press  photographers 
from  eoasl  to  eoast  (and  all  over  the 
world)  are  using  the  new  Pa«‘einaker 
>7*/-,7-.7>  OK  t  I'll  1C,  elaiining  it's  the 
lines!  eaiiiera  !he>*ve  ever  worke<l 
with: 


One  New  York  top-flight  press 
photographer  says,  "On  iny  assign- 
iiM'iits. . .  I'm  ealled  on  to  take  any¬ 
thing  from  fires,  wrecks,  fl«MKls...to 
formal  portraits,  human-interest 
shots  —  and  it’s  the  Pacemaker 
SI'CI-.I>  GH.  tl'lllCevcrs  tiine.”Kvery- 
where.  press  photographers  have 
found,  for  ease  (»f  o|M*ration,  for  quick 
action,  for  sharp,  clear  pictures 
editors  demand,  the  Pacemaker 
SPi:i:i)  CRAPUIC  fills  the  hill! 

Graflex  Field  Offkes 
Always  Ready  To  Serve 

The  next  time  vou're  in  I^os  Angeles 
stop  in  to  see  us  at  304.V  Vi  ilshire 
Boulevard.  The  Graflex  Field  Oflice 
there  will  he  at  your  service,  ready 
to  help  in  anv  wav  to  keep  vour 
(Jraflex  equipment  as  sincM»th-o|H‘rat- 
ing  as  the  day  you  got  it. 

\nd  while  in  New'  York,  yon  can 
take  advantage  of  similar  facilities  at 
.^0  Km'kefeller  Plaxa  in  the  heart  of 
Radio  (aty.  Both  these  Graflex  Field 
<  fflices.  conveniently  located  on  hoth 
coasts,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of 
continuing  interest  Graflex  main¬ 
tains  in  every  camera  that  leaves  the 
plant.  Vi  e’re  alwavs  at  vour  service. 


Here's  the  new  Graflite  by  Graflex  —  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  rugged  flash  units  ever  mode. 
Con  be  used  with  several  side  lighting  units 
(above  right). 

Graflite  For  All 
Your  Flash  Needs 

(amihined  with  the  new  Pacrnuiker 
SI'F.Cl)  GRAPHIC,  the  new  Graflite 
flash — most  versatile,  «le|M‘ndahle, 
easiest  o|M‘rating  flash  unit  you  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  using — makes  a 
team  that  can't  he  h<‘at. 

(iraflite  is  the  result  of  over  eight 
years  of  Graflex  res«*arch.  It  has  /irc 
outlets.  In  the  switch  housing  is  the 
nndti-pur|M>se  circuit  control  thntugh 
which  any  one  of  three  circuits  nia\ 
he  selectetl.  A  o-inch  or  7-inch  re¬ 
flector  can  1m‘  used.  More  side  light¬ 
ing  units  (alnrve)  with  longer  cords 
can  he  used  her-aiise  you're  aide  t<» 
attach  more  battery  jsrwer  than  ever 


before.  Graflite  has  so  man\  out¬ 
standing  features  that  newsmen  have 
tenned  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  their  lighting  equipment. 


Here's  Looking 
At  You.,, By 
Bob  Garland 


■  ‘  .  luinn.  I'm  looking 

forward  to  seeing  you  fellows  at  the 
NPPA  Convention.  ...  I  predict 
there'll  be  plenty  of  chinning  alanit 
this  and  that  gimmick,  or  pnddems, 
or  just  questions  about  your  equip¬ 
ment  ...  as  always.  I'll  he  glad  to 
help  anv  way  I  can.  .  .  .  By  the  way, 
mv  visits  in  June  include  St.  Fouis. 
Memphis.OklahoniaCitx .  Ft.AA  t>rth, 
Dallas.  Houston.  Galveston  (^Texas 
Press  Photographer's  Association), 
New  Orleans.  Miami.  Atlanta.  Balti¬ 
more  ...  it  sure  would  help  to  get  a 
pre\iew  of  some  of  the  tuning-up 
vou'll  want  me  to  «lo  .  . .  can  ytm  just 
drop  me  a  card  in  Koidiester  so  I'll 
he  able  to  give  fast  service  the  next 
time  I  sto|)  in  to  see  you? 

Sav.  some  guys  have  been  asking 
alaxit  l<M>se  <'onnecting  cord  prongs 
that  g«>  into  the  solenoid  .  .  .  the 
answer  is  a  new  RuhlM-r  spa«’er  that 
voii  can  easily  install  .  .  .  just  let  me 
know  if  you  want  an)  and  i'll  send 
them  along  pronto  .  .  .  and  about 
cushtm-buill  cameras,  though  we  do 
not  make  any.  Graflex  is  glad  to  help 
in  suggesting  how  sjH'cial  problems 
of  that  kind  can  be  met  .  .  .  ami 
jM>ssif>lv  when*  .  .  .  hut  we  devoted 
<piite  a  few  \ears  to  making  the 
Pacemakers  the  all  'round  camera  for 
vou  .  .  .  and  rejmrts  have  indicated 
great  success  .  .  . 

HELPU  L  HI^T:  here  and  there 
I've  seen  that  fellows  squirt  oil  into 
the  «'able  release  s<K'ket  .  .  .  <lon't  do 
it  ...  it  gets  guniinv  and  doesn't 
help  in  the  long  run  .  .  .  just  rub  in  a 
small  amount  of  micromatic  graphite 
for  smooth  ojM'ration.  Be  seein'  ^ou! 
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CIRCULATION 

Des  Moines  R&T  Mail 
Room  Does  Big  Job 

By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


Nearly  the  entire  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  is  delivered  by  truck, 
with  the  com¬ 
plete  paper  as¬ 
sembled  in  the 
Register  and 
Tribune  mailing 
room  for  deliv¬ 
ery. 

Only  8.276  of 
the  470.000  Sun- 
d  a  y  Registers 
delivered  o  u  t  - 
side  the  city  of 
Des  Moines  are 
handled  by 
other  means  of 
t  r  a  nsportation. 

The  job  of  getting  the  paper 
into  the  hands  of  more  than 
500.000  families  every  Sunday 
morning  takes  both  manpower 
and  equipment.  The  R&T  mail¬ 
ing  room  and  traffic  department 
take  the  job  in  stride  each  week. 

Have  Modern  Mail  Room 

Located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  new  R&T  building,  which 
was  dedicated  June  20,  as  part 
of  the  Centennial  Week  observ¬ 
ance.  the  mailing  room  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  in  the  country.  Joe 
Menard  has  been  mailing  room 
superintendent  for  25  years, 
having  been  engaged  continu¬ 
ously  in  mailroom  work  since 
1901. 

Mr.  Menard's  knowledge  of 
mailing  room  equipment  is  so 
complete  that  he  has  been  able 
to  adapt  several  refinements  to 
machinery  installed  that  permit 
smoother  operation.  Sometime 
ago  he  made  an  adjustment  in 
the  addressing  machine  that 
speeded  up  the  operation  from 
200  to  300  papers  per  minute. 
When  the  Parker  automatic 
wire  binding  machines  were  in¬ 
stalled,  Joe  made  two  changes. 
He  changed  the  bundle  attach¬ 
ment  to  permit  tying  of  bundles 
of  any  size  and  he  installed  a 
counter  on  each  machine  to  tell 
at  a  glance  when  enough  bun¬ 
dles  have  been  tied  for  a  given 
load. 

Papers  are  conveyed  from  the 
press  room  to  the  mailing  room 
on  one  of  seven  sets  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors.  From  these, 
the  papers  are  transferred  to 
seven  sets  of  three  conveyor 
belts  each,  which  take  them  to 
the  wire  binding  machines. 

Use  220  Men  on  Saturdoy 

The  center  belt  takes  bundles 
without  labels  directly  to  the 
tying  machines.  The  men  count¬ 
ing  papers  get  their  supply  off 
the  belts  on  either  side.  On 
weekdays,  four  Pollard-Ailing 
machines  address  115,(100  papers 
daily  for  mail  subscribers.  Much 
of  this  work  is  eliminated  on 
Saturday  by  the  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter’s  farm  service  department 
with  its  motor  route  distribu¬ 
tion. 


After  bundles  are  tied  they 
are  dropped  into  spiral  gravity 
chutes  two  floors  below,  where 
they  are  loaded  into  waiting 
trucks  that  take  the  newspapers 
into  all  parts  of  Iowa.  No  sort 
ing  or  handling  is  required  after 
the  papers  are  tied.  Wrappers 
are  pre-sorted  according  to  load¬ 
ing  and  delivery  schedules. 

On  Saturday  nights,  it  takes 
a  force  of  220  men  to  handle 
the  Sunday  Registers  in  the 
mailing  room.  The  regular  day 
force  of  the  evening  Tribune  is 
54  men  and  the  night  force  for 
the  morning  Register  is  42. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  organization  covers  the 
entire  state,  with  A.  R.  Stokka, 
head  of  the  traffic  department, 
supervising  this  large-scale  dis¬ 
tribution  by  motor  truck.  More 
than  7.500  carrier  salesmen  de¬ 
liver  papers  to  homes.  Of  these. 
1.240  are  motor  route  salesmen 
who  travel  more  than  60.000 
miles  each  Sunday,  making  de¬ 
liveries  to  110,000  farm  homes. 
Such  service  permits  Iowa  farm 
families  to  enjoy  a  Sunday 
newspaper  on  their  day  of  leis 
ure  just  as  city  people  do. 

ICMA  Topics — ^Then  &  Now 

When  members  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  meet  in  Chicago  next 
week  for  their  Golden  Jubilee 
convention,  they  may  feel  they 
are  wrestling  with  some  of  the 
biggest  problems  confronting 
circulation  men  today.  Actu¬ 
ally,  however,  there  is  a  familiar 
note  between  the  1949  conven¬ 
tion  topics  and  those  discussed 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  50  years  ago. 

The  Fourth  Estate,  in  report¬ 
ing  the  ICMA  convention  of 
1899  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
stated:  "Some  interesting  topics 
were  discussed  in  an  informal 
manner.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  sub 
jects  were  the  abolishing  of  re¬ 
turn  privileges;  protection  from 
dead-beat  agencies;  the  best 
manner  of  handling  city  circula¬ 
tion;  new  and  valuable  ideas  of 
handling  agencies:  the  advis 
ability  of  giving  letters  to  trav¬ 
eling  men:  matter  of  using  pre¬ 
miums  in  furtherance  of  circu¬ 
lation.  .  . 

Circulation  management  has 
become  more  complex,  but  no 
more  competitive,  in  many 
cities,  at  least,  than  it  was  50 
years  ago,  but  ICMA  pioneers 
were  as  alert  to  contemporary 
problems  as  are  their  modern 
counterparts  today.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  circulation  kernels 
threshed  out  of  the  chaff  at 
Chicago  next  week.  ( See  E  &  P, 
May  28,  p.  36). 

While  the  1899  conventioneers 
“enjoyed  a  tally-ho  ride  through 
the  principal  thoroughfares  and 
parks.”  the  1949  delegates  and 
their  guests  will  be  treated  to  a 
full-round  of  entertainment  by 


Menard 


Parker  automatic  wire-tying 
machine  in  action  at  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  One  bun¬ 
dle.  just  bound,  is  on  its  way 
down  the  chute  to  a  waiting 
truck.  Another  bundle  is  ready 
to  be  tied. 

the  local  committee.  Entertain¬ 
ment  features  include  a  Lake 
Michigan  boat  trip  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  a  golf  tournament  for 
early  arrivals  on  Monday,  a 
luncheon  and  style  show  for  the 
ladies  Tuesday,  and  a  banquet 
Wednesday  evening  with  top  tal¬ 
ent  from  Chicago  night  clubs  on 
hand.  Members  of  the  local 
committee  are  Louis  H.  Rose. 
Tribune;  Jack  Shanahan.  Sun- 
Times;  C.  R.  Deuel,  Herald- 
American,  and  Art  Hall.  Daily 
News. 

Members  of  ICMA  are  receiv¬ 
ing  courtesy  cards  from  Elmer 
Michael  Walsh,  sheriff  of  Cook 
County. 

Hearst  Group  to  Meet 

Circulation  managers  of  all 
Hearst  Newspapers  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  meeting. 

J.  W.  Kenney,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Hearst  Newspapers,  will 
head  the  delegation  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  will  take  advantage  of  the 
gathering  to  conduct  a  special 
session  preliminary  to  the  ICMA 
for  a  discussion  of  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  circulation  factors. 

“Jack”  Kenney  has  been  in 
Hearst  circulation  service  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Boston  and  other  points.  He  has 
also  made  several  Coast  trips 
to  plan  Hearst  circulation  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  Far  West.  Before 
becoming  Hearst  circulation  di¬ 
rector  Mr.  Kenney  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 


tition  with  three  other  boys 
The  finalists  also  received  tner^ 
chandise  awards,  and  J(^ 
added  an  electric  toaster  to  his 
earnings.  His  cash  returns  au- 
proximated  $1,000. 

Carrier  Notes 

Four  $100  college  scholarships 
were  given  again  this  year  by 
the  Columbus  (O. )  Dispotch 
Two  were  presented  to  carriers 
in  Columbus  and  two  to  Dis 
patch  carriers  outside  of  (V 
lumbus.  .  .  .  The  Saginau: 
(Mich.)  News,  of  which  R.  R 
Ziegler  is  circulation  manager 
ran  a  full-page  ad  this  month! 
carrying  pictures  of  carrier 
graduates  from  high  school,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  value  of 
newspaperboy  training.  "Edu¬ 
cation  plus  good  experience" 
was  the  theme  of  the  message 
in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Saginaw  News  carriers  have 
nearly  $30,000  on  deposit  at  lo¬ 
cal  banks. 

■ 

Ambassador's  Widow 
Sells  Papers  for  GI 

The  80-year-old  widow  of  a 
United  States  ambassador  is  a 
“newsie”  every  day  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.  on  the  corner  of  VM 
Street  and  Third  Avenue  in 
Manhattan.  She  is  Mrs.  E.  Burd 
Grubb,  whose  husband,  a  Civil 
War  hero,  was  once  envoy  to 
Spain. 

Mrs.  Grubb  takes  over  the 
newsstand  each  day  while  a  2^ 
year-old  disabled  veteran  has 
his  lunch.  Mrs.  Grubb  sells 
papers  while  seated  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair.  She  was  injured  in  an 
accident  two  years  ago. 

■ 

Blackha'vifk  Edition 
Distributed  Widely 

Janesville.  Wis.  —  The  Jones 
ville  Gazette  has  published  its 
12th  annual  Blackhawk  Edition, 
a  48-page  tabloid  describing 
Southern  Wisconsin  recreation 
and  vacation  facilities.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  being  distributed  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana.  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
Over  the  July  4th  holiday,  a 
special  distribution  will  be  made 
to  cottages  and  hotels  on  Lake 
CJeneva,  Delavan  Lake  and  Lake 
Koshkomong.  Extra  copies  are 
being  made  available  at  the 
Gazette  office  for  10  cents,  15 
cents  mailed.  During  the  years 
the  edition  has  been  published.  C 
the  Gazette  has  distributed  more 
than  375,000  copies. 


Earnings  Reported 

Financial  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  to  newspaperboys  were  re¬ 
vealed  when  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  awarded  a  $250  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  to  John  Part¬ 
ridge. 

John  worked  a  daily  average 
of  1V&  hours  for  18  months,  re¬ 
ceiving  $55  to  $60  monthly  or 
more  than  $1.30  per  hour.  In 
qualifying  for  the  scholarship 
he  won  a  “T"  shirt,  a  fountain 
pen.  a  radio  and  a  wristwatch. 

Average  monthly  earnings  for 
all  independent  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  is  from  $40  to  $50  month¬ 
ly,  the  Chronicle  reported. 

John,  just  15,  obtained  his 
scholarship  in  a  finals  compe- 
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EDITORS  STATE  VIEWS  ON  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGNING 


continued  from  page  10 


more  than  circulation  contests. 
We  feel  that  a  newspaper  has  to 
plav  the  part  of  a  good  citizen 
in  its  community.  That  involves 
an  interest  in  about  everything 
that  occurs.  In  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  gotten  involvetl 
in  everything  from  quack  doc¬ 
tors  to  political  reforms. 

“I  cannot  imagine  any  effec¬ 
tive  argument  for  a  newspaper 
not  campaigning.  Certainly  I 
think  newspapers  today  have  a 
duty  beyond  the  simple  report¬ 
ing  of  new’S  or  making  sufficient 
money  to  stay  in  the  black.  If 
we  don't  campaign  or  aid  those 
who  campaign,  who  else  will  do 
it?" 


*  *  « 


Ja.mes  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal — “As  you 
know  there  are  intelligent,  jus¬ 
tified.  productive  campaigns; 
and  there  are  cheap,  sensational 
harmful  ones.  To  me,  the  pri¬ 
mary  thing  about  a  newspaper 
campaign  is  this:  if  a  paper  has 
to  let  loose  both  barrels  against 
some  public  menace  it  usually 
means  (not  always  but  usually) 
that  the  paper  has  failed  in  its 
job.  If  a  newspaper  keeps  an 
alert  eye  on  its  community  and 
reveals  evils  and  dangers  before 
they  flourish,  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  is  seldom  required.  That 
is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
strive,  though  I  must  add  quick¬ 
ly  that  we  have  not  achieved  it 
by  a  good  deal. 

“Some  papers  get  pu*’ed  up 
and  self-important,  and  consid¬ 
erably  unfair  to  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  them  when  they  get 
launched  on  a  campaign.  Self- 
righteousness  must  be  guarded 
against  incessantly.  But  a  good 
paper  will  use  itself  beneficially 
and  a  bad  paper — well  nothing 
helps  them." 


Erwin  D.  Canh.am,  Christian 
Science  Monitor — “I  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  possible 
negative  side  to  the  question. 
Such  campaigns  ought  obvious¬ 
ly  to  be  based  upon  the  news¬ 
papers’  best  concept  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  The  paper  has  a 
duty  to  sit  back  and  look  at  the 
community  as  a  whole,  reach  its 
conclusions  as  to  the  line  of  at¬ 
tack  it  deems  most  useful,  and 
then  wade  in.  When  campaigns 
are  on  too  narrow  or  selfish  a 
basis,  they  lay  newspapers  open 
to  the  charge  that  they  are  abus¬ 
ing  their  power.” 

«  •  * 

E.  T.  Stone,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post'Intelligencer  —  “I  certainly 
beUeve  newspapers  should  cam¬ 
paign  and  with  all  the  vigor  at 
their  command  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  calls  for  it. 

“Very  often  his  newspaper  is 
the  only  champion  the  ordinary 
guy  has  against  abuses  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  dishonest  repre¬ 
sentation  in  city  council,  state 
legislature  or  congress.  Special 
interests  have  their  lobbies;  the 
ordinary  taxpayer  none.  I 
think  it  up  to  the  newspaper  to 
do  the  lobbying  so  to  speak,  for 
the  average  decent  citizen. 

“It  has  been  my  invariable  ex¬ 
perience  that  when  a  newspaper 
has  an  honest  issue,  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  intelligently  and  with 


appropriate  vigor  it  gets  results 
and  gains  in  the  respect  of  its 
readers. 

“However,  it  has  also  been 
my  experience  that  a  synthetic 
or  made  campaign  falls  flat  on 
its  face.  I  have  found  that  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  campaigns 
stem  from  events  in  the  daily 
news — you  just  can’t  sit  down 
and  think  them  up.” 

*  •  • 

Herbert  Elliston,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post — “The  function  of 
a  newspaper,  as  Mr.  Dooley  put 
it.  is  to  give  and  comment  on 
the  news.  This  does  not  exclude 
crusades,  but  it  does  exclude 
too  much  crusading,  for  I  think 
a  newspaper  is  apt  to  lose  a 
sense  of  perspective — that  is  to 
say,  it  cannot  cover  the  water¬ 
front — by  too  much  crusading. 
A  newspaper  must  remember  its 
function.  We  are  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  crusading  newspa¬ 
per,  but  we  try  to  ride  our  cru¬ 
sades,  and  not  let  them  ride  us." 
•  •  • 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal — “It  is  obvious 
that  for  a  campaign  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  it  must  be  directed  at  a 
situation  which  needs  improv¬ 
ing.  To  be  successful,  it  cannot 
consist  of  pin  pricks,  but  there 
must  be  power  punches.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  an  apathetic 

public  mind  can  be  aroused.” 

*  •  • 

Roy  a.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  —  “A  newspaper 
should  not  campaign  just  to  be 
campaigning.  It  will  soon  bore 
its  readers  and  make  its  essen¬ 
tial  campaigns  ineffective.  Of 
course,  if  a  newspaper  is  going 
to  be  militant  and  do  its  duty  in 
a  community,  it  should  cam¬ 
paign  for  things  that  are  needeti. 
It  should  be  the  hairshirt  of  its 
community.  But  it  is  always 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  like  to  be  pushed 
around  by  newspapers  or  any¬ 
body  else.” 

*  •  * 

B.  M.  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star — “I  think  newspa¬ 
pers  most  certainly  should  cam¬ 
paign.  although  I  suppose  there 
are  different  meanings  of  the 
word  campaign.  .  .  .  The  danger 
in  some  types  of  newspaper 
campaigning  lies  in  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  opposing  point  of 
view  to  an  extent  that  amounts 
to  distortion  of  the  facts.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  campaign  even 
for  a  good  cause  conducteil  along 
that  line  is  a  healthy  thing.” 

*  •  * 

ViRGiNius  Dabney,  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times-Dispatch  —  “There 
is  a  distinction  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  campaigns  and  crusades. 
Certain  types  of  crusades  im¬ 
press  me  as  undesirable,  since 
they  are  of  the  sensational  or 
nagging  type  which  anger  or  ir¬ 
ritate  people  unnecessarily.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  firm  and  aggressive 
without  being  needlessly  offen¬ 
sive.  Of  course,  some  toes  have 
to  be  stepped  on  in  any  worth¬ 
while  campaign  or  crusade.” 

•  *  • 

Palmer  Hoyt.  Denver  (Col.) 
Post — “A  newspaper  that  doesn’t 
go  all  out  for  some  particular 
public  benefit  every  once  in 


awhile  is  as  dull  and  drab  and 
as  unlikely  of  success  as  the 
runner  who  would  expect  to 
win  first  place  by  going  at  an 
easy  lope  all  the  way,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  went  along  with¬ 
out  trying  to  tell  and  sell  people 
whenever  he  did  something 
noteworthy,  or  the  housewife 
who  always  served  up  ham¬ 
burger  and  mashed  potatoes. 

“If  newspaper  publishers 
chose  the  easiest  course  they 
would  never  throw  the  resources 
of  their  papers  into  campaigns 
for  anything.  But  they  know, 
because  the  news  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  they  handle  is  the  most 
eloquent  and  forceful  testimon¬ 
ial  to  the  fact,  that  without  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  they  will  not  only 
fail  to  progress — they'll  slide 
backwards.” 

•  •  • 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press — “The  answer  I 
would  make  is  emphatically 
yes.’ 

“The  simple  philosophy  which 
guided  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
myself  is — People  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Greater  Cleveland, 
for  whom  the  Cleveland  Press  is 
primarily  published,  sustain  us 
in  business. 

“In  return  for  this,  the  least 
w'e  can  do  is  everything  con¬ 
structively  possible  to  make  sure 
that  the  community  of  Greater 
Cleveland  is  in  good  condition, 
that  those  things  which  are 
inimical  to  its  health,  welfare 
and  safety  are  campaigned 
against,  strengthened  or  im¬ 
proved.  that  those  things  which 
are  needed  should  be  advocated 
with  as  much  vigor  as  the  paper 
can  bear  upon  them.” 

«  *  « 

Ben  Reese,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch — “All  crusades 
are  in  the  public  interest.  A 
newspaper  crusade  can  best  be 
defined  by  saying  that  a  news¬ 
paper  takes  hold  of  a  situation 
in  which  the  public  has  an  in¬ 
terest  and  milks  the  story  dry 
from  day  to  day  until  the  public 
interest  either  is  served  or  the 
public  is  fully  informetl.  Such 
crusades  or  campaigns,  of 
course,  are  accompanied  by  edi¬ 
torials  and  cartoons.” 

•  *  • 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  D  e  s 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une — “Newspapers  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  field  of  local  news 
because  if  the  newspaper  doesn’t 
do  the  job  there,  it  may  not  be 
done  at  ali. 

“In  some  situations,  a  vigorous 
campaign  may  be  the  only  way 
to  impress  the  facts  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
newspaper  must  also  be  cautious 
about  overdoing  crusades.  It  is 
easy  to  campaign  just  for  the 
sake  of  a  campaign. 

“In  my  opinion,  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  crusades  is  vigor¬ 
ous,  penetrating,  hard-hitting 
tlay-to-day  reporting.  If  this  is 
coupled  with  forthright  expres¬ 
sion  of  editorial  opinion,  the 
newspaper,  I  believe,  is  then  ful¬ 
filling  its  function  every  day  of 
the  week.” 


Herbert  Brucker.  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant — “I  think  you 
would  have  a  difficult  time  in 
convincing  anybody  that  news¬ 
papers  should  not  campaign.  At 
the  same  time  I  rather  think  a 
great  many  laymen  are  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  campaigns  seem 
to  be  rather  spasmodic  and  not 
well  thought  out.  and  also  that 
they  are  sometimes  overdone. 

“A  long  while  ago  I  used  to 
work  on  the  World  in  New 
York.  Their  campaigns  were 
campaigns,  after  the  fashion  still 
nobly  carried  on  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch  in  St.  Louis.  But  the 
World  is  dead.  I  don’t  think, 
obviously,  that  it  was  the  cam¬ 
paigns  that  killed  it.  Quite  the 
opposite,  probably.  But  I  do 
have  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in 
my  opinion,  campaigns  are 
something  secondary  to  a  news¬ 
paper.  "nie  first  job  is  to  do  the 
most  possible  toward  reporting 
the  news,  then  to  interpret  that 
news  forcefully  and  with  the 
long  view  in  mind.  ’There  can 
be  quite  a  bit  of  quiet  campaign¬ 
ing  done  on  the  editorial  page. 

“Campaigns  should  be  taken 
on  only  when  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  issue  is  of  some  mo¬ 
ment.  And  I  think  the  more  re¬ 
strained  they  are,  and  the  less 
a  newspaper  departs  from  the 
orthodox  pattern  of  objective 
news  and  incisive  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  the  more  effective  they 
are.” 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  Detroit 
(  Mich. )  Free  Press — “I  would 
say  if  a  newspaper  did  not  cam¬ 
paign  it  violates  its  fundamental 
principle  as  a  news  gathering 
instrument.  To  tell  the  truth  is 
always  a  challenge  to  compla¬ 
cency  and  any  editor  with  the 
courage  to  tell  his  readers  the 
truth  is  bound  to  be  running  a 
militant,  crusading  newspaper. 
Only  the  venal  and  cowardly 
editors  avoid  such  campaigns. 

“The  only  thing  to  be  certain 
of  is  that  any  such  crusade  for 
civic  righteousness  and  com¬ 
munity  improvement  is  based 
on  sound  information  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  entire  problem 
so  that  the  innocent  are  not  hurt 
and  that  the  truth  shall  prevail. 
No  newspaper  worthy  of  the 
name  has  any  higher  call  to 
duty.” 

•  *  » 

Basil  L.  Walters.  Chicago 
Daily  News — “In  my  opinion 
American  newspapers  are  all 
too  standardized.  There  should 
be  some  papers  which  crusade; 
there  should  be  some  papers 
predominantly  local;  and  there 
should  be  some  papers  highly 
objective:  and  some  a  mixture 
of  objectivity  and  crusading.” 

“If  too  much  crusading  is 
done  by  newspapiers,  and  if 
crusading  is  done  in  an  unfair 
manner,  and  if  the  paper  gets  so 
enthusiastic  about  its  crusade 
that  it  gets  to  be  unfair  and 
doesn’t  print  the  other  side.  I 
think  often  the  crusade  is  not 
effective. 

“Gootl,  hard-hitting,  objective 
reporting  is  often  mistaken  for 
crusading.  Certainly  I  am  for 
digging  and  digging  and  digging 
to  give  the  public  all  of  the 
facts.” 
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22-Year  Columnist  Burbank  Daily  Review,  and 

Hollywood,  Calif. — Interviews  Culver  City  Star-News. 
still  make  her  nervous,  confesses 


600  Columns  of  Ads 
Say  ‘You  Need  FM’ 


Providence,  R.  I. — More  than 
600  columns  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  used  in  two 
months  by  WPJB.  the  FM  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  to  proclaim  the  advantages 
of  FM  listening  and  spur  set 
sales  in  an  ordinarily  dull  sea¬ 
son. 

“Radio  authorities  say  you 
need  FM  for  the  best  in  radio” 
is  the  theme  around  which 
WPJB  has  built  its  campaign. 
Newspaper  ads,  bus  cards,  win¬ 
dow  streamers,  counter  displays 
and  truck  posters  carry  this 
theme  throughout  the  WPJB 
listening  area. 

Pictures  of  more  than  150  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  are  being 
used  in  the  WPJB  newspaper 
ads.  Each  advertisement  pro¬ 
claims  some  superior  feature 
of  FM  reception  in  an  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  dealer  whose  pic¬ 
ture  is  used.  ITie  WPJB  signa¬ 
ture  cut  provides  the  station  tie- 
in.  All  the  copy  is  aimed  at  sell¬ 
ing  FM  as  the  superior  listening 
medium. 

Several  dealers  have  used 
their  own  ads  to  boost  set  sales 
and  these  ads  have  been  run  in 
conjunction  with  endorsement 
ads  scheduleii  by  WPJB. 

Seta  on  Display 

As  a  further  service  to  FM  and 
the  distributors,  a  set  display 
has  been  maintained  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Building  lobby  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign.  One  of 
the  sets  on  display  is  tuned  con¬ 
stantly  to  WPJB  to  demonstrate 
the  clarity  of  FM  reception.  All 
sets  carrj'  price  tags.  Sets  are 
changed  weekly  to  give  each  of 
the  major  manufacturers  a  share 
in  the  lobby  promotion. 

“When  our  survey  of  more 
than  2.000  homes  showed  that 
70*^  of  those  not  owning  FM 
were  planning  to  buy  FM  sets 
next,  we  decided  it  was  time  to 
help  the.se  people  make  up  their 
minds  about  FM.”  H.  William 
Koster.  manager  of  WPJB.  said 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
campaign. 

WPJB  promotion  of  FM  al¬ 
ready  had  given  Rhode  Island 
a  record  nearly  five  times  as 
good  as  the  nationwide  average 
increase  in  FM  set  sales.  During 
1948.  FM  sales  increased  some 
35*^  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  in  Rhode  Island  the 
increase  was  162*^.  Constant 
FM  promotion  by  WPJB  through 
columns  in  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sunday  Journal  and  the 
Evening  Bulletin  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  for  this  difference. 

Dealers  were  surveyed  as  well 
as  listeners  in  order  to  learn 
how  well  FM  was  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  prospective  set  buyers. 
Mr.  Koster  expained.  This  study 
disclosed  that  many  radio  sales¬ 
men  neither  understood  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  FM  reception  nor 
knew  how  to  demonstrate  the 
sets  they  were  tr>-ing  to  sell. 
One  of  the  incidental  benefits  of 
the  campaign  has  been  an  im- 
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provement  in  these  store  dem¬ 
onstrations.  which  should  add  to 
the  increase  in  sales,  Mr.  Koster 
believes. 

This  dealer  survey  also 
checked  on  the  supply  of  FM 
sets  to  determine  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  would  be  available 
to  meet  the  expected  upswing  in 
demand.  Most  dealers  either 
had  sufficient  FM  sets  on  hand 
or  were  able  to  secure  added 
supplies  from  their  distributors 
and  manufacturers. 

Spot  checks  on  progress  of  the 
campaign,  still  only  a  couple 
weeks  underway,  show  dealers 
are  experiencing  a  sudden  pick¬ 
up  in  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
FM  models.  Mr.  Koster  reported. 
While  spring  months  ordinarily 
see  a  drop  in  radio  set  sales, 
most  of  the  dealers  say  the 
WPJB  promotion  has  reversed 
the  seasonal  trend. 

Many  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
comments  on  the  FM  campaign 
have  come  to  WPJB  from  deal- 
efrs  in  smaller  communities  after 
their  pictures  have  aopeared  in 
advertLsements,  Mr.  Koster  said. 

“These  dealers  in  the  towns 
enjoy  a  wi<le  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  that  brings  them  much  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  w'hen  their 
pictures  apnear  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  press”  Mr.  Koster  re¬ 
marked.  “These  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  in  turn,  help  the  small 
dealer  to  do  an  especially  good 
job  of  demonstrating  and  selling 
the  FM  advantages.” 

Outstanding  Programs 

Programming  at  WPJB  has  set 
the  uace  for  the  general  FM  pro¬ 
motion  by  giving  Rhode  Island 
listeners  outstanding  programs 
of  their  own.  Mr.  Koster  said. 

“We  haven’t  been  content  to 
sit  here  and  spin  platters. 
Neither  have  we  tried  to  imitate 
the  networks.”  Mr.  Koster  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  have  put  on  out¬ 
standing  programs  from  all  over 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island — pro¬ 
grams  that  were  worth  hearing. 
We  can  do  a  programming  job 
for  Rhode  Island  listeners  that 
the  networks  can’t  do.  because 
we  are  here  and  the  networks 
aren’t.” 

Popular  programs  have  in¬ 
cluded  those  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  with  local  talent  by 
WPJB  staff  members,  well- 
.spaced  and  comprehensive  news 
broadcasts,  complete  coverage  of 
local  college,  schoolboy  and  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  events:  forums  on 
current  problems,  presenting 
leading  citizens  on  statewide 
panels:  musical  programs  pre¬ 
sented  by  college  groups  and  in¬ 
dependent  clubs  from  the  area; 
farm  and  Grange  discussions:  a 
music  competition  which  award¬ 
ed  three  WPJB  scholarships  to 
winning  students,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  persons  in  the 
news  are  interviewed  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

Plans  are  already  underway 
for  next  Fall  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  FM  advantages. 


Zuma  Palmer  who  has  begun  her 
22nd  year  as  ra- 
<lio  columnist 
and  editor  of 
the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News. 

Although  she 
has  plied  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons 
connected  with 
radio  w’ith  ques- 
tions  to  get 
stories  for  her 
six -day-a- week 
column,  it  is  still 
difficult  for  her 
to  meet  strange 
pieople.  Miss  Palmer  explains. 

One  of  the  best  known  radio 
editors  in  Southern  California. 
Miss  Palmer  uses  interviews 
with  the  big-wigs  of  radio  to 
keep  her  column  fresh  and  high 
in  reader  interest. 

Taking  few  notes  when  she 
interviews,  she  doesn’t  flatter 
her  subject  in  the  column.  “I 
just  let  people  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,”  Miss  Palmer  says.  “And 
it  is  easier  that  way,  as  I  don’t 
claim  to  be  a  great  writer.” 

How  did  she  get  started  in  the 
business — back  in  the  days  when 
radio  programs  more  often  than 
not  were  half  entertainment  and 
half  static? 

Hollywood ites  assume  it  was 
through  her  brother.  Judge  Har¬ 
lan  Palmer,  publisher  of  the 
Citizen-News. 

Miss  Palmer  denies  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
w-as  the  advertising  manager,  T. 
Harw'ood  Young,  who  suggested 
that  she  write  a  radio  column, 
for  the  readers  and  not  for  the 
broadcasters.  Miss  Palmer 
agreed  on  one  condition — that 
the  advertising  department 
never  attempt  to  dictate  to  her. 
It  never  has.  she  avers. 

WPIX  One  Year  Old 

WPIX,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  TV  station,  marked  its  first 
year  on  the  air  June  15.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  now  operating  an  average 
of  45  hours  per  w'eek. 

The  station  announced  that 
during  Julv,  1948.  it  had  seven 
spon.sors.  buving  a  total  of  15 
hours  and  30  minutes.  During 
the  past  month,  WPIX  had  55 
sponsors,  w'ho  bought  80  hours 
and  15  minutes. 

Page  Feature 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. — Twenty 
California  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  four  dailies,  are  using  a  new 
feature — a  page  mat  entitled 
“Hollywood  to  New  York”  and 
devoted  to  television  and  radio. 
Conceived  by  Television  News 
Service,  it  has  been  in  operation 
about  three  months.  It  offers  a 
weekly  television  log,  an  illus¬ 
trated  news  column  on  television 
and  radio,  a  tele-sports  column, 
show  reviews,  guide  to  new  pro¬ 
grams,  news  of  video  and  radio 
production  and  ’  development, 
and  general  stories  from  both 
Hollywood  and  New  York.  Sev¬ 
eral  advertising  managers  have 
reported  “excellent  results”  in 
space  sales  for  the  page,  whose 
columns  are  standard  size. 
Among  dailies  using  the  service 
are  the  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook,  Inglewood  Daily  News, 
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Air-Cooled  Transmitter 

An  air-cooled  television  trans¬ 
mitter  employing  mid-level 
modulation,  has  been  introduced 
by  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corp.  The  equipment,  available 
in  both  the  54  to  88  and  the 
to  216  megacycle  bands,  has  a 
visual  power  output  of  5  KW 
and  an  aural  output  of  3  KW. 

ABC  in  Mobile 

WABB,  the  Mobile  (Ala.l 
Press  Register  station,  has  taken 
over  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  affiliation  of  WMOB,  which 
went  off  the  air  June  15  “be¬ 
cause  of  continued  operating 
losses.”  WABB  also  carries  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System  pro¬ 
grams. 

Personnel  Switches 

William  H.  Fineshriber,  Jr. 
director  of  operations  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
has  been  appointed  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  programs  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System,  effe^ 
tive  July  15. 

Gilson  Gray  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  operations 
for  CBS.  He  has  been  director 
of  the  CBS  Editing  Department 

Ted  Oberfelder  has  b«n 
named  director  of  advertising, 
promotion  and  research  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Earl  H.  Mullin  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  national  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  network,  in  ope^ 
ational  moves  designed  to 
streamline  activity  in  the  de¬ 
partments  concerned. 

■ 

Projected  Daily  Polls 
Public  On  Contents 

Casper,  Wyo.  —  The  Cosper 
Morning  Star,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  publication  in  August,  has 
completed  a  survey  for  prospec¬ 
tive  readers  to  determine  the 
new’spaper’s  editorial  and  fea¬ 
ture  content. 

The  poll  showed  a  7-to-l  pref¬ 
erence  for  tabloid  size  over 
standard.  Readers  also  had  their 
choice  of  syndicated  columnists, 
with  Drew  Pearson  leading. 

Content  of  the  Morning  Star 
will  be  based  on  the  preferences 
shown  by  the  readers  in  the 
survey,  Alan  Drey  editor  and 
publisher,  said.  The  Star  will 
be  the  first  new  daily  in  "Wyo¬ 
ming  in  more  than  12  years. 
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Santa  Anita  Expense  Report  Lists  Newsmen 


Emeritus  Rank 
To  Thompson 
In  Minneaplis 

Minneapolis — John  T  h  o  m  p  - 
son.  Minneapolis  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  for  25  years,  was  elected 
"publisher  emer- 
i  t  u  s  ”  of  the 
Af  i  n  neapolis 
Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the 
company  at 
their  annual 
meeting. 

Mr.  T  h  o  m  p- 
son.  75,  and  a 
native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  became 
publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Thompson  , 
Star  on  June  1,  I 

1924.  Previously  he  had  served  i 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  ' 
Times-Herald,  in  the  business 
office  of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
managing  editor  of  Pearson’s 
Magazine,  and  as  secretary  of 
Little  &  Ives,  New  York  book 
publishers. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Thompson  be-  | 
came  publisher  of  the  Minneap-  j 
olis  Tribune  as  well  as  the  Star, 
when  the  Minneapolis  Star  ac-  | 
quired  the  Tribune.  j 

John  Cowles,  who  was  re-  > 
elected  president  and  editor  of  i 
the  Star  and  Tribune  at  the  di-  . 
rectors’  meeting,  announced  j 
that  in  the  newly-created  post  , 
Mr.  Thompson  will  continue  to  j 
counsel  with  executives  and  em-  | 
ployes  and  to  serve  on  the  board  ' 
of  directors. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  | 
directors  were:  Gardner; 
Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board;  I 
Gideon  D.  Seymour,  vicepresi-  ' 
dent  and  executive  editor;  Joyce  | 
A.  Swan,  vicepresident  and  busi-  ; 
ness  manager;  Lyle  K.  Ander-  | 
son,  vicepresident  and  treasurer;  i 
Stanley  Hawks,  vicepresident; 
Harold  Perkins,  vicepresident  j 
and  secretary;  and  Arthur  Bal-  ' 
lantine,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary. 

The  company’s  directors,  all 
re-elected,  are  John  Cowles,  ! 
Gardner  Cowles,  Messrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Seymour,  Swan,  Anderson,  I 
Hawks,  Perkins  and  Kingsley 
H.  Murphy. 

■ 

'49  Consumer  Analysis 


’The  1949  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.  1  market  ' 
was  published  last  week  by  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  j 
Following  the  format  of  the  last  i 
two  years,  the  book  includes 
brand  preference  and  other  fig¬ 
ures  for  all  three  years,  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

The  survey  covers  3,000  fami¬ 
lies  (2.9%  of  the  total)  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  check  of  140  grocery 
stores  and  75  drug  stores.  New 
product  classifications  added  this 
year  are  anti-freeze,  gum,  ice 
cream,  investors’  service,  stocks 
f  and  bonds,  fresh  milk,  hot  roll 
mix,  preserves  and  television. 

Families  owning  TV  receivers 
romprised  1.2%  of  the  sample. 
Leading  makes  were  RCA-Vic- 
tor  and  Motorola,  with  17.5%  of 
the  market  each. 


S.ACRAMENTO,  Calif. — Payments 
made  to  newspapermen  for 
travel  expenses  were  disclosed 
in  a  California  legislative  com¬ 
mittee’s  hearing  on  a  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tax  on  race  tracks. 

Santa  Anita  track  paid  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  four  Los  Angeles 
sports  writers  to  the  Kentucky 
Derby  and  hosted  10  visitors  for 
the  Santa  Anita  Handicap  and 
Derby  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$6,484.34,  according  to  figures 
presented  by  Assemblyman 
Laughlin  Waters.  He  said  the 
track  paid  $9,891.82  for  food 
and  beverages  served  in  the 


track  press  box  and  Press  Club. 

Commenting  that  the  track 
was  not  “pinching  pennies,’’  Mr. 
Waters  reported  the  track  paid 
Kentucky  Derby  trip  expenses 
of  $1,500  each  to  Paul  Lowry, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Maurice 
Bernard.  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
and  of  $750  each  to  Bob  Herbert. 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  and 
Jim  Mitchell,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express. 

Travel  expenses  to  the  Santa 
Anita  handicap  were  listed  as 
follows:  Harry  B.  Smith,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  $250;  Bud 
Spencer,  San  Francisco  News, 


Abe  Kemp.  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Jack  McDonald,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  Rudy 
Hickey,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee;  Russ  Newland,  Associated 
Press,  and  Hal  Wood,  United 
Press.  $150  each;  Warren  Brown, 
Chicago  Herald- American,  $200, 
and  Joe  Williams.  New  York 
World-Telegram,  $498.34. 

■ 

2  Neiv  Inlanders 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Willoughby  (O.)  Lake 
County  News-Herald,  and  the 
Carmi  ( Ill. )  Democrat-Tribune. 


WANTED: 

A 

THRESHOLD 


The  problem  of  finding  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  threshold  always  has  been  a 
serious  one,  even  before  the  days  of 
the  current  housing  shortage.  That 
is  why  we  derive  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  being  able  to  make 
available  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
policyholders  for  mortgage  loans  to 
prospective  home  owners. 

Of  course,  our  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  invest  our  policyholders’ 
fimds  judiciously.  We  have  found 


that  mortgages  on  residential  proi>- 
erties  meet  that  objective;  as  invest¬ 
ments,  they  earn  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  our  policyholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  help  to  improve 
the  communities  in  which  many  of 
these  people  live. 

Thus,  by  investing  some  of  the 
available  funds  in  homes,  and  by  in¬ 
suring  the  lives  of  our  policyholders, 
we  are  helping  to  further  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal :  to  live  comfortably  today, 
with  security  for  tomorrow. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 
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PROMOTION 

Spread  the  Spending 
Theme  Good  for  PR 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


If  any  newspaper  is  perchance 
looking  for  a  theme  for  a  worth¬ 
while  public  service  promotion 
at  this  time,  we  refer  them  to 
the  June  20th  issue  of  Glenn 
Griswold's  Public  Relations 
News. 

"Now  is  the  time,"  the  news¬ 
letter  pK)ints  out,  "for  every 
medium  of  communication  to 
tell  the  public  frankly  and  con¬ 
structively  the  facts  about  our 
present  economic  situation.  The 
only  real  deterrent  to  business 
stability  and  progress  today  is 
the  hesitancy  of  the  consumer 
to  buy.  a  hesitancy  based  on 
vague  fears  for  the  future  rather 
than  on  any  real  suffering  of 
the  present." 

Follow  some  facts  about  em¬ 
ployment.  national  income,  and 
personal  savings.  Then  the  com¬ 
ment,  "Thus  far.  the  slump  is 
almost  exclusively  a  state  of 
mind.  It  will  not  be  dissipated 
by  any  silly  talk  about  ‘two 
chickens  in  every  pot.’  It  can 
be  softened  by  common  sense. 
Let’s  spread  it  around.” 

It’s  obvious  to  anyone  who 
casts  even  half  an  eye  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  business  news  in 
his  paper  that  what  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  is  talking  about  when  he 
says  to  spread  around  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  spreading  around 
the  common  spending.  In  far 
fewer  words,  and  those  far 
easier  to  understand,  they  are 
themselves  spreading  around 
the  same  doctrine  that  Sumner 
Slichter.  a  Harvard  highbrow 
in  economics,  has  been  preach¬ 
ing.  Others,  too — and  it  .seems 
to  make  sense. 

There  are  some  who  will 
argue  that  this  is  a  job  for  the 
editorial  page  to  do.  and  the 
promotion  department  would  be 
well  advised  to  keep  its  nose 
out  of  it.  Well,  we  don’t  know 
of  any  newspaper  editorial  page 
so  far  that  has  disagreed  with 
the  doctrine.  And  if  a  news¬ 
paper  believes  in  a  doctrine,  is 
there  anything  wrong  with  using 
advertising  in  its  columns — 
which  people  read  as  well  if  not 
better  than  the  editorials — to 
spread  it? 

Newspapers  are  quick  to  try 
to  sell  advertisers  the  idea  of 
using  newspaper  advertising,  on 
the  local  level,  to  sell  ideas  and 
to  persuade  public  opinion. 
They  build  up  advertising  as  a 
potent  force  in  the  spread  of 
ideas.  Yet  they  are  themselves 
most  reluctant  to  use  this  same 
force  to  spread  these  same  ideas. 

If  a  newspaper  believes  with 
Dr.  Slichter  and  Mr.  Griswold 
that  now  is  a  time  to  spend 
rather  than  hoard  savings — and 
certainly  the  newspaper’s  mer¬ 
chant  advertisers  are  using 
space  lavishly  to  get  this  idea 
across — then  why  isn't  it  a 
sound  idea  for  the  newspaper  to 
use  advertising  to  sell  this  idea? 
The  editorial  page  is  all  right. 


of  course.  But  advertising  offers 
a  more  flexible  medium  and  a 
wider  variety  of  techniques. 

(  Strictly  aside — the  editorial 
page  that  first  begins  to  use 
some  of  advertising's  flexibility 
and  techniques  to  sell  its  ideas  is 
going  to  get  itself  a  new  crowd 
of  readers.  • 

But  here's  an  idea  for  some 
enterprising  promotion  depart 
ment  to  play  with.  It  ought  to 
build  fine  public  relations  with 
the  city's  merchants.  And  it 
ought  to  do  the  city,  and  hence 
the  merchants  and  the  news¬ 
paper  itself,  a  world  of  a  lot 
of  good. 

No  Magic  At  All 

The  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  publicity  handouts,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  come  from 
women’s  clubs,  is  always  with 
a  newspaper.  Some  of  them 
have  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
through  the  medium  of  an  an¬ 
nual  conference  for  women's 
club  publicity  chairmen,  at 
which  the  simple  how-to-do  it 
stuff  is  thrown  at  the  good 
ladies. 

The  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post- 
Gazette,  however,  tried  to  solve 
it.  and  apparently  with  some 
success,  just  by  printing  an 
eight-page  booklet  and  mailing 
it  to  the  publicity  secretaries. 
"There’s  nothing  magic.”  the 
booklet  is  titled,  “about  getting 
club  news  into  the  Post- 
Gazette.” 

"We  had  planned  it  for  some 
time."  writes  Fred  Lowe,  the 
paper’s  public  relations  director, 
"because  of  the  jumble  of  stuff 
the  good  ladies  used  to  throw 
at  our  women's  desk.  We  sent 
it  to  the  836  organizations  on 
our  club  mailing  list. 

“By  coincidence,  the  pamphlet 
was  ready  about  the  time  we 
were  getting  into  the  Sunday 
field.  So  the  letter  that  went 
with  it  suggested  how  nice  it 
would  be  for  the  ladies  to  send 
in  news  for  the  new  Sunday 
women’s  section. 

"Judging  from  the  number  of 
thank  you  notes  we  got.  the 
pamphlet  went  over  rather  well. 
Even  the  women’s  desk  liked  it.”. 

Good  Newspaper  | 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.l  Com-' 
mercial  Appeal  is  justifiablyi 
proud  of  the  University  of  Mis  ' 
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s.furi  awaicl  tor  distinguished 
service  in  journalism  which  it 
won  this  year.  It  is  e-peciaily 
proud  that  it  won  for  "its  great¬ 
est  achievement,  that  of  being, 
day  in  and  day  out.  a  good 
newspaper." 

Accordingly,  it  marks  the 
event  with  publication  of  a 
booklet,  a  neat  little  affair 
which  pictures  the  medal  award, 
gives  the  story  behind  the 
award,  cites  some  notable  dates 
in  the  paper  s  history,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  thank  you  message  from 
Editor  Frank  R.  Ahlgren.  A 
good  job  that  makes  good  public 
relations. 

In  the  Bag 

Court  Conlee.  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  iWis.) 
Journal,  reports  that  there  must 
be  a  growing  interest  in  em¬ 
ploye  house  magazines,  judging 
from  the  number  of  requests  his 
department  is  getting  for  copies 
of  "The  Little  Journal."  his 
paper's  employe  house  magazine. 
This  is  a  10-page  slick  paper 
affair.  9x12  inches  in  size,  that 
is  full  of  news  and  features  and 
pictures  and  stuff,  all  good  read¬ 
ing. 

Using  a  slick  die-cut  cover 
and  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
the  section  inside,  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  really  fancies 
up  a  mailing  piece  selling  its 
"Path  of  Beauty”  section  to  the 
cosmetic  and  beauty  aid  people. 
Ought  to  get  results. 

Smart  use  of  silver  ink  to 
mark  its  25th  or  silver  anniver¬ 
sary  features  the  New  York 
Mirror's  trade  paper  advertising 
currently.  Copy  stresses  the 
Mirror’s  "heart  for  news,”  and 
the  idea  that  it  was  “the  in¬ 
evitable  answer  to  a  profound 
human  need.  ’  It's  good,  copy, 
illustration,  graphs. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Svenska  Dagbladet,  in 
a  booklet  trying  to  sell  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  its  columns 
as  “the  key  to  the  Swedish  mar¬ 
ket."  illustrates  the  idea  with  a 
Yale  key.  Could  that  be  Swed¬ 
ish  pronounciation?  Or  just 
smart  use  of  a  familiar  key? 

■ 

2  Win  Scholarships 

Chicago — Paul  B.  Grant,  Jr., 
and  John  Austin  Hutchings,  son 
son  of  the  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  mail  department, 
and  John  Austin  Hutchings,  son 
of  Harold  E.  Hutchings,  of  the 
Tribune’s  New  York  staff,  this 
week  were  named  winners  of 
the  1949  Tribune  college  scholar¬ 
ship  competition. 


Croftint  Kl««n  Stik  Rubber 
Cement  is  recommended 
for  all  kinds  of  mounting, 
pasting  or  sticking.  It  is 

crystal  clear.  Excess  rubs 

off  with  the  finger.  < 

At  your  dealer  or 
write  direct. 
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Ncn-nes  On  Page  One 

To  dramatize  the  abundance 
of  personals  and  name.s  carried 
weekly  in  the  Costa  Mesa 
I  Calif.  I  Globe-Herald,  the  en 
tire  front  page  June  17  was  de 
voted  to  eight  columns  of  per¬ 
sonals. 


Non-Moviegoer 

A  San  Francisco  News  classi¬ 
fied  ad  sought  any  local  resi 
dents  who  had  never  .<een  a 
motion  picture.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bravo 
responded,  saying  she  had  never 
seen  a  movie,  a  home  movie,  or 
any  other  type  of  film  project 
ing  motion.  Her  story  provided 
a  good  human  interest  promo¬ 
tion  feature  for  the  news  page, 
and  won  motion  picture  tickets' 

Fathers'  Page 

For  Father's  Day.  the  Cleve¬ 
land  I  O.  I  Press  turned  its  lead 
Woman’s  Page  over  to  male 
members  of  the  staff  and  they 
filled  it  with  stories  and  car¬ 
toons  about  Dad  All  of  the 
writers,  except  one.  are  fathers 
themselves. 


Golf  Ace  Club 

A  recent  newspaper  item  said 
Lloyds  of  London  offered  insur¬ 
ance  to  golfers  covering  the  pos 
sibility  of  their  scoring  a  hole 
in-one.  For  a  premium  of  $2.50 
per  year,  the  London  company 
offered  to  pay  S40  to  any  insured 
golfer  scoring  an  ace.  The  odds 
against  such  a  shot,  however, 
are  10.000  to  1.  Lou  Livingston, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi 
cago  Herald  -  American,  seized 
upon  the  item  to  set  up,  through 
Columnist  Roy  Topper,  a  "Hole- 
in-One"  Club.  More  than  10.- 
000  Chicagoland  golfers  have 
registered  merel.v  by  sending  in 
their  names  and  addresses  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  any  of 
Topper’s  columns.  If  and  when 
any  of  the  registered  club  mem 
bers  scores  a  hole-in-one  from 
now  until  Sept.  15  he  becomes 
eligible,  for  absolutely  no  cost, 
to  receive  such  awards  as  tro¬ 
phy,  portable  television  set. 
hole-in-one  medal,  and  pin. 
sports  outfit,  hand-painted  neck 
ties,  night  club  dinner  for  four, 
case  of  scotch,  case  of  beer,  case 
of  gingerale,  case  of  cereal, 
and  others. 


FAST  ACTION 

From  Your  Printed  Adv. 
To  Point  of  Sale. 

89'";  of  St.  Petersburg  Times 
readers,  representing  93,8%  of 
this  market's  potential  buying 
power,  live  not  more  than  20 
minutes  removed  from  any  out¬ 
let  of  the  national  advertiser. 
Here  is  speed,  action,  no  wasted 
time  or  distance  from  buyer  to 
point  of  purchase  in  America's 
NEWEST  100.000  MARKET 

S^.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 

Represented  by 
Theis  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 
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Robert  Grayson,  left,  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  new  head  of 
Newspaper  Section  in  Special  Libraries  Association,  examines  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  files  with  Gene  Bradford,  chief  H-E 
librarian;  Joseph  E.  Molloy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Agnes  Hene- 
bry,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review. 


Space,  Training 
Greatest  Needs 
Of  Librarians 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Space  is 
the  main  problem  of  newspaper 
libraries;  there  is  never  enough 
to  accommodate  the  expanding 
flood  of  material  which  should 
be  included  in  a  newspaper 
morgue,  according  to  Miss  Ag¬ 
nes  Henebry,  librarian  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  in 
a  talk  at  the  40th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  here. 

Miss  Henebry  was  chairman 
of  58  newspaper  librarians  at¬ 
tending  the  conference. 

The  new  newspaper  plants 
are  being  designed  and  arranged 
in  recognition  of  this  problem,” 
Miss  Henebry  told  the  conven¬ 
tion.  ‘‘Larger  quarters  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  for  libraries,  and 
more  people  are  being  added  to 
staff  the  expanded  facilities. 

•'Another  problem  for  news 
paper  libraries  and  thus  for 
everyone  from  publisher  down 
to  the  newest  reporter,”  she 
said,  “is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  librarians  may  be  trained 
specifically  for  the  work  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform 
on  a  newspaper  library  staff. 
The  need  for  facilities  to  train 
our  people  is  great.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  we  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way.” 

The  speaker  said  that  while 
the  principal  service  of  a  news¬ 
paper  library  is  to  the  editorial 


staff,  the  public  has  come  to 
depend  so  often  on  their  news¬ 
papers  for  information  of  the 
greatest  variety  that  ‘  we  have 
to  be  veritable  walking  ency¬ 
clopedias  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  myriad  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  our  subscribers. 

New  reporters  on  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  are  es¬ 
corted  to  the  library  of  that 
newspaper  and  introduced  to 
Head  Librarian  Lille  J.  Stickler 
and  her  staff,  who  show  them 
the  facilities  and  system  of  the 
department,  she  told  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Mrs.  Verona  Bekkedal  of  the 
University  of  Washington  said 
students  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 


ism  there  are  being  taught  how 
to  use  the  resources  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  newspaper  library. 

During  the  five-day  conven¬ 
tion,  the  delegates  visited  the 
libraries  of  Los  Angeles’  five 
metropolitan  dailies.  On  the  last 
day,  Robert  E.  Grayson  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
elected  chairman,  succeeding 
Miss  Henebry.  Thomas  Connor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  was 
chosen  vicechairman,  and  Mil- 
ton  Prensky  of  Pathfinder 
magazine,  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
Miss  Henebry  and  John  E.  Mol¬ 
loy  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  were  named  to  the 
board  of  directors. 


▼ 


Ad  Column 
On  Travel  to 
Expand  List 

Planned  expansion  of  its 
newspaper  list  in  the  fall  was 
announced  recently  by  Travel- 
Go-Round.  Inc.,  as  the  firm  ob¬ 
served  the  first  anniversary  of 
its  editorialized  ad  column, 
"Travel-Go-Round.” 

In  September,  it  was  stated 
there  will  be  added  a  midwest- 
ern  package  of  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land.  St.  Louis  and  Detroit,  and 
a  western  package  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Seattle.  The  present — and 
original  —  newspaper  list  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  Times, 
Herald  Tribune  and  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Boston  Globe  and  Herald- 
Traveler;  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Washington  Star. 

Rates  in  the  East  group  for 
the  column,  which  goes  run-of- 
paper,  are  scaled  from  $10.25  a 
line  six  times  to  $9.55  for  26 
times.  Sixteen  firms  comprise 
the  present  client  list. 

Principals  of  the  firm  are 
Elizabeth  Adams,  formerly  with 
McCann-Erickson  agency,  presi¬ 
dent,  Virginia  Forsythe,  former 
magazine  editor,  who  writes  the 
column  under  the  name  “Vir¬ 
ginia  Day.”  and  Tom  Gilliams, 
Jr.,  of  Gilliams  Service,  adver¬ 
tising  production  firm. 

In  the  first  12  months,  the  firm 
reported,  38  columns  totalling 
7.900  lines  were  run  Gross  bill¬ 
ing  was  $48,500. 


Thoughts  on  Independence  Day 


•  Independence  Day  serves  £is  an  annual  reminder 
of  Americans’  unalienable  rights,  which,  according 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  on 
July  4,  1776,  include  “Life,  Liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.” 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  freedom-loving  Amer¬ 
icans  will  not  tolerate,  it  is  an  infringement  on 
their  “pursuit  of  happiness,”  in  whatever  form 
this  pursuit  may  take  as  long  as  it  does  not 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  others.  This  may  include 
the  pleasure  of  a  relaxing  smoke  or  the  right  to 
enjoy  a  cool  glass  of  beer  or  ale  after  a  hard  day’s 
work.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those  among  us 
who  would  abridge  these  rights— and  that  means 
that  we  must  increase  our  vigilance  against  such 
an  invasion  of  our  personal  liberty. 


Our  priceless  heritage,  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  was  not  drawn  up  by  one  man  or 
one  class  of  men.  Its  signers  included  such  di¬ 
versified  types  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  lawyer; 
Benjamin  Harrison,  a  farmer;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
physician;  Francis  Hopkinson,  musician;  Samuel 
Adams,  a  brewer,  and  men  who  represented  various 
other  vocations. 

Today,  just  as  in  1776,  Americans  can  be  grate¬ 
ful  that  we  are  not  lacking  in  stout  defenders  of 
our  historic  rights.  We  are  a  country  of  varied 
faiths,  races  and  vocations,  but  united  in  the  creed 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  imalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 
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June  Grads  Find  Jobs 
Reporter  Spots  Fewer 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Department  of  Labor  pessim¬ 
ism  to  the  contrary,  the  June 
journalism  graduate  Is  Ending 
his  job  waiting  for  him. 

He's  having  to  look  a  little 
harder  this  year  than  last— or 
lots  harder,  depending  on  the 
region.  He  can't  be  quite  so 
choosey,  and  in  many  areas  he’s 
sliding  gratefully  into  the  Erst 
opportunity  without  checking  a 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  rating  or  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  publisher 
has  a  good-looking  daughter 
who  can  cook. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  plush  is  oE  the  employment 
situation.  Nevertheless,  55%  of 
the  grads  from  major  schools 
and  departments  were  placed  by 
the  end  of  the  Erst  week  in 
June,  47  of  them  report.  And 
their  administrators  predict 
more  than  90%  will  have  found 
their  spots  by  Sept.  1. 

Some  Place  100% 

Some  schools,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  had  100%  place¬ 
ment  by  June  15,  and  “sold  out" 
signs  hanging  on  their  doors. 
“We’ve  h^  more  jobs  to  Ell 
than  we  did  last  year — and  more 
than  we  had  graduates,”  one  ad¬ 
ministrator  wrote. 

Other  schools  in  other  areas, 
however,  reported  the  going  a 
bit  heavy.  “Reporting  jobs  are 
scarcer,”  they  complained,  and 
one  administrator  wrote:  “Looks 
as  if  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  may  be  correct.  We  have 
had  many  more  jobs  offered  us 
on  the  advertising  side  and  in 
the  magazine  field  than  report¬ 
ing  jobs  on  newspapers.  Report¬ 
ing  jobs  undoubtedly  are  getting 
scarcer.” 

Many  observed  this  dwindling 
of  “straight  reporting”  spots  for 
grads  even  where  other  journal¬ 
istic  fields  were  wide  open.  The 
total  placement  picture,  never¬ 
theless,  is  still  a  favorable  one, 
according  to  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  and  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrator  schools  who  replied 
to  an  Eorroa  &  Pubusher  survey. 

3.000  Graduates 

The  50-plus  schools  of  these 
two  groups  have  sent  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  graduates  into  the 
field  this  month.  This  protobly 
is  the  largest  graduating  group 
in  their  history. 

If  their  figures  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism,  then  an  es- 
tioMted  3,000-plus  journalism 
grads  will  have  found  jobs  by 
Sept.  1. 

Only  about  35%  of  these  will 
have  entered  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field.  Despite  the  fact 
the  average  youn^ter  entering 
J^hool  believes  he’s  training  to 
chase  fire  engines  and  cover  ac¬ 
cidents  for  the  metropolitan 
press.  substantial  numbers 
change  their  minds  along  the 
way. 

About  15^  are  entering  the 


weekly  field,  the  survey  shows, 
and  19%  are  going  into  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  most  areas,  advertising  Is 
wide  open,  the  replies  indicate, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  be¬ 
fore  the  war  it  was  f'ne  of  the 
toughest  of  fields  for  a  new 
graduate  to  crack. 

Radio  is  getting  10%;  special 
publications,  11%.  The  remain¬ 
ing  10%  will  do  graduate  work, 
teach,  try  a  fling  at  television, 
publicity,  the  press  associations, 
or  ...  in  the  case  of  women  .  .  . 
get  married. 

Most  striking  fact  revealed  by 
the  survey  is  the  spottiness  of 
the  employment  picture.  Not 
only  is  there  considerable  vari¬ 
ation  among  geographical  re¬ 
gions,  but  sharp  differences  ex¬ 
ist  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
region. 

Differences  in  Regions 

Says  one  administrator  (with 
30  graduates):  “It’s  not  tight 
in  our  territory:  more  openings 
than  vacancies  to  fill.” 

Says  a  second  (with  57  grad¬ 
uates):  “Four  reporting  jobs 
were  called  to  our  attention 
yesterday  and  today  by  news¬ 
paper  employers.  We  have  an¬ 
swered  that  we  do  not  have  any¬ 
one  to  recommend.  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  reporting 
is  ‘tight.’  ” 

And  a  third  (with  47  gradu¬ 
ates):  “The  placement  service 
here  at  the  state  university  still 
lists  a  good  many  opportunities 
in  the  reporting  field — three  or 
four  for  each  student  interested 
in  reporting — but  the  situation 
does  seem  somewhat  tighter 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.” 

From  the  same  region,  how¬ 
ever,  another  administrator  ( 127 
graduates)  writes:  “Employ¬ 
ment  Is  extremely  tight.  Place¬ 
ments  are  so  few  and  prospects 
so  indefinite  that  I  cannot  give 
satisfactory  answers.” 

Director  of  an  Atlantic  Coast 
school  says,  “We  find  journal¬ 
ism  less  tight  than  any  one  of 
our  40  other  fields.” 

But  from  the  mid- West  an¬ 
other  reports,  “True,  jobs  are 
available,  but  about  one  to  each 
two  students  now  as  compared 
to  one  and  one-half  jobs  to  a 
student  a  year  ago.” 

And  another  underlines 
“much”  three  times  in  report¬ 
ing  “Jobs  much  harder  to  get 
than  last  year.” 

The  Lost  ’Fat  Year' 

A  job-opportunity  map  for 
journalism  grads  could  be  drawn 
with  fair  accuracy  from  the 
E  &  P  survey  replies.  But  these 
returns  would  also  probably  be 
the  last  ever  received  to  an 
E  &  P  placement  questionnaire 
from  those  regions  pictured  as 
flush.  One  administrator  went 
so  far  as  to  caution,  “Please 
don’t  identify  us  with  this  an¬ 
swer;  we  don’t  want  a  flood  of 
job-seekers  pouring  in  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  market.” 

In  the  interests  of  sweetness 


and  light,  then,  simply  to  point 
out  that  the  few  journalism 
schools  have  serious  placement 
trouble  might  do  well  to  advise 
their  kids:  “Light  out  for  other 
parts." 

The  right  "distant  pasture" 
definitely  will  be  greener. 

A  number  of  administrators 
expressed  opinion  that  this  is 
the  last  fat  year  for  placement 
in  journalism,  and  one  stated  a 
forthright  judgment  that  J- 
schools  will  be  dangerously 
oversupplying  the  market  soon. 

"It  Is  my  opinion,”  he  says, 
“that  the  present  situation  is  a 
critical  one  for  professional  edu¬ 
cation  in  journalism.  I  believe 
that  if  we  continue  to  invite 
large  enrollments.  graduate 
many  students,  and  place  less 
than  the  best  in  the  field,  we 
shall  all  suffer  heavy  penalties 
from  the  employing  profession¬ 
als  and  our  academic  associates. 

“In  my  mind  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  us  to  do  now  is 
to  find  a  fair  and  equal  way  of 
reducing  enrollments.” 

Women  Get  Breaks 

Striking  fact  to  emerge  from 
the  survey  is  that  women,  com¬ 
prising  3()%  of  the  total  gradu¬ 
ating  group,  apparently  are  get¬ 
ting  the  best  employment  break 
this  year  in  journalism  school 
history.  Some  schools  reported, 
in  fact,  that  they  have  had  less 
trouble  placing  women  than 
men,  and  most  said  their  women 
grads  have  been  placed  with  no 
more  effort  than  men. 

One  director  said,  “Much  more 
difficult  to  place  men  than 
women.” 

Wrote  a  second.  “We  have  had 
more  demand  for  women  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  Some 
small  papers  will  not  take  men.” 

And  a  third:  “We  are  having 
no  difficulty  placing  our  women 
graduates.” 

Eighteen  respondents  reported 
their  men  and  women  grads  get¬ 
ting  jobs  with  equal  ease;  five 
said  the  girls  were  having  more 
trouble  than  men;  three  report¬ 
ed  “much  more  trouble  than 
men”;  but  six  said  the  gals  were 
having  “much  less  trouble.” 

Once  again  the  picture  is 
spotty.  Administrator  of  a  large 
and  centrally  located  school  de¬ 
clared.  “Three  of  our  women 
are  placed.  Projects  for  the 
others  in  journalism  are  prac¬ 
tically  nil.  Thank  God  for  the 
institution  of  marriage.” 

And  a  second  respondent,  one 
state  removed,  declared:  “Much 
more  difficult  ( placing  women ) 
than  in  recent  years.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  placed  will  go  into  special¬ 
ized  rather  than  general  jobs.” 

Weeklies  for  Women 

Yet  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  more  typical 
statement,  a  director  reported. 
“We  have  not  been  able  to  fill 
all  the  jobs  specifically  request¬ 
ing  women.” 

Success  of  the  gals  seemed  to 
indicate  a  substantial  breaking 
down  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  women  in  journalism. 
C>n  the  other  hand  clue  to  a 
different  explanation  appeared 
in  one  Texas  school’s  response: 
“We  are  having  better  success 
placing  women  than  we  are 
men.  For  instance,  three  week¬ 
lies  in  our  area  offered  jobs  to 
men  which  frankly  our  men 
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graduates  would  not  take  be¬ 
cause  of  location  and  size  of 
community.  The  weeklies  then 
took  some  of  our  women  grad¬ 
uates  and  these  girls  have  gone 
to  work.” 

Whatever  their  placement  ex¬ 
perience,  most  of  the  directors 
were  sharing  the  attitude  of  the 
dean  of  an  eastern  school  who 
reported,  "We've  just  finished  fi¬ 
nals  and  commencement  is 
scheduled  for  June  12.  A  great 
many  of  our  students  haven't 
even  looked  for  a  job  as  of  this 
date.  With  the  largest  class  in 
the  history  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  on  tap  we’re  watch 
ing  the  placement  situation  with 
unusual  care.” 

Where  They're  Working 

West  Virginia  University  re¬ 
ports  the  following  joo  accep¬ 
tances  by  journalism  students: 

Mitzi  Bales,  advertisiiiK  department. 

(U.  C.)  /'ost. 

Thomas  J.  Cervenak,  reporter,  Alt 
qtiipta  (Pa.)  Beaver  Valley  Times. 

Marion  Burns  liarlan,  publisher, 
IVkitesttlle  (W.  Va.)  \eu>s. 

Georfze  Lawless,  puMications  super¬ 
visor,  West  Virginia  Industrial  and 
Publicity  Commission. 

Richard  11.  Mason,  industrial-farm 
editor,  Beckley  (W.  \'a. )  Tost-Herald. 

Warren  11.  Moss,  reporter.  Morgan- 
ti.nvn  (W.  \'a.)  Dominions  eves. 

Roy  G.  Owens,  publisher  at  St. 
Mary's,  W.  Va. 

Ben  G.  Rhodes,  farin  representative, 
Heekley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Register. 

Jack  Satterfield,  radio  station  promo¬ 
tion. 

Charles  L.  Stafford,  police  reporter, 
Raleigh  Register. 

*  *  * 

Mont.ssa  State  Univeesity's  list  in¬ 
cludes: 

Louise  .Morrison,  advertising  depart 
ment,  Missoula  (Mont.)  Daily  Misso*- 
lian. 

Walter  Larson,  editor  of  Jordan  Trib¬ 
une. 

Vin  Corwin,  reporter,  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette. 

Water  Orvis,  construction  trade  mag- 
.iziiie.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Loren  Palmer,  announcing  and  writ¬ 
ing.  KXLL. 

Don  Weston.  KGVO  news  editor. 

Julius  J.  Wuerthner,  Jr.,  graduate 
work. 

I.alia  McGreal,  reporter,  KalisptU 
I  Mont.)  Daily  Interlake. 

Richard  IxKlders,  reporter  on  Disabled 
.\merican  Veterans  publication. 

Kirm.on  Brown,  to  study  dramatics. 

Pat  Kuhns,  plans  to  join  WACS. 

University  of  Minnesota  reports  jobs 
lor  June  journalism  grads  as  follows: 

Kathleen  Christgau,  reporter,  Ypsilanli 
(  Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

Bettv  Brewer,  society  editor,  Roches 
ter  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

Gordon  Peterson,  AP  bureau  at 
Pierre.  S.  D. 

Kenneth  Johnson.  sports  editor. 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 
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Editor  Opposes 
Paper's  Stand 
On  Liquor  Issue 

By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  will  support  the 
operation  of  liquor  stores  in 
Forsyth  County 

But  it  stands  in  the  unique 
position  of  having  its  editor. 
Santford  Martin,  disagreeing 
with  the  firm’s  position. 

An  election  has  been  callfed 
on  Aug.  30  to  decide  whether 
the  Alcohol  Beverage  Control 
stores  will  come  to  the  section. 

Ever  since  the  stores  first 
came  into  the  public  discussion, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  Mr.  Martin,  has  been 
writing  against  them. 

The  associate  editor  of  the 
Sentinel,  the  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  Pete  Ivey,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  writing  in  favor 
of  the  stores.  Mr.  Martin’s  edi¬ 
torials  appear  in  the  Journal, 
the  morning  newspaper. 

Two  days  after  the  Board  of 
Elections  announced  the  date  of 
the  election,  the  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  issued  a  “statement 
of  policy’’  which  appeared  on 
page  1. 

It  said:  “The  Journal  and 
Sentinel  favors  the  adoption  of 
the  plan.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  evident  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Journal  and  of  the  Sentinel 
that  our  editors  have  not  been 
— and  are  not  now — in  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  merits  of  the  ABC 
plan.  ’The  editor  is  opposed  to 
ABC  stores,  and  both  associate 
editors  favor  such  stores.  There 
has  been  disagreement  among 
them,  too,  as  to  whether  a  coun¬ 
ty  vote  should  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  later  city  vote. 

"These  newspapers  recognize 
that  many  earnest  convictions — 
as  well  as  many  deep-rooted 
emotional  feelings  and  preju¬ 
dices — are  held  by  both  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  opponents  of  prohi¬ 
bition.  We  believe  that  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  op¬ 
posing  views  will  be  beneficial 
in  arriving  at  a  decision  at  the 
polls. 

“The  carefully  considered  pol¬ 
icy  of  both  the  Journal  and  the 
Sentinel  will  be  to  support  the 
ABC  plan.  None  of  our  editor¬ 
ial  writers,  however,  will  be 
asked  or  expected  to  write  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  convictions.  In 
fact,  he  will  be  encouraged  to 
express  his  own  convictions  in 
our  ^itorial  columns,  provided 
he  signs  such  editorials  and 
otherwise  makes  it  clear  that  he 
is  expressing  his  personal  opin¬ 
ion  rather  than  newspaper  pol¬ 
icy.’’ 

$5,000  Libel  Verdict 

Edmonton,  Can. — A  Supreme 
Court  justice  here  awarded 
$5,000  damages  to  Charles  B. 
Hill,  superintendent  of  the  Al- 
berta  Child  Welfare  Branch,  i 
against  the  Calgary  Herald  in  a 
libel  action.  'The  judge  held 
that  extravagant  terms  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  May,  1947,  “clearly  de¬ 
famed’’  the  plaintiff. 


For  Working  Press 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  —  The 
first  annual  outing  of  the 
Working  Press  of  New  Jersey 
will  take  place  here  July  15. 
Reportorial  and  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  of  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  wire  services  of  the 
state  have  been  invited  to  be 
guests  of  the  city. 

S.  Bolton  Schwartz  of  the 
Passaic  Herald  News  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Richard  Gibbons  of 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Waste  Paper  Dealers 
Ask  Government  Help 

’The  United  Waste  Material 
Dealers  of  the  New  York  area 
appealed  to  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Sawyer  this  week  to  in¬ 
stitute  action  to  save  the  waste- 
paper  industry  from  collapse. 

Felix  J.  Troiano  of  Brooklyn, 
chairman  of  the  group,  ex¬ 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  wastepaper  is  a  glut  on  the 
market  and  much  of  it  is  being 
destroyed,  at  the  dealers’  ex¬ 
pense.  Part  of  the  surplus  situa¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  activity  of  the  Eastern 
Conservation  Committee,  set  up 
as  a  wartime  effort  to  salvage 
every  ounce  of  scrap  paper  for 
the  mills. 

The  dealers  asked  Mr.  Sawyer 
to  abolish  the  committee,  in¬ 
vestigate  the  scope  of  its  activ¬ 
ities  “which  should  bring  to 
light  the  cause  of  the  present 
conditions,’’  and  to  convince  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  wastepaper  in  the 
U.  S.  should  be  sold  to  Marshall 
Plan  countries.  The  dealers  al¬ 
so  advocated  a  program  of  allo¬ 
cation  of  wood  puQ). 

■ 

London  Evening  News 
'Largest  in  the  World' 

London — In  a  report  prior  to 
^e  44th  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  Associated  Newspapers. 
Ltd.  on  July  5,  Lord  Rothermere 
said  this  week  that  the  Evening 
News  sale  has  exceeded  1,750,000 
copies  a  day,  making  it  the  larg¬ 
est  evening  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

Sales  of  the  Daily  Mail,  he  re- 
late<l,  have  risen  beyond  2,200,- 
000  copies  a  day,  a  record  for  its 
53-year  history. 


What? 

.  .  .  makes  important 
space  buyers  turn  to 
E  &  P  for  help? 


Keeping  Pace 
With  the  Times 


Some  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  were  written  by  great  news¬ 
papers  that  are  no  longer  published. 

In  retailing,  too,  there  have  been  firms  that 
flourished  for  a  while  and  then  vanished  from  the 
business  scene. 

The  reason:  both  newspapers  and  retailers  are 
service  organizations;  and  they  must  constantly 
adjust  their  operations  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
and  taste.s  of  the  public  if  they  are  to  survive. 

'fhe  history  of  A&P  since  our  first  small  tea, 
cofifee  and  spice  store  was  opened  in  1859  has  been 
a  record  of  constant  adjustments  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions  ...  to  wars  and  panics  and  booms;  to  popu¬ 
lation  shifts  and  new  inventions  and  higher  living 
standards. 

During  the  past  90  years  each  change  in  the 
social,  economic  and  political  life  of  our  country 
has  called  for  an  adjustment  on  our  part.  And 
today’s  great  super  market  is  the  result  of  these 
thousands  of  changes  in  our  ways  of  doing  business. 

But  all  through  the  years  and  changing  conditions 
there  has  been  no  deviation  from  basic  company 
policies:  fair  dealing;  quality;  service;  value. 

It  is  constant  adherence  to  these  policies,  plus  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  meeting 
today’s  needs  of  our  customers,  that  enables  the 
men  and  women  of  A&P  to  continue  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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BRAIN  TRUST  ON  PARADE 

New  editorial  board  oi  Parade  confers:  Left  to  right — Edward  Fales, 
assistant  managing  editor,  recently  associate  editor  oi  Science 
Illustrated;  Jess  Gorkin,  editor,  up  from  managing  editor;  and  Wal¬ 
lace  A.  Sprague,  managing  editor,  ex-associate  editor.  Title  of 
editorial  director  hos  been  assumed  by  Arthur  H.  Motley,  also 
president-publisher. 


School  Tieup 
Advocated  for 
Printing  Trade 

Pre.-^smex's  Home.  Tenn.  —  A 
program  of  cooperation  by  the 
printing  industry  with  the  na¬ 
tion's  schools,  was  outlined  here 
June  21  by  Carl  E.  Dunnagan. 
president  of  Printing  Industry 
of  America,  before  the  24th  An¬ 
nual  Conference  on  Printing 
Education. 

Mr.  Dunnagan  proposed  that 
industry  committees  be  formed 
in  each  of  the  nation's  major 
printing  centers,  to  cooperate 
with  local  school  authorities  in 
developing  and  executing  pro¬ 
grams  for  printing  education. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation, 
he  predicted  that  printing  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  schools  will  have 
the  public  support  which  they 
need  for  success.  At  the  same 
time,  he  said,  the  industry  will 
be  enriched  through  attracting 
and  training  better  qualified 
young  men. 

The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Eiducation  Association  and  at¬ 
tended  by  printing  educators 
and  administrators  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  took 
place  in  the  buildings  and 
school  on  the  5.000-acre  preserve 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants  Union 
of  North  America. 

The  conference  opened  in 
Memorial  Chapel,  with  an  hour- 
long  service  for  five  pioneer 
teachers  and  administrators  and 
23  “friends  and  patrons"  in 
graphic  arts  education.  The 
service  was  arranged  by  J. 
Henry  Holloway,  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  honorary  president. 

Teachers  and  administrators 
were  Frederic  W.  Hamilton, 
Atwell  Lee  Jobe.  Frank  K. 
Phillips.  Edward  E.  Sheldon,  and 
A.  A.  Stewart. 

Friends  and  patrons  included 
William  R.  Baker,  Arthur  Bent¬ 
ley,  George  L.  Berry.  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard.  James  W.  Bothw’ell, 
Simon  Dalsheimer.  Ernst  Det- 
terer.  E.  Lawrence  Fell,  Charles 
Francis.  A.  M.  Grossbrenner. 
Frederick  W.  Goudy.  George 
Kenyon  Hebb.  George  Kim¬ 
ble  Horn.  Frederick  Kalk- 
hoff.  William  A.  Kittridge,  A.  H. 
McQuilkin.  James  F.  Newcomb. 
John  Clyde  Oswald.  Edward  C. 
Passano.  William  B.  Prescott. 
Toby  Rubovitz.  Frank  Smith, 
and  Thomas  Wood  Stevens. 


German  Papers 
Form  AP  Group 
To  Studv  Service 

FRANwi-fo-r  Oe'''r<a'<v — Execu¬ 
tives  of  German  newspapers 
served  by  the  Associated  Press 
have  formed  an  ors'anization  of 
AP  editors  and  publishers,  the 
first  such  group  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  new  association  was 
formed  bv  representatives  of  70 
out  of  almost  100  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  receiving  AP 
service  in  Germany. 

Its  members  set  up  a  nine-man 
committee  to  study  the  AP  Ger¬ 
man  service  and  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  '  and  recommendations 
for  its  improvement.  They  rec- 
ommend^_  that  AP  increase  its 
local  and'  sports  coverage  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference. 
Dr.  Eric  Mauthner.  chairman, 
and-  Eric  Reger,  vicechairman, 
sent  this  message  to  Executive 
Director  Kent  Cooper: 

“We  hope  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  for  a  successful 
cooperation  that  will  contribute 
toward  a  free,  democratic  Ger¬ 
man  press  and  toward  further 
resumption  of  international  re¬ 
lations." 


Inter-American 
Ad  Conference 
Set  for  1950 

The  first  inter-American  con¬ 
ference  of  advertising  groups 
will  take  place  early  next  year 
in  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  it  wa.s 
announced  this  week. 

Sponsoring  organization  will 
be  the  Inter-American  Advertis¬ 
ing  Union,  formed  several  weeks 
ago  in  Mexico  City  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  ad  groups  in  various 
American  countries,  including 
an  Advertising  Federation  of 
.'Vmerica  delegation  from  the 
United  States. 

Mancel  de  'Vasconcellos  of 
Brazil,  representing  the  Latin 
.American  group  at  a  meeting 
this  week  in  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  said  the  con¬ 
ference  next  year  would  draw 
up  a  code  of  ethics  of  a  general 
nature  for  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  and  would,  possibly,  start 
work  toward  establishing  a  cer¬ 
tification  system  for  circulations 
of  Latin  American  media. 

Elon  Borton.  president  of 
.4FA.  said  the  American  group 
might  lead  to  establishment  of 
a  w'orldwide  organization.  An 
effort  to  found  such  a  group 
earlier  this  year  failed. 


Reds  Silence  17 
Of  Nanking's 
19  Newspapers 

By  Chang  Kuo-Sin 

U.P.  Staff  Correspondent 

Nanking — The  Communists 
serve  up  only  their  own  version 
of  the  news  for  Nanking.  They 
use  news  and  newspapers  as  a 
key  weapon  in  their  ideological 
battle  for  China.  They  permit 
only  two  Chinese  newspapers  to 
be  published  in  this  city  of  1,- 
190,000 — the  Communist  organ. 
New  China  Daily,  and  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  pro-Communist 
China  Daily. 

The  other  17  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  here  under  Nationalist 
rule  were  forced  to  suspend 
pending  their  registration  with 
the  Communist  Military  Control 
Commission.  Most  probably  they 
never  will  resume  publication. 

The  two  Communist  daiues 
publish  only  Communist  New 
China  Agency  dispatches  and 
some  Soviet  Tass  Agency  reports 
on  the  international  situation. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  short 
items  from  other  foreign  agen¬ 
cies  slip  into  print. 

One  newspaper  executive  said 
he  believed  some  2,000  newspa¬ 
per  workers  in  Nanking  would 
have  to  find  other  jobs. 

A  veteran  Chinese  editor  who 
had  watched  Communist  press 
operations  in  Communist  Pei¬ 
ping  during  the  last  few  months 
said  that  competition  among 
newspapers  vanishes  under  red 
rule. 

"The  entire  emphasis,”  he 
said,  “is  placed  on  accuracy.  Ac¬ 
curacy  under  the  Communists 
has  both  a  factual  and  political 
meaning.” 

This  leads  to  dispatches  some¬ 
times  appearing  days  after  the 
events  they  report.  In  Nan¬ 
king’s  New  China  Daily,  a  story 
about  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  Mayor  Liu  Po-Chen  appeared 
four  days  later. 

The  Communist  newsman  who 
wrote  the  dispatch  said  he  had 
to  show  it  to  everyone  he  had 
quoted  to  make  certain  that  the 
speaker  believed  he  was  being 
quoted  correctly. 

Although  no  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  collecting  news, 
none  of  the  Communist  officials 
in  Nanking  receives  them.  The 
officials  wish  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous. 


Landers,  Frary 
Pushes  Appliances 

As  part  of  an  expanded  sales 
and  promotion  nrogram.  Lan¬ 
ders.  Frary  &  Clark  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  separated  its 
non-electric  and  portable  elec¬ 
tric  appliance  organizations. 
Each  will  now  have  its  own 
headnuarters  and  field  sales  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Expanded  advertising,  it  was 
announced,  will  back  an  “all- 
out  program  to  strengthen  fac¬ 
tory  support  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers.”  The  company  has  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
promotion  of  its  “Coffeematic" 
coffee  maker. 

1“  _ 


M.  E.  Maggart,  Adman 
And  Publisher,  Dies 

Chicago — Maynard  Earl  Mag- 
gart.  75,  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name, 
died  here  June  17. 

Mr.  Maggart  was  publisher  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette 
for  many  years.  He  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Selz- 
Schwab  Shoe  Co.  for  eight  years, 
until  he  formed  his  own  agency 
in  Chicago  in  1919. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
was  the  youngest  war  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War. 
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The  silver  cup  for  the  1949 
International  Printing  Ink  Essay 
Contest  was  presented  Tuesday 
night  to  Mergenthaler  'Vocation¬ 
al  High  School  of  Printing.  Bal- 
tirnore.  The  award  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Allan  Robinson.  Mer¬ 
genthaler  principal,  from  George 
Welp.  International  Printing  Ink 
Division  of  Interchemical  Corp. 
■ 

New  Cleanup  Effort 

Malcolm  Johnson,  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  expose  of 
dock  rackets  in  the  New  York 
Sun  last  year,  has  turned  his  re- 
portorial  spotlight  on  mobsters 
who  are  muscling  in  on  the 
linen  supply  and  laundry  indus¬ 
try. 
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Agency  Boasts 
Division  for 
Small  Accounts 


Editor  Urges 
More  Training 
For  Copy  Desk 

Gearhart,  Ore. — A  plea  for 
journalism  schools  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  training  of  copy 
readers  was  made  here  by  Col. 

Robert  W.  Reed,  a.ssistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
I  Mo.  1  Star.  He  headed  the  news 
panel  at  the  62nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  June  16- 
19. 

Colonel  Reed  and  Mrs.  Reed 
also  attended  the  graduation  of 
their  son.  Robert  W.  Reed,  Jr., 
from  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism. 

Commenting  on  schools  of 
journalism.  Colonel  Reed  said 
many  try  to  point  their  students 
to  too  high  a  level  in  journalism. 

In  training  students  for  execu¬ 
tive  jobs  they  sometimes  over¬ 
look  important  intermediate 
steps,  such  as  training  for  the 
copy  desk,  he  said. 

“A  good  copy  reader  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  newspaper 
field  today,”  Colonel  Reed  said. 

•‘and  it  is  one  of  the  quickest 
routes  to  an  executive  job  in  roll  first,  and  continuing  to  be  a 
the  newsroom.”  good  neighbor  and  earn  L-.' 

He  told  of  various  practices  of  keep  the  esteem  of  the  people 
his  own  paper  including  the  of  your  community, 
playing  up  of  little  pieces,  under  -  -  -  -  -  • 

100  words,  of  local  interest  _ _ _ 

which  is  also  an  encouragement  speaking  on 
to  better  writing. 

Robert  E.  Pollock,  manager  of 
the  semi-weekly  St.  Helens  Sen¬ 
tinel-Mist.  was  named  president 
of  ONPA.  He  succeeds  Frank 

Jenkins.  7”  ■  - . 

and  News. 

Other  officers  elected  were  . . . . 

Walter  W.  R.  May.  publisher  of  of  larger  body  faces,  better  head- 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise,  vice-  line  faces,  better  makeup  and 
president,  and  J.  W.  (‘‘Bud’’l  greater  readability. 

Forrester  of  the  Coos  Bay  Har-  The  Amos  E.  Voorhies  jour- 
hor  in  North  Bend,  treasurer,  nalistic  achievement  plaque  was 
Carl  C.  Webb  remains  as  secre-  given  to  W.  Verne  McKinney 
tary-manager.  co-publisher  of  the  Hillsborc 

Starzel  on  Censorship  Argus,  past  president  of  the  Na- 


Oregon  publishers'  leaders:  Left  to  right — Walter  W.  R.  May.  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Enterprise,  ONPA  vicepresident;  Robert  E.  Pollock,  St. 
Helens  Sentinel-Mist,  president;  and  Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  News,  outgoing  president. 


Col.  Robert  W. 
Reed,  assistant 
ME  of  Kansas 
City  Star, 
is  pictured 
with  Mrs.  Reed 
and  Robert,  Jr., 
June  graduate 
of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of 
Oregon  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 


and  Labor  Demands  Shut  .  is  a  policy  of  short-sight- 

.  rti  1  •  edness  by  which  agencies  admit. 

Paper  in  Shanghai  without  blushing,  that  their  pri- 

L.  L.  Coleman.'  publisher  of  The  American-owned  Post  mary  interest  is  in  what  the  ad- 
the  Mowbridge  (S.  D.)  Tribune,  and  Mercury,  an  English-lan-  vertiser  spends  today,  rather 

_ circulation,  said,  guage  newspaper,  is  a  conspicu-  than  in  what  good  advertising 

■‘I've  hit  on  the  theory  that  the  ous  example  of  a  business  shut  might  encourage  or  compel  him 
gross  income  from  circulation  down  by  labor’s  demands  since  to  spend  tomorrow, 
and  the  net  income  of  a  weekly  the  Communists  took  over  ‘Tt  is  one  hell  (M  a  poli^. 

newspaper  are  the  same.”  Shanghai,  according  to  Fred  Dec^ring  that  Gray  &  Rogers 

_  _  Wesley  E.  Carter,  director  of  Hampson,  AP  bureau  chief.  itself  had  embraced  this  policy, 

KluTficith  Falls  Hcvald  public  rdstions  with  Mergcn*  **It  rcschcd  the  point.*’  Mr.  but  ^  chdngeo  its  rnind  sno  es* 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  said  the  Hampson  reporteil  from  Shang-  tablished  a  Special  Accounts 
present  trend  is  toward  the  use  hai  this  week,  “where  employes  Division  to  handle  the  accounts 
■  -  -  ....  refused  to  run  the  presses  be-  it  previously  thought  too  small. 

cause  of  editorial  comment.”  ■ 

When  the  Reds  moved  in.  ^  i  T  'P 

Publisher  Randall  Gould  was  OOlUmiUSt  in  £iUrop@ 
confronted  with  workers’  de-  Chicago — Sidney  J.  Harris, 

mands  for  special  loans,  gifts,  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist 
bonus  advances  and  wage  in-  and  critic,  will  begin  his  Daily 
creases.  The  Post  and  Mercury  News  columns  from  Europe  next 
building  was  plastered  with  week,  the  initial  columns  date- 
Communist  slogans  denouncing  lined  London.  He  is  on  a  two- 
“American  imperialists.”  month  journey  through  England, 

■  France.  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Luce'7  Is  President 

Of  New  Englanders  Tours  U.  S.  by  Bus 

Boston,  Mass.  —  William  F.  John  Hulse.  a  senior  editor  of 
Lucey,  business  manager  of  the  the  Argus  newspapers  of  South 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib-  Africa  has  started  a  tour  of  the 
une,  has  been  elected  president  United  States  by  bus  to  write 
of  the  New  England  Daily  News-  g  series  of  stories.  Mrs.  Hulse 
paper  Association.  accompanies  him. 

Others  elected  include:  Leroy  - 

B.  Noble.  Rutland  (Vt. )  Herald, 
vicepresident;  Stanley  T.  Black, 

Pawtucket  (  R.  1. 1  Times,  secre- 

tary,  and  Charles  L.  Fuller,  ^ 

Brockton  ( Mass. )  Enterprise, 

treasurer.  _  ^ 
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The  Cowles  Story 

continued  from  page  6 


The  exact  date  was  July  26, 
1849.  The  first  editor  s  name  w’as 
Barlow  Grander,  who  sought  to 
head  o  a  Whig  newspaper  and 
borrowed  money  from  a  friend 
who  was  a  Democrat.  The  Whig 
paper  started  publishing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January,  and  Granger 
quit  in  a  huiT. 

Many  Owners  Up  to  1902 

Between  that  time  and  1902, 
ownership  changed  many  times, 
but  the  logotype  of  the  Register 
made  its  first  appearance  in 
1859.  In  1902,  the  Register  was 
merged  with  the  Leader.  The 
owners  were  George  Roberts 
and  Samuel  Strauss.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  also  owner  of  the  Fort 
Dodge  (la.)  Messenger  and  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint  by  President  McKin¬ 
ley.  Strauss,  at  the  time,  was 
interested  in  a  New  York  news- 
papier  venture. 

In  1903.  Harvey  Ingham, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  and  now  in  his  90th 
year,  prevailed  on  his  friend,  the 
late  Gardner  Cowles  to  come  to 
his  “rescue,"  and  buy  the  merged 
Republican  Register  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Leader,  of  which  Mr.  Ing¬ 
ham  was  then  editor.  A  group 
of  lowans,  including  F.  L.  May¬ 
tag  of  Newton,  had  all  but  com¬ 
pleted  purchase  of  the  Register 
and  Leader,  when  Ingham  wired 
Mr.  Cowles  at  Algona. 

Mr.  Cowles,  then  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business,  bought  the  paper 
for  $300,000  and  assumed  active 
management,  Nov.  10,  1903.  He 
retained  his  friend.  Harvey 
Ingham,  as  editor,  while  he  took 
over  the  business  management. 
Cowles,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister,  and  at  one  time  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Al¬ 
gona,  knew  nothing  about  the 
newspaper  business.  But  he 
soon  learned.  Mr.  Clowles  had 
bought  a  paper  with  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  daily  subscribers 
and  $180,000  in  debts. 

Concentrated  on  Circulation 

During  the  past  46  years,  the 
Cowles  imprint  has  been  firmly 
stamped  on  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  morning  and  evening 
dailies,  and  the  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter,  with  its  more  than  500,000 
circulation  throughout  the 
lei^th  and  breadth  of  Iowa. 

Gardner  Cowles  had  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mail  route  busi¬ 
ness,  an  enterprise  that  was 
profitable  in  regions  where  rail¬ 
road  service  was  not  available. 
He  hauled  mail  from  Fort  Dodge 
to  Algona.  This  experience 
stood  him  well  later  when  he 
began  delving  into  newspaper 
distribution  problems,  including 
routes,  train  schedules  and  fast 
service.  He  left  Ingham  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  news  and 
editorial  policies  of  the  paper, 
while  he  devoted  his  energy  to 
circulation.  He  spent  the  bulk 
of  his  time  on  distribution,  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  the  state¬ 
wide  coverage  of  the  R&T. 

Mr.  Cowles  was  past  40  when 
he  entered  the  newspaper  field. 
He  possessed  two  peculiarly  per¬ 
tinent  qualities — an  ideal  to¬ 
ward  life  of  rendering  service, 
inherited  from  his  pastor 
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father;  and  shrewd  business  ca¬ 
pacity  and  talent  for  detail, 
which  he  acquired  from  his 
mother.  The  Cowles-Ingham 
team  devised  an  editorial  for¬ 
mula  of  (1)  presenting  all  the 
news  impartially  in  the  news 
columns:  (2)  expressing  their 
own  opinions  only  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages;  and  (3)  presenting 
all  sides  of  imoortant  controver¬ 
sial  issues.  Their  formula  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  by  1927. 
the  Register  and  Tribune  were 
.supreme  and  alone  in  the  Des 
Moines  field,  with  an  ever-ex¬ 
panding  circulation  throughout 
Iowa. 

To  Gardner  Cowles  and  his 
wife  were  born  six  children — 
three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  eldest  son.  Ru«sell.  tried 
working  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  but  soon  decide<l  he  wasn’t 
cut  out  to  be  a  newspaperman. 
He  has  since  become  a  nation- 
allv  known  artist. 

The  other  two  sons.  John  and 
Gardner  (Mike)  are  known  to¬ 
day  as  the  “publi.shing  twins"  of 
the  Cowles  family.  Both  went 
into  the  newspaper  business  at 
Des  Moines,  upon  finishing  col¬ 
lege,  having  served  apprentice- 
.ships  on  the  R&T  during  their 
summer  vacations.  John  Cowles 
is  todav  president  and  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  having  gained  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  daily  field 
in  Minneapolis  in  the  short 
span  of  14  years. 

Mike  Cowles.  who,se  interest 
leaned  toward  the  editorial  side, 
is  todav  president  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  president  and 
editor  of  Look  magazine  and  the 
new  weekly  news  digest.  Quick. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  started  by  John  in  1923. 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  nation.  Mike 
is  al'o  president  of  the  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Company,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  stations. 

Share  Full  Responsibility 

Gardner  Cowles,  the  younger 
of  the  two  brothers,  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  Look, 
whereas  John  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  their  purchase  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  in  1935  and  its 
guiding  influence  since  1938, 
leading  up  to  consolidation  with 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  (1939) 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune  ( 1941 ) . 

When  Gardner  Cowles,  Sr., 
died  on  his  85th  birthday  in 
February,  1946,  his  two  sons 
had  assumed  full  responsibility 
between  them  for  all  the  Cowles 
enterprises.  John  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  R&T  and 
Look,  while  Mike  is  chairman  of 
the  S&T  board  at  Minneapolis. 

Thus  half  of  the  history  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune  is  the  history 
of  the  Cowles  family  and  for  the 
past  quarter  century  it  has  been 
to  a  large  degree  the  history  of 
the  two  sons  of  Gardner  Cowles. 

■ 

K-F  Names  Durkee 

Willow  Run,  Mich. — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Burton  Durkee  as 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  director  of 
advertising  was  announced  this 
week.  Until  recently  he  was 
account  executive  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Morris  F.  Swaney 
advertising  agency.  He  succeeds 
H.  M.  Swartwood.  who  is  retir¬ 
ing. 


Beer  Strike 
In  N.  Y.  Costs 
Dailies  34U0,000 

One  phase  of  New  York  City’s 
drougui. — me  peer  snoriage — 
enufcct  this  week  and  the  area  s 
major  di ewers  neraided  the  oc¬ 
casion  wun  a  jomi  au  proclaim¬ 
ing  "We’re  Glad  To  Be  Back 
lugetiier  .  .  .  xoiKmg  lo  nruig 
You  New  York’s  Own  Beers.” 

i-iaceu  Py  me  nretvers  noard 
of  Iraae  lo  signal  me  end  of 
a  12-week  strike  of  truck  driv¬ 
ers,  11  iiiain.c-a  aiso  Ine  lescimp- 
tiun  ut  luii-scaie  ueer  aavertis- 
ing  in  me  area  s  daily  news¬ 
papers.  During  the  stoppage, 
an  esiimaied  ;p-x0U,uo0  or  more 
OX  aaveriising  went  by  me 
hoard.  XMoi  a  xme  was  placed  m 
dames  during  me  12  weeks  by 
me  seven  orewers  and  xour  diS- 
inuuiors  maxing  up  me  associa¬ 
tion  s  memoersnip. 

bunday  magazine,  radio  and 
television  aos  were  not  axtecied, 
however,  because  of  long  closing 
aaie.9  and  connaci  coinimmienis. 
As  one  adverciser  put  it,  ’  it  was 
the  daily  newspaper’s  ace  ad¬ 
vantage  —  lus  ncwioiilty  —  tnat 
caused  it  to  take  the  rap.” 

He  indicated,  as  did  others, 
that  the  near  hall-million  douars 
would  noi  he  a  toial  loss.  In 
order  to  recapture  the  market, 
scneduies  wouiu,  lor  seveiai 
weeks  at  least,  be  considerably 
heavier  than  normal,  nui  u  was 
unlikely  mat  more  than  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  three-month  loss 
wouid  oe  maue  up. 

The  strike,  having  come  dur¬ 
ing  me  year  s  peaiv  piomOiiun 
period,  wiped  out  perhaps  a 
mird  of  me  annual  huugets  al¬ 
lotted  to  daily  newspapers.  Last 
year,  the  orewers  aiiecied  spent 
some  $2,0uu,uuo  in  newspapers, 
including  Jsunday  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

Biggest  of  them  is  Rheingold, 
whicn  in  ls4tt  spent  $ooo,oo<  in 
newspapers.  Expenditures  of 
the  omers,  also  sizaole,  were: 
bchaeler,  $458,102;  Ruppert, 
$27Y,Y,ia;  Irommer, 

Piel,  $255,373;  R  &  H,  $112,992. 

Most  of  these  had  increased 
their  budgets  for  the  current 
year.  This  is  true  particularly 
01  Ruppert,  whose  new  agency, 
Biow  CO.,  has  had — except  for 
the  strike  period — a  “sock’’  cam¬ 
paign  going,  with  high  irequen- 
cy  and  large  space. 

It  was  Blow,  incidentally,  that 
prepared  the  joint  ad. 

A  sidelignt  oi  me  strike  situa¬ 
tion  was  tne  opportunity  it  gave 
Blatz,  which  had  just  started 
New  York  distribution,  to  ac¬ 
celerate  greatly  both  its  distribu¬ 
tion  and  advertising  schedules. 
This  firm  and  Pabst,  among  the 
national  distributors,  together 
with  smaller  brewers  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  alleviated 
a  good  part  of  the  beer  drought 
during  the  strike — 5  fact  receiv¬ 
ing  due  notice  in  the  joint  ad, 
which  said: 

“The  days  of  substitute  brands 
are  over!  The  Big  Names  are 
back — to  bring  you  once  again 
the  kind  of  real  beer  enjoyment 
that  only  a  New  York  beer, 
brewed  with  New  York’s  famous 
Catskill  Mountain  water,  can 
provide.” 


Clever — No  Mattel 
How  You  Look  At  It 

OuRAV,  Col. — Beverly  Spencer 
of  the  (Jurat/  Herald  came  up 
with  a  unique  page  one  picture 
of  a  lake  mat  isn  t  there. 

The  lake  is  one  that  will  cover 
the  present  site  of  Ridgway, 
Col.,  It  a  proposed  dam  is  co.v 
structed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

To  show  his  readers  what  the 
lake  would  look  like  when  ful{ 
Mr.  Spencer  made  two  engrav 
ings  01  the  same  shot — a  moun 
tain  scene  which  forms  a  Wk- 
drop  for  Ridgway.  He  printed 
one  cut  right  side  up  and  the 
other  upside  down,  under  it. 

Ihe  result  was  a  scene  of 
mountain  ranges  reflected  in  a 
cool,  still  lake  that  isn’t  there. 

Foes  of  Vivisection 
Prevail  in  Illinois 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  emerged  victori¬ 
ous  over  the  Chicago  Sun-Timei 
in  a  fight  over  the  Illinois  bUl 
for  use  of  dogs  and  cats  for 
medical  research,  with  the  bill 
being  deieated  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  63  to  60,  14  less  than  nec¬ 
essary  for  passage.  Ihe  bill  was 
the  most  controversial  of  the 
legislative  session,  sparked  by 
the  front-page  features,  pictures 
and  editorials  of  the  two  Chi¬ 
cago  papers. 

The  Herald-YVmerican,  follow¬ 
ing  the  views  on  animal  vivisec¬ 
tion  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  labeled  the  measure  the 
■’dog  torture”  bill.  The  Sun- 
Times  used  several  blue  baby 
medical  cases  in  support  of  re¬ 
search  use  of  animals. 

■ 

European  Countries 
To  Start  Joint  Drive 

The  European  Travel  Com¬ 
mission  recently  established  to 
promote  off-season  travel  in 
western  Europe,  will  start  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the 
United  States  “in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,”  according  to  Birger 
Nordholm,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  in  the  U.  S.  and 
representative  of  the  Swedish 
National  Tourist  Oflfice. 

Countries  represented  in  the 
Commission  are  contributing 
funds  to  a  common  pool  for  a 
program  which  will  include 
newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising,  posters,  booklets,  etc. 

Norman  Reader  of  the  French 
National  Tourist  Office  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  committee.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Manolita  Doelger,  Italy: 
Louis  Law,  Great  Britain,  and 
Henry  Pillichody,  Switzerland. 
■ 

Grand  Jury  Accepts 
'Secret  Clues'  Plan 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  has  announced  a 
$10,000  reward  for  information 
in  the  Wolf  Rimann  murder 
case  here.  With  grand  jury  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  Star  proposed  a 
plan  similar  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  “secret  clues”  meth¬ 
od  that  has  solved  two  crimes. 
The  reward  money  was  posted 
by  unnamed  persons,  the  Star 
said. 
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of  a  central  headquarters  can  be 
resolved  by  a  dispassionate  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  values,  usefulness 
and  costs  of  these  major  ANCAM 
activities, 

"Your  committee  also  believes 
that  greater  leewav  of  action  by 
the  officers  of  ANCAM  is  desir¬ 
able  to  permit  them  to  take  a 
more  active  part  at  regional 
meetings  and  activities  if  in¬ 
vited  to  do  so  by  these  regional 
organizations.” 

The  committee’s  final  report 
took  a  much  more  middle-of-the- 
road  position  than  had  the  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Lehmann's  personal 
opinions,  expressed  to  commit¬ 
tee  members.  Mr.  Towle  had 
sent  a  letter  to  ANCAM  mem¬ 
bers  attacking  that  report  and 
announcing  his  resignation. 

Gwaltney  Scores  Applause 

Harry  Gwaltney  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis. )  Journal,  speak¬ 
ing  as  a  past  president  who  had 
helped  to  found  ANCAM,  scored 
a  heavy  round  of  applause  when 
he  declare<l:  ‘‘Let’s  get  back  to 
talking  about  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  not  so  much  about  as¬ 
sociation  affairs.  .  .  .  We  have 
been  thinking  too  much  on  ways 
and  means  and  getting  too  far 
apart  on  the  method.” 

Referring  to  tieups  with  re¬ 
gional  groups,  central  office  and 
continuance  of  the  Journal,  Mr. 
Gwaltney  said: 

“You  can  ditch  all  three  of 
these  and  still  have  a  great 
ANCAM.  I  don't  think  any  of 
these  are  important  to  you  as 
classified  managers.” 

Mr.  Horn  had  stressed  in  his 
annual  report  that  after  29  years 
of  service,  ANCAM  was  at  the 
"crossroads.” 

“The  value-impact  on  members 
of  the  manner  in  which  ANCAM 
money  is  spent  will  always  de¬ 
termine  the  association’s  char¬ 
acter,  the  scope  of  its  usefulness 
and  infiuence,  and  the  extent  of 
its  over-all  acceptance,”  he 
stated.  “This  year,  ANCAM 
members  received  a  generous 
and  widely  diversified  assort¬ 
ment  of  useful  material.  Most 
of  this  was  the  voluntary  prod¬ 
uct  of  many  generous  members 
who  seriously  discharged  their 
respon.sibilities  as  officers,  direc¬ 
tors,  conunittee  chairmen  and 
committee  members.” 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Horn  said 
the  members  are  faced  with  se¬ 
rious  difficulties.  “A  loss-trend 
in  volume  is  upon  us,”  he  said. 
“Management  concerns,  in  all 
directions,  are  more  vexing  and 
complex  than  they  have  been 
in  a  decade,  and  association  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs  are  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  critical  review.” 

Outlines  lO-point  Program 

He  emphasized  that  his  recom¬ 
mendations  represented  “some  of 
die  ideas  of  the  membership.” 
Such  suggestions  included  proj¬ 
ect  assignments  to  provide  use¬ 
ful  sales  promotional  material  to 
the  membership;  a  counseling 
board  of  publi^ers  and  adver¬ 
tising  directors  to  gain  greater 
recognition  of  classified:  a  news¬ 
paper  exchange;  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  trade  journals; 
annual  convention  at  the  same 
centralized  location;  and  reor- 
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ganization  of  directorate  and  ad¬ 
visory  board  to  provide  wider 
regional  and  international  rep¬ 
resentation. 

On  the  question  of  central 
headquarters,  Mr.  Horn  said: 
"The  issue  is  not  one  of  ques¬ 
tionable  constitutional  or  par¬ 
liamentary  procedures,  or  of 
conflicting  personalities,  but  of 
money,  of  ANCAM’s  financial 
ability  to  continue  a  central  of¬ 
fice  expense  without  sacrificing, 
or  subverting,  the  membership’s 
highest  expectations  of  associa¬ 
tion  benefits.” 

Towle  Makes  Report 

Mr.  Towle’s  report  stressed 
the  point  that  the  Clasified  Jour¬ 
nal  had  finished  the  year  with 
$1,056.63  in  profit. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Horn’s  re¬ 
port.  Mr.  Towle  said:  “In  his 
wisdom,  as  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  he  has  made  specific 
suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  whereby  ANCAM  can  be 
made  to  serve  all  members  by 
having  all  members  serve 
ANCAM.” 

The  opening  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  committee  reports. 

L.  H.  Keller,  Cincinnati  (O. ) 
Post,  ANCAM  secretary,  report¬ 
ed  a  membership  of  610  as  of 
June  15,  with  484  renewals,  30 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

Philip  Seraphine,  Baltimore 
( Md. )  Sunpapers,  touched  on  a 
proposed  code  of  ethics  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  further  develop  and 
maintain  reader  confidence  in 
classified. 

H.  J.  Bendinger,  Milwaukee 
(  Wis.)  Journal,  told  of  the  sales 
committee’s  work  in  connection 
with  Classified’s  Brand  Names 
Week. 

Robert  Witte.  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  classified  man¬ 
agers  consider  planned  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  market  re¬ 
search. 

D.  B.  Barnhart,  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  News,  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  classified 
counselor  service  for  state  and 
reeional  publisher  associations. 

William  F.  Carr,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  reported  there 
was  still  much  to  be  done  to 
standardize  national  classified 
rate  information. 

Discusses  General  Advertising 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
and  past  president,  American 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation,  reviewed  the  expand¬ 
ed  Bureau  of  Advertising  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  general  advertising  to  re¬ 
gain  “most  of  the  strength  of  its 
youth.” 

In  response  to  Mr.  Moloney’s 
talk.  Mr.  Horn  suggested  that 
those  in  the  national  field  have 
a  keener  appreciation  of  what 
classified  advertising  means  to 
newspaper  revenue  and  reader- 
ship.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
national  and  local  display  may 
feel  the  inroads  of  television, 
classified  will,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  “people’s  choice” 
when  they  have  occasion  to  sell 
goods  or  services. 

Leroy  Newmyer,  Toledo  Blade 
public  relations  director,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  of  that  paper’s 
public  relations  program  which 
serves  to  build  good  will  and 
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makes  it  unnecessary  to  use 
promotion  ads  as  such  to  build 
classified. 

J.  K.  Carden,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  showed  a 
composite  film  of  trailers  used  in 
165  theaters  once  every  two 
months  to  promote  Chronicle 
want  ads. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  addressed  the 
Monday  luncheon.  He  declared 
that  objectivity  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  interpretation  through  the 
editorial  page  and  leadership  in 
community  affairs,  together  with 
responsibility  for  the  “natural 
union  of  a  free  press  an<l  free 
enterprise,”  are  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  free  press. 

He  paid  tribute  to  classified 
advertising  men  and  women  as 
revenue  producers  for  a  free 
press,  pointing  out  that  a  news¬ 
paper  must  first  be  profitable  in 
order  to  be  free. 

“Classified  advertising,”  he 
said,  “Is  the  free  expression  of 
the  American  {>eople  who  use 
the  want  ad  columns  to  meet 
their  needs.” 

All-Girl.  All-Phone 

Bess  S.  Baglin,  Denver  (Col.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid,  told  how  that  paper 
operates  with  an  all-girl  phone 
staff  to  solicit  classified,  with  no 
outside  salesmen.  Even  automo¬ 
bile  row  an<l  real  estate  are  on 
a  telephone  solicitation  basis, 
she  explained. 

Miss  Baglin  reported  that  last 
year  the  paper  carried  288.177 
ads.  with  more  than  80%  han¬ 
dled  by  phone.  Contracts  are 
mailed  to  advertisers. 

A.  N.  Baker,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  head  who  specializes 
in  national  want  ads.  told  the 
convention  the  word  rate  would 
result  in  less  confusion  than  the 
line  rate. 

C.  M.  Carroll,  New  York 
Times,  read  a  symposium  discus¬ 
sion  among  agency  men.  show¬ 
ing  the  need  for  more  specific 
and  accurate  data  on  commis¬ 
sions  to  agencies,  and  dealing 
with  the  old  problem  of  “cash 
with  order”  from  agencies  plac¬ 
ing  national  want  ads,  yet  ac¬ 
cepting  agency  orders  for  dis¬ 
play  space  on  a  charge  basis. 

During  split  sessions  devoted 
to  classified  shop  talk.  George 
Innan,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
said  he  did  not  think  newspapers 
were  pricing  the  transient  ad¬ 
vertisers  out  of  the  clasified  col¬ 
umns.  He  cited  the  gain  in 
transient  ads  during  the  past  15 
years.  He  also  doubted  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  special  rate  for  low- 
priced  items.  However,  Ernest 
B.  Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
and  Star,  told  how  a  “bargain 
counter”  classification  for  non¬ 
commercial  items  under  $20  is 
an  aid  and  service  to  such  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  pay  25  cents  a 
line,  one  time,  15  cents  a  line 
for  three  times.  $1  a  line  for  six 
times. 

The  general  feeling  among 
classified  managers  attending 
the  convention  was  that  while 
some  are  ahead  in  linage  over 
last  year,  many  were  beginning 
to  show  a  loss  in  linage,  but 
were  still  ahead  in  dollars  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  rates.  Four 
reported  raising  transient  rates 
within  the  past  six  months.  Sev¬ 
eral  plan  to  do  so  soon. 


Charles  T.  Hardin,  left,  oi  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Hu  B. 
Stephens.  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  at  ANCAM  con- 
_ vention  in  Toledo. _ 

Ottawa  Journal  Drops 
Its  Morning  Editions 

Ottawa,  Can. — The  Ottawa 
Morning  Journal  will  cease  pub¬ 
lication  on  July  4.  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  22. 

The  announcement  said  the 
action  is  being  taken  “to  meet 
the  ever-growing  needs  and  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Journal’s  evening 
editions.  .  .  .  The  Journal  is  go 
ing  to  concentrate  in  them  the 
entire  effort  of  staff  and  plant.” 

“The  Journal  was  established 
as  an  evening  paper  in  1885. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  it  added 
morning  editions. 

“Times  have  changed,”  said 
the  paper.”  Ottawa  has  been 
the  only  Canadian  city  with  two 
morning  papers.  The  demand 
is  for  evening  papers.” 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  publishes 
both  morning  and  evening. 

■ 

Bromberg  to  Head 
S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co. 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
concluded  an  agreement  with 
M.  H.  Bromberg  under  which 
he  acquires  an  interest  and  be¬ 
comes  president  of  the  corpora 
tion.  Miss  P.  Shilcox  will  re¬ 
tain  her  interest  in  Koppe  and 
will  become  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Koppe  &  Co.  is  an  old  firm  of 
international  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Mr.  Bromberg  has 
been  in  the  field  for  23  years, 
and  has  been  vicepresident  of 
M.  D.  Bromberg  Associates,  Inc. 
■ 

$86  in  Richmond 

Richmond,  Va. — A  new  guild 
contract,  effective  June  1,  sets 
a  minimum  of  $86  a  week  for 
six-year  reporters,  copyreaders, 
photographers  and  news  depart¬ 
ment  artists  on  the  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  News-Leader. 


What? 

.  .  .  is  required  read¬ 
ing  for  newspaper 
space  buyers? 
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Canadian  grain  merchant,  an 
Ottawa  electrical  appliance 
manufacturer,  a  New  York 
washing  machine  firm.  Other, 
less  remarkable  sources  were 
publishers  of  marginal  maga¬ 
zines  and  comic  books,  box 
manufacturers,  established  deal¬ 
ers  diverting  their  allotments 
and,  of  course,  the  friends  of 
relatives  of  those  in  strategic 
positions. 

Some  foreign  language  papers 
paid  off  long-standing  mortgages 
on  the  profits  derived  from  the 
resale  of  contract  tonnage.  One 
even  managed  to  buy  new  press¬ 
es  in  six  months. 

Although  it  will  be  denied, 
there  was  an  understanding  be 
tween  some  mills,  jobbers  and 
distributors  and  brokers.  If  the 
buyer  for  a  publication  became 
sufficient  friendly  with  a  mill 
man,  the  latter  would  remain 
adamant  about  his  inability  to 
furnish  paper,  but  wou.d  refer 
the  interested  party  to  some  job¬ 
ber  or  wholesaler. 

The  story  would  be  that  the 
mill  man  "heard  that  X  might 
have  some  tonnage.”  In  most 
cases,  the  jobber  in  turn  ex¬ 
pressed  regret,  but  referred  the 
buyer  to  one  of  the  brokers, 
who,  of  course,  had  the  paper  at 
two  and  a  half  times  the  con¬ 
tract  price.  In  this  type  of  oper¬ 
ation  the  buyer  often  received 
paper  manufactured  by  the  mill 
he  called  upon  in  the  first  place. 

This  “gentlemen’s  agreement” 
went  even  farther.  The  jobber 
or  wholesaler  refused  to  sell  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  publisher,  but 
would  release  his  stock  only 
through  brokers.  This  aided  the 
fiction  that  no  “allotment”  ton¬ 
nage  was  reaching  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket.  One  large  mill  shifted  its 
entire  production  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint-like  paper, 
not  one  pound  of  which  could 
be  bought,  except  through  the 
Tinkers-to-Evers-to-Chance  rou¬ 
tine. 

When  one  broker  offered  a 
large  block  of  this  tonnage  to  a 
newspaper  which  had  a  contract 
with  this  particular  mill,  the 
publisher  complained.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  matter  was 
denied  by  the  mill,  as  was  the 
existence  of  additional  tonnage. 
The  publisher  went  home  to 
print  on  the  alibis,  the  broker 
was  roundly  reprimanded,  and 
hundreds  of  tons  of  the  plain 
wrapped  rolls  in  newsprint  sizes 
continued  to  flow  from  the  mill. 

«  •  • 

Old  'Phone  Books 
Chewed  Up 

Paper  mills,  long  inoperative, 
or  originally  built  to  manufac¬ 
ture  other  grades  of  paper,  were 
purchased  or  leased  by  specula¬ 
tors  who  then  manufactured 
what  they  called,  with  more 
imagination  than  accuracy, 
“newsprint.”  Much  of  this  pa¬ 
per  was  made  largely  or  wholly 
from  de-inked  stock.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  these  mills 
sold  the  entire  output  several 
times  over  to  a  number  of  New 
York  brokers,  until  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  left  town.  At  this 
mill,  even  old  telephone  books 
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were  thrown  into  the  beaters. 

Innumerable  cars  of  this  sub¬ 
standard  paper  were  shipped 
and  found  to  be  utterly  unusable 
unless  the  rolls  were  rewound 
and  press  speed  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Color,  finish, 
tensile  strength  and  basic 
weight  were  considerations  that 
apparently  were  overiooked  en¬ 
tirely.  One  newspaper  reported 
14  web  breaks  on  one  34-inch 
roll.  Damage  claims  on  most  of 
this  stock  were  never  honored, 
or,  if  adjustment  was  made,  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  given 
amount  per  ton,  and  replace¬ 
ment  w'as  made  with  identical 
paper  from  the  same  source. 

Outstanding  during  this  period 
is  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey 
newspaper  which  ordered  stand¬ 
ard  Canadian  newsprint,  only  to 
find  upon  delivery  that  they  had 
been  shipped  domestic  de-inked 
stock  which  had  been  wrapped 
and  stenciled  “Made  in  Canada.” 

Another  publisher,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ordered  a  carload  of 
newsprint  i  at  $230  per  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York),  and  received  in¬ 
stead  a  job-lot  of  42-pound  ma¬ 
chine  coated  book  paper  in  rolls 
some  11  inches  wider  than  the 
size  required.  The  rolls  were 
finally  cut  to  an  approximation 
of  size  with  a  chain  saw. 

•  «  * 

All  in  a  Day's  Selling 

When  it  appeared  that  the 
newsprint  shortage  would  last 
for  some  time,  the  number  of 
firms  and  individuals  engaged  in 
the  “spot”  market  increased,  and 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a  broker 
to  offer  a  carload  of  paper  for 
sale  in  the  morning,  and  to  have 
it  offered  back  to  him  in  the 
early  afternoon  at  $30  or  $40 
more  per  ton  than  his  original 
asking  price.  In  the  meantime, 
five  or  six  brokers,  each  adding 
his  profit  to  the  price,  passed  the 
offering  along  from  one  to  an¬ 
other. 

"It’s  the  most  wonderful  dairy 
farm  in  the  world,”  one  dealer 
remarked,  “no  overhead,  no  risk, 
just  milk,  milk,  milk.”  Many 
means  presented  themselves  to 
increase  profits.  Cars  shipped 
freight  coilect  from  mill  to  New 
York  were  reconsigned  with  the 
inbound  freight  charges  carried 
forward  as  advances  against  the 
car.  The  publisher  then  found 
that  he  was  paying  not  one,  but 
two,  freight  bills.  It  was  also 
fairly  customary  to  bill  gross 
weight  for  net,  whether  cores 
were  returnable  or  not.  In  the 
scramble,  few  noticed  the  over¬ 
charges. 

While  demand  remained  heavy 
early  in  1948,  the  spot  price  de¬ 
clined  from  the  December,  1947, 
evel  of  $250  per  ton  f.o.b.  New 
York,  or  other  shipping  point, 
to  approximately  $210  per  ton, 
plus  freight  charges.  Among  the 
factors  contributing  to  this  de¬ 
cline  were:  alleviation  of  the 
critical  boxcar  shortage,  and  the 
mild  panic  which  set  in  among 
the  dealers  and  brokers  with  the 
seasonal  slackening  of  demand 
during  January. 

One  firm  took  an  order  from 
a  large  mid-western  newspaper 
for  500  tons  of  newsprint  at 
$200  a  ton,  f.o.b.  shipping  point. 
Only  90  tons  were  delivered, 
however,  as  the  broker  was  un¬ 
able  to  fill  the  order  after  the 


representative  of  his  source  of 
supply  attempted  to  certify  his 
check  for  $5,000,  and  learned 
that  the  brokers  average  bal¬ 
ance  never  exceeded  $1,200.  This 
newspaper  still  has  in  its  flies 
telegrams  guaranteeing  ship¬ 
ment  and  even  furnishing  non- 
exi.'tent  car  numbers. 

«  *  * 

Down  to  SI 80  a  Ton 

By  the  middle  of  1948.  the 
price  of  spot  paper  had  slipped 
to  approximately  $180  a  ton.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  a 
number  of  firms  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  soliciting  orders  through 
advertisements  and  letters  quot¬ 
ing  prices  several  dollars  below 
the  going  market  price.  When 
these  offerings  were  investigated 
further,  the  answer  invariably 
was  that  the  particular  size  de 
sired  was  not  immediately  avail¬ 
able  at  the  quoted  price,  but 
could  be  obtained  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  more  per  ton. 

Some  producers  evolved  the 
idea  of  making  other  grades  of 
groundwood  paper  in  newsprint 
weights  and  at  prices  ranging 
from  $140  to  $180  a  ton.  In  some 
instances  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  papers  and  news¬ 
print  was  the  fact  that  the  basis 
weight  was  figured  in  sheets 
25"x38".  instead  of  24"x36". 

In  1948,  large  quantities  of 
damaged  and  reconditioned 
newsprint  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  had  been  a  number 
of  instances  of  fire  and  water 
damage  affecting  relatively  large 
quantities  of  newsprint.  The 
rolls  were  purchased  as  waste, 
generally  from  the  insura^ice 
companies,  and  were  then  recon¬ 
ditioned.  Charred  portions  were 
buffed  or  sanded,  wet  plies  were 
slabbed;  if  necessary  the  rolls 
rewound.  The  paper  was  then 
rewrapped,  sold,  and  shipped. 

A  large  daily  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  selling  several  carloads 
of  water-soaked  rolls  to  a  w'aste 
dealer,  only  to  have  one  carload 
shipp^  back  some  two  months 
later,  rewrapped  and  represent¬ 
ed  as  perfect  stock.  The  press¬ 
room  foreman  nearly  died  of 
apoplexy  when  the  first  few  rolls 
were  unwrapped  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  numbers  stenciled  on 
the  side  of  the  rolls. 

An  up  state  New  York  news¬ 
paper  purchased  a  car  of  paper 
which  was  found  to  be  utterly 
unusable  and  rejected  it  upon 
arrival.  The  broker  reloaded 
the  paper  into  another  car  in  the 
railroad  yards  to  change  the  car 
number.  One  roll  was  left  out. 
and  the  weight  changed.  The 
carload  was  then  sold  to  another 
broker,  who  in  turn  re-sold  it 
to  the  same  newspaper  which 
had  rejected  the  shipment  only 
a  few  days  before. 

One  shipment  of  cull  rolls, 
sold  as  unfit  for  printing  by  the 
mill  because  of  too  many  splices 
was  rewrapped  by  one  individ¬ 
ual  who  also  ordered  the  flags 
removed  from  the  ends  of  the 
rolls. 

The  general  concensus, 
throughout  1948,  was  that  the 
shortage  would  continue  for 
some  time.  A  few  brokers  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  viewpoint  and 
sold  short  at  prices  below  the 
going  market,  taking  contracts 
for  delivery  until  the  end  of 
1949,  and  beyond.  These  con- 
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tracts  were  carefully  written 
and  a  number  of  publishers 
fearful  of  the  future,  signed 
these  long-term  commitments. 

As  the  market  price  declined 
throughout  1948,  and  fell  be¬ 
low'  the  leve.s  established  in 
these  contracts,  they  sought  re¬ 
lief,  but  without  avail.  Some 
even  today,  with  paper  plentiful 
at  regular  contract  prices,  are 
receiving  monthly  shipments  at 
$160  and  $170  per  ton.  f.o.b 
shipping  point. 

«  »  « 

Sleighride  Begins 

The  Christmas  season  of  1948 
slowed  the  decline  of  the  spot 
market  price  temporarily.  Dg. 
mand  was  relatively  heavy,  but 
the  price  resistance  which  had 
been  spotty  previously  soon  be¬ 
came  general.  The  demand  for 
delivered  price  quotations  was 
almost  universal,  and  the  bro¬ 
kers  were  hard  put  to  find  mills 
and  sources  as  close  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  possible,  in  order  to 
save  on  freight  charges. 

The  foundations  of  the  market 
began  to  shake  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber.  Foreign  quotations  for 
1949  tonnage  were  well  below 
the  lowest  1948  figures.  Most 
publishers  refused  to  consider 
offerings  for  January  deliver)’ 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  brokers  began  to  r^uce 
prices  in  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
sales.  By  mid-January,  there 
were  still  some  shortages,  but 
prices  fell  rapidly.  There  were 
rumors  of  increases  being 
granted  by  the  mills,  but  these 
did  not  become  actual,  gener¬ 
ally,  until  the  following  month 
One  broker  offered  paper  to  a 
publisher  one  day  at  $145  per 
ton,  called  the  following  da.v 
to  announce  a  reduction  to  $130, 
and  on  the  third  day  offered  to 
take  orders  for  three  carloads 
at  $120. 

By  February,  there  w’ere  few. 
if  any.  prospects  unless  the 
newsprint  were  offered  on  a  de¬ 
livered  price  basis,  with  the  un 
derstanding  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  to  be  delivered  and  in 
spected  by  the  purchaser  before 
payment  would  be  made.  Some 
few  dealers,  with  sufficient 
operating  capital,  sold  on  this 
basis  for  the  next  few  months, 
steadily  lowering  their  prices. 

Some  of  the  smaller  mills, 
seeing  the  end  of  the  good  times 
offer^  tonnage  at  10”;  over  the 
delivered  contract  price  to  the 
brokers,  and  agreed  to  ship  di¬ 
rect.  Some  of  this  tonnage  was 
.‘-old.  but  the  middleman’s  profit 
had  shrunk  to  a  few  dollars  per 
ton. 

By  the  time  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vened  in  New  York  in  April,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
Brokers,  who  in  past  years  took 
orders  for  thousands  of  tons  of 
paper  without  ever  leaving  the 
lobby  of  the  Waldorf,  ran  from 
hotel  to  hotel  in  frantic  haste 
When  two  or  more  met_  there 
was  frightened  talk  that  it  was 
impo.ssible  that  the  market  had 
collapsed  so  suddenly 
•  «  « 

Distress  Signals 

With  the  days  of  $30  and  ^ 
a  ton  profits  gone,  many  of 
brokers  began  to  turn  to  oth« 
fields.  Some  dabbled  in  steel  for 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Publishers  Laud 
Louis  Calder 
For  Mill  Venture 

Galveston.  Tex. — Louis  Calder 
was  lauded  to  the  Texas  skies 
here  June  16  as  “the  captain  of 
the  team  which  made  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Southern  newsprint 
possible." 

Mr.  Calder.  president  of  Per¬ 
kins-Good  win  Co.  of  New  York 
and  a  director  of  Southland 
Paoer  Mills.  Inc.,  became  an 
honorar>'  citizen  of  Texas,  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  Amon  Carter’s  10- 
gallon  hats,  and  listened  to  two 
hours  of  verbal  praise  from 
newspaper  publishers  from  all 
over  the  South. 

The  testimonial  dinner  to  Mr. 
Calder  preceded  the  70th  annual 
convention  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association.  John  D.  Ewing,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Shreveport 
I  La.)  Times,  was  toastmaster, 
and  Myer  M.  Donosky.  treasurer 
of  the  Dallas  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  banquet  committee. 

'He  Saved  Our  Skin' — Howe 

Gene  Howe  of  the  Amarillo 
Sews  and  Glohe  paid  glowing 
tribute  to  Mr.  Calder  for  “sav¬ 
ing  my  skin  and  the  skin  of 
many  others'  when  newsprint 
was  hard  to  get. 

Every  time  he  appealed  to  the 
Lufkin  mill.  Mr.  Howe  said,  he 
was  told  “Well  take  care  of 
you."  And  they  gave  him  more 
paper  “than  we  had  hoped  for.” 

Nathan  Adams.  Dallas  banker, 
declared  no  institution  ever  met 
its  obligations  more  faithfully 
than  the  Southland  Paper  Mills. 

“Lou  Calder.”  he  related,  “laid 
his  money  on  the  table  when  all 
he  had  was  a  blueprint,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  names  of  Kurth  (Ernest  L. 
of  Texas,  president  of  South¬ 
land)  will  be  household  words 
in  the  State  of  Texas.” 

Millard  Cope  of  the  Marshall 
News-Messenger,  cited  Mr.  Cald- 
er's  prediction  early  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  for  “a  very  large  expansion 
of  his  mill”  and  related  that 
Southland  supports  1.000  fami¬ 
lies. 

Another  publisher  voicing 
praise  of  Mr.  Calder’s  foresight 
was  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publi.shers  Association  when  it 
appointed  the  first  committee  to 
study  the  pos.sibility  of  manufac¬ 
turing  newsprint  in  the  South. 

'Many  Mills'  Predicted 

Mr.  Calder  responded  wit’n 
the  prediction  that  Southland  is 
the  forerunner  of  "many  news¬ 
print  mills”  to  be  built  in  the 
South. 

Bob  Matherne  of  Baytown. 
TPA  president,  gave  him  a 
plaque,  denoting  official  appre¬ 
ciation. 

After  shop  talk  sessions.  TPA 
wound  up  with  the  election  of 
Van  Stewart.  Ochiltree  County 
Herald,  as  president,  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  praising  the 
Texas  legislature  for  paring  the 
state  budget. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren.  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer- 


Transforming  East  Texas  slash  pine  into  newsprint  brings  rewards 
to  Louis  Calder — Left  to  right,  Lt.  Gov.  Allan  Shivers  holds  certi¬ 
ficate  of  Texas  citizenship  while  Bob  Matherne  of  Texas  Press 
Association  gives  Mr.  Calder  his  profile  carved  in  pine,  and  Editor 


Jim  North  of  Fort  Worth  Star- 

cial  .Appeal  told  the  350  dele¬ 
gates  that  newsmen  have  an  as- 
.'ignment  “to  work  actively  at 
preserving,  perpetuating  demo¬ 
cratic  decency,  human  dignity 
and  personal  liberty.”  It  need 
not  be  grim,  he  said,  but  it  must 
be  done  with  sincerity. 

Dallas  News  trophies  for 
newspaper  excellence  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Charles  K.  Devall. 
publisher,  Kilgore  News-Herald; 
Deskins  Wells.  Wellington 
Leader,  and  to  the  Kaufman 
Herald. 


The  'Gray'  Market 
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a  time,  until  it  became  apparent 
that  this  gray  market  was  on  the 
wane,  too.  Others  tried  buying 
and  selling  printing  machinery, 
which  according  to  the  rumor 
prevalent  in  New  York  was  a 
“good  thing."  A  few  tried  to 
publish  comic  books,  others 
closed  their  doors. 

Mills,  which,  a  few  months 
previously  had  turned  deaf  ears 
on  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
for  one  additional  carload  of 
paper,  offered  10,  20  and  40^^ 
increases.  Some  even  answered 
their  correspondence.  One  bro¬ 
ker  told  his  customers  it  looked 
as  though  he  would  have  to  be¬ 
come  honest  again  and  white¬ 
wash  his  pushcart. 

Some  Mills  Feel  Pinch 


Telegram  waits  with  a  hat. 


tract  sources  but  which  ema¬ 
nated  from  this  mill. 

A  few  of  the  brokers  are  en¬ 
joying  the  continuing  profits 
troin  long  term  contracts  made 
last  year.  Others  are  involved 
in  litigation  with  each  other, 
.seeking  tc  recover  money  on 
claims  for  damage  and  loss  on 
paper  shipped  years  ago.  Few 
have  much  to  show  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  profits  made  during 
the  years  of  the  shortage.  Some 
are  bankrupt. 

Newsprint  is  available  today 
in  New  York  in  large  quantities, 
either  on  contract  or  for  “spot” 
delivery  at  the  contract  price. 

The  pendulum  has  .again 
swung  back. 

■ 

Puerto  Ricans'  Ads 
Boost  Rum  Sales 

Sales  of  Puerto  Rican  rum  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1949 
were  170,080  cases,  compared 
with  58,045  cases  sold  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  boom  can  be  attributed  in 
great  part  to  the  ad  campaign  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Rum  Promo¬ 
tion,  Allen  MacDougall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rum  Importers  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  stated  last 
week  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  of 
the  Wine  and  Spirits  Whole¬ 
salers  of  America. 

The  promotion,  sponsored  by 
the  island  government,  provides 
for  an  advertising  expenditure 
of  Sl.OCO.OOO. 


N.  Y.  Times  Air 
Edition  Printed 
In  Paris  Now 

The  New  York  Times  Interna¬ 
tional  Air  Edition,  which  has 
been  flown  to  Europe  daily  since 
it  was  inaugurated  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1948,  is  now  being  printed 
in  Paris  from  mats  made  in  New 
York. 

Printing  is  done  in  the  plant 
of  Le  Petit  Journal  on  the  Rue 
LaFayette,  government-operated 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Page 
mats  are  flown  every  morning 
from  New  York,  putting  the 
paper  on  sale  in  Europe  the  day 
following  New  York  publication 
date. 

Bruce  Rae,  head  of  the  Times 
photo  department,  has  been  in 
Paris  for  several  weeks  setting 
up  the  operation,  and  will  re¬ 
main  until  all  the  kinks  in  the 
operation  are  smoothed. 

Times'  spo’sesmen  said  the 
Paris  printing  operation  would 
save  both  time  and  money. 
Time  is  saved,  they  said,  by 
omitting  the  job  of  loading  the 
papers  on  planes  here  and  un¬ 
loading  them  in  Paris:  expenses 
are  lessened  because  growing 
circulation  will  not  mean  added 
air  freight  costs. 

Beginning  June  26,  the  air  edi¬ 
tion  w’ill  include  a  weekly  sup¬ 
plement,  with  a  review'  of  the 
week’s  news  and  other  special 
articles  from  the  Sunday  ’Times. 
The  supplement  replaces  the 
Overseas  Weekly,  which  was 
started  during  the  war  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  armed  forces.  Since 
the  end  of  the  w’ar  it  has  been 
published  only  in  Frankfurt  and 
Tokyo. 

Papers  printed  in  Paris  are 
,=ent  by  air  and  rail  to  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  Europe.  North 
Africa  and  the  Near  East,  and 
then  go  to  Australia.  Belgium. 
Denmark.  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain.  Greece.  Italy,  Le¬ 
banon.  Netherlands.  Norway, 
Sweden.  Switzerland  and  Syria. 

Times'  officials  said  future 
plans  for  distribution  include 
the  West  Indies.  Central  and 
South  America. 

•  «  « 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
reported  this  week  that  General 
Franco  s  censors  had  seized  nine 
different  issues  of  the  European 
Edition  in  May. 


Distress  lots  of  newsprint  ap¬ 
peared.  Several  carloads  of  Ca 
nadian  paper  were  sold  at  $95 
per  ton.  f.o.b.  Weehawken.  For¬ 
eign  paper  glutted  the  market, 
and  quotations  on  standard  sizes 
(It  imported  paper  dropped  as 
iow  as  870  a  ton.  Firms  own¬ 
ing  and  warehousing  newsprint 
are  currently  selling  their  stocks 
as  less  than  cost  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  at  least  part  of  their  in¬ 
vestment. 

Some  of  the  mills  have  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  the  pinch  as  other 
grades  of  paper  continue  to  de¬ 
cline  steadily  in  price.  One  large 
mill  is  offering  32-pound  ground- 
wood  paper  at  the  newsprint 
zone  price,  less  3%  selling  com¬ 
mission  to  the  broker.  One  or 
two  Southern  publishers  report 
they  have  received  carloads  of 
paper  from  their  regular  con- 
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CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY,  Inc. 


W.\SlII\GTOX.  n.  c. 
Janies  W.  Blaokhum 
WaiihiiiKton  Hide. 
SterliiiE  I.Tll-*-* 


Media  Brokers 

D.\LI..\S  S.\X  FR.\X(1S<0 

Til  Construrtion  Bldx.  Kay  V.  Hamilton 
S,  .\kard  and  Wooil  Sts.  Runs  Biiildine 

Central  1177  Exbrook  ■J-.'MJT'J 
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ITU  Waives 
'Drastic  Action' 
In  Baker  Case 

San  Francisco  —  Officials  of 
San  Francisco  Typographical 
Union  No.  21  declined  comment 
this  week  on  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council’s  warning  issued  in 
the  dispute  over  a  ‘‘memoran¬ 
dum  agreement"  reached  with 
publishers  here.  ( E  &  P,  March 
12,  page  5.) 

In  a  findings  of  fact  sent  to 
Claude  M.  Baker,  local  presi¬ 
dent,  and  five  fellow  scale  com¬ 
mitteemen,  the  Council  hit  the 
memorandum  type  agreement 
as  “a  booby  trap.”  Since  the 
agreement  was  unapproved, 
the  International  'Typographical 
Union  is  under  no  obligation  to 
extend  any  assistance  to  the 
local,  it  was  declared. 

“The  Executive  Council  is  not 
minded  to  take  more  drastic 
disciplinary  action  in  view  of 
the  assurance,  of  which  some 
doubts  remain,  that  this  viola¬ 
tion  was  not  intended,”  the  ITU 
officers  advised,  serving  notice 
that  future  conduct  will  best 
determine  the  sincerity  of  these 
protestations. 

Observers  believed  the  action 
sharpened  issues  between  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph 
and  Past  President  Baker  and 
forecast  a  scrap  at  the  IIV  con¬ 
vention  in  Oakland  in  August. 
Mr.  Randolph  snubbed  the  San 
Francisco  Local  by  making  no 
contact  during  his  recent  Coast 
visit,  but  addressed  the  Oak¬ 
land  union,  it  was  observed. 

a 

Charles  E.  Still  Dies; 
Noted  Crime  Reporter 

Charles  E.  Still,  76,  veteran 
crime  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  a  newspaper  man  for 
59  years,  died  June  21  after  a 
long  illness  in  a  hospital  at 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  near  his 
summer  home. 

A  native  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Still  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Telegram  in  1890.  His  first 
New  York  City  job  was  as  a 
reporter  for  O’Rourke’s  News 
Bureau.  In  1917  he  became  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Sun. 

■ 

J.  H.  Walker,  Director 
Of  British  Papers,  Dies 

London — Joseph  Henry  Walk¬ 
er,  editor  and  managing  director 
of  a  group  of  Western  England 
newspapers  that  included  the 
Bath  and  Wilts  Chronicle,  died 
June  18.  Mr.  Wlalker,  who  was 
58,  w^  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  British  Press 
Association. 

He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Warrington  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  at  various  times 
was  news  editor  of  the  Derby 
Daily  Express,  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Leicester  Evening 
Mail. 

■ 

$1  Hoe  Dividend 

Directors  of*  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  have  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1  a 
share  on  the  Class  “A”  stock 
payable  July  15. 


0t)ttuarp 


Harley  M.  Leete.  Sr.,  74.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lodi  (Calif.)  News 
from  1923  to  1933;  later  owner 
of  the  Nevada  City  (Calif.)  Nug¬ 
get,  now  owned  and  published 
by  his  son,  Harley,  Jr.;  until 
recently,  Sacramento  Bee  corre 
spondent.  June  9,  at  Grass  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif. 

Ralph  J.  Kelly,  who  once  cov¬ 
ered  the  White  House  for  a 
group  of  Southern  newspapers 
including  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  more  recently  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  clerk  of  the  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  board  of  education, 
June  14,  at  Hudson  Falls. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Ricketsen,  78, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times  drama  and  music  critic, 
June  16,  just  three  years  from 
the  day  in  1946  when  she  was 
feted  in  New  York  by  stage  no¬ 
tables  and  dramatic  critics. 

Henry  Foster  Lewis,  49,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  June  16,  of 
of  a  heart  attack,  while  return- 
in  to  his  home  from  the  office. 

Clifford  C.  Ward,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
( Calif. )  News,  recently,  at  Sierra 
Madre. 

Alfred  M.  Myrover,  61,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  North  Carolina 
newspapers  since  1908,  June  17, 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He  had 
been  an  invalid  since  childhood. 
A  brother,  George,  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server. 

Don  W.  Hutchinson,  64,  who 
had  been  with  the  sports  staffs 
of  the  old  Chicago  Sun,  Chicago 
Herald- American,  old  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Davenport  (la.)  Times,  Peeoria 
(Ill.)  Star,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Los  Angeles 
Times,  June  19,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Edmund  P.  Eason,  77,  former 
publisher  of  the  San  Clemente 
(Calif.)  El  Hcraldo  and  the  Brea 
( Calif. )  Progress,  recently  at 
Laguna  Beach.  Calif. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  fimai —  .40  par  lina 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
^LL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima — $I.(X)  par  lina 

2  timas —  .90  par  lina 
4  timas —  .80  par  lina 

3  linas  minimum 

Ooont  approximatelF  At*,  S  Utter 
wordt.  one  line. 

Ooont  fonr  words  for  box  nnnibar. 
No  abbroTiatlons. 

Forme  dote  Wedneedar  noon. 

Thara  it  art  additional  charqa  of 
1 5  cants  for  the  uta  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Pottaqa  charqat 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  addreis  them  at  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Kennedy  Crone,  68,  Scottish 
born  newspaperman  and  author. 
June  18,  at  Montreal.  He  had 
held  executive  posts  with  the 
Montreal  Standard,  Gazette, 
Montreal  Daily  Witness,  Cana¬ 
dian  Railroader,  Canadian 
Travel  and  Canadian  Geograph¬ 
ical  Journal. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  weetarn 
newspapers.  Marcus  Oriffln  k  Asso- 
eiates.  Box  608,  Tucnmcarl,  New  Me». 

OAL.IFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  0080  Braddock  Drire 
_ Oulrer  City,  California _ 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldy.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fiorida 

IOWA,  NEBRASKA  AND  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City 
16,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTH09REN 
446  Ocean  Arenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
8037  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

■AttSOUND  investments  inselected  Pub¬ 
lication  iiroperties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
ti2.>  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

FLORID.\,  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Florida. _ 


THIS  20-yesr-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Lett  Feighner  Agency,  Box  102,  Mt. 
Pleanant,  Michigan. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  820,000  to 
82,000.000. 

ODETT  k  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EASTERN  VIRGINIA  weekly  grossing 
$.>0,000  yearly  with  high  net.  Plant 
and  building.  $6.'>.OUO;  half  down.  Bo.\ 
3.596,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


INDIANA  bombshell  1  Weekly  setup 
grossing  over  $40,000.  Owner  ill. 
Priced  real  low.  only  $6M  down.  Dial 
■tgency.  Detroit  1.  Mich. _ 

MOl’NT.AIN  State  daily,  gross  $150M, 
Northwest  daily.  Give  finances. 
California  daily,  cash  down  $40M. 
California  weekly,  gross  $80M.  No  job 
department,  unopposed. 

Washington  weekly,  rash  down  812M 
Maybe  a  little  less. 

With  or  without  an  interest,  daily 
management,  pays  well  to  right  man. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MARYLAND  weekly,  unopposed,  in  a 
beautiful  spot.  Gross  $36M  ;  price  $35M 
with  $20M  down.  Can  you  swing  it! 
Dial  Agency.  Detroit  1.  Mich. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Gross  over  $2.'>.000.  Asking  $22,500 
with  $10,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll, 
Box  8408.  lais  Angeles  16,  Cal. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  Coast  weekly,  priced 
under  gross;  requires  $15,000  down; 
perfect  climate.  Box  ,3621,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CATALOGUE  No.  21,  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLIES,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mont¬ 
ana.  $8,000  to  800,000.  Have  seen,  ex¬ 
amined,  analysed,  every  property  and 
field.  Wayne  Peterson,  National  Loan 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

EDITOR  & 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

OHIO  WEEKLY  grossing  $26,000 
High  net.  valuable  plant  and  ' owi 
building.  $22,000  down  handles.  Box 
4595.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  Colorado  city  of  12  000 
with  $13,000  gross.  $12,500  with 
terms.  E.  M.  Downs,  1046  Washiu- 
ton,  Denver,  Colo. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


GOOD  editor  with  $20,000  would  like 
to  buy  interi-«t  in  daily  owned  by 
,'lderly  publisher  who  wants  to  go 
fishing  once  in  a  while.  Compatabllity 
clause  okay  for  first  year.  Box  3594. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES  interested 
in  purchasing  well  established  d^ly 
property  worth  $1,000,000  or  more, 
interested  only  in  sound  values.  Write 
Box  3540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SM.ALL  newspaper  by  capable  man, 
32 — outright,  part  interest,  or  will 
manage.  Box  3626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THREE  experienced  newspapertua, 
father  and  two  sons,  would  like  to 
buy  operating  interest — up  to  halt— - 
in  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  one  wbiiek 
offers  maximum  opportunity  for 
growth.  Can  make  substantial  dows 
payment  and  give  references.  North 
Central  or  Middle  Atlantic  states  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  W.  H.  Gharrity,  Daily 
Advertiser,  Lafayette,  La. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  $5  STEREOTYPE  POT  and 
Pump;  Hamilton  10'  Illuminated  Ad 
Bank  with  Storage  Compartments;  Hoe 
Curved  Plate  Shaver,  A.C.;  Hoe 
Curved  Plate  Trimmer,  A.C. — Boone 
Co.,  129  W.  Barre,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


INTKKTY'PE  Model  G  72-chan,  split 
mag.s..  24  lightweight;  7  brass.  Inter- 
type  B.  two  magazines,  high  speed  dii- 
trihutors.  4  new  molds,  gas  put.  Mono- 
melt,  mold  cooler  .V.C.  motor.  $2,850. 
Type  and  Press  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  110 
W.  Harrison.  Chicago  5. 


FOR  SALE:  SCOTT  Multi  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press,  first  class  condition.  J^y 
delivery.  Contact  Dave  Dryden,  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow  type  cabinets,  all  la 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Qoini 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3466,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  preu 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  t 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  fses- 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbury  01,  Connecticut. 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  5%  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6^  point  Ionic  35  with 
bold  face  32,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St.. 
Rochester,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directs- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Compsay, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI- 


INTERTYPE— Model  B  (2  msgsiines). 
No.  5003.  Kept  up-to-date  by  good 
machinist;  has  all  modern  equipment. 
Ready  to  run.  except  mats.  An  ex_ 
cellent  machine  for  $2900.  Kelley  • 
Jamison,  239  Court,  Memphis.  Tena. 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPM 
Ohio  likes  it.  Athens  Messenger  ass 
installed  two;  Newark  Advocate,  one. 
Chillicothe  and  Lancaster  installiBiose 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMONO- 
SON,  1522  Callowhill  Street,  PhUs- 
delphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 
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j^il^ANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  | 

HOLD  EVERY  THING!; 


FOR  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses:  Goss,  Hoe,  Scott  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color;  reels  and  C  H  conveyora. 
All  page  aiies.  Write  ns  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  “A”  and  Model  “E”  Plat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  0,  Ill. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6407 


duplex  standard  STEREOTYPE 
METAL  FURNACE,  86-inch  diameter, 
5,000-lb.  capacity,  insulated  and  cov¬ 
ered,  and  including  hood  and  fume 
duct;  Vandercook  25A  proof  press 
complete  with  automatic  inker  and 
feed  table,  takes  form  up  to  26xS5. 
Shopping  News,  5300  Hamilton  Ave., 
Cleveland,  O. 


ONE  2 -COMPARTMENT  RUBBER- 
LINED  PLATING  TANK  for  nickeling 
tubular  press  plates  20  x  102  x  24 
inches  deep  overall;  also,  one  2-com¬ 
partment  cleaning  tank  20  x  64  x  24 
inches  deep;  both  tanks  welded  of  K- 
inch  steel  and  both  inclusive  of  fcna 
bars,  connectors  and  fittings.  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  5300  Hamilton  Ave., 
Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

NEW  GE  MOTOR  DRIVE 
General  Electric  100  H.  P.  F’ull  .An 
tomatic  Newspaper  Press  Motor 
Drive,  alternating  current  220  volts  3 
phase  60  cycles,  packed  in  original 
factory  cases.  Immediate  delivery.  De¬ 
tailed  description  available.  Write 
Box  3448,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WALTER  SCOTT  two  revolution  cylin¬ 
der  press.  Now  doing  excellent  ]ob 
printing  Farmington.  New  Mexico. 
Times  Hustler.  For  sale  on  July  20 
to  the  liighest  cash  bidder.  Bed,  37 
\  51  indies.  Includes  five  h.p.  West- 
inghouse  motor,  speed  control  box. 
rollers,  forms,  and  folder. 

X>-w  Mexico  Newspapers.  Ine. 
r.  ().  Box  2006 
.Simla  Fe.  New  Mexico 


HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


LINOTYPE 

Now  available  for  immediate  shipment. 
Model  26  mixer,  2  standard  magazines 
and  2  auxiliary  magazines,  34  chan¬ 
nels.  3  molds.  Equipment  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition— making  room  for  lar¬ 
ger  machine.  Price  right  for  quick 
sale.  Newark  News  Business  Office, 
.Newark.  N.  .1.  Tclcjihone:  Market 
•-’■8000. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SI.MPLEX 

20-40  page,  single  width,  22.'|'  cnt- 
nff;  AC  motor  equipment,  with  stereo. 
.Availsbie  3  or  4  months. 

HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
22>4'  eut-ofT,  2  units,  double  width, 
.\C  motor  drive,  stereo  equipment. 

HOE  KENTUPLE 

Black  anil  White  or  color.  cut 

otT.  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTI  PLE 

23  9,' 16"  cutoff:  with  .ipot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

8  I’AGE  CO.SS  (  tl.MKT 

8  I’AGK  DUPLEX  FI.ATBED 
Angle  bar  model.  Available  now. 

Ifi-PAOK  SCOTT  ROTARY 
2.19  16  eut-off;  .\C  ilrive,  stri-otvpe 
equipment. 

BEN  ^ULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  .Address;  “Shiilpress  New  York” 


Stop  looking  and  turn  to  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  Section  for  a.  list  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  and  desirable 
newspaper  plant  equipment  ever  of-  ! 
fered.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ! 


WHY  PAY  more;  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  in  any  quantity.  Cast  iron 
machiued  top,  tubular  steel  legs  with 
rigid  “X”  cross  brace.  Huight  you 
specify  with  half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  With  4-inch  cast  iron 
wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-inch  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  ball 
bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $71.50 
With  .'i-inch  Darnell  rubber  wheel  In 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $74.50. 
.\11  prices  F.O.B.  Shipped  fully  as¬ 
sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  practically  every  state  in 
I  lie  Union.  Ninety  per  cent  of  North 
Carolina  dailies  are  using  L.  &  B. 
Turtles.  Write  for  literature  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  L.  A*  B.  Hales 
Company.  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. _ 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe.  24-page.  Single  Width,  3-deck 
press  with  color  deck 
Also 

Goss  ton  metal  pot,  shaver 
and  tail  cutter 
.Available  Immediately 

NEWS.  INC. 

7113  llarrisbiirg,  Houston  11.  Texas 


FOR  SALK;  Di^lez  fiat-bed  presi,  se¬ 
rial  No.  670.  Five  pages  wide  which 
will  print  ten  pages  at  one  time.  Ac¬ 
cessories  included.  20  galley  page 
chases  and  1  doable  page  chase, 
rollers,  roller  corea  and  A.  0.  motor 
equipment.  Some  extra  rollers.  All  in 
good  condition.  Run  daily  until  SO 
days  ago  when  replaced  by  larger 
press.  No  broken  or  welded  parte. 
Natchez  I^mocrat,  Natchez,  Misi. 


FOR  SALE — KELLY  CLIPPER  high¬ 
speed  cylinder  press;  14x20}^  print. 
Excellent  condition.  Daily  Times, 
Niles.  Ohio. _ 


ROUHE  BAND  HAW,  110  A.C.  Large 
model,  $350.  Monotype  Type  Oaater, 
110  A.C.  (^od  condition.  With  80 
and  86  pt.  Molds,  $400.  Also  for 
above,  12,  14,  18.  2T  Molds,  new.  $00 
each.  24  pt.,  rebuilt,  $60.  36  fonts 
mats  18  to  36  pt.,  $45  font.  P.  Loesoh. 
Erie  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa. _ 


I  12.'>  II. t‘.  cro^sheBd  type  Cutler- 
Haiiiiiier  printing  press  controller, 
complete  with  resistance,  2  push 
button  Hlatinns,  I  try-out  station 
and  1  emergency-normal  station. 

1  lloe  plate  finishing  machine,  14J^' 
diameter,  22^4*  cutoff,  .Allis-Chalm- 
ers  220  volt,  3  phase  motor,  and  2 
curved  Hoe  easting  boxes. 

1  Form-O-Sooreb  with  step  rontrol, 
turtle  model,  model  C.  220  volts 
A.C.,  60  cycle.*,  3  phase. 

1  Gas  fired  flat  casting  stereotype  pot, 
1,000  pound  capseity. 

1  Hoc  stereotype  pot,  7  tons,  complete 
with  1.5  10  KW,  220  volt,  electric 
beating  elements,  1  150  KW,  220 
volt  switchboard  controller,  2  Bris¬ 
tol  automatic  thermometer  control¬ 
lers,  1  electric  agitator  and  2  pumps. 

1  No.  2  -ACL  bin  type  Iron  Fireman 
.mtomatic  coal  stoker,  with  worm 
18'  9”  long,  complete  with  starter, 
pressure  control  and  signal  bell. 

10  Paper  roll  dollies — 18"  gauge. 

6  Monotype  type  storage  cabinets. 

.1.  L.  SMITH 

THE  FI,ORlDA  TIMES  UNION 
.faeksnnville  I,  Florida 


MEOIANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


5  S8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  .Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  .V  liitertypc 
8-pagc  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Mielilc  A  Babcock  Pr**sses 

NOUTHEUN  .MAI  HINE  WORKS 
Marshall  ,N-  .Ii'ffersoii  Streets 
Philaiii'lpiiia.  Pennsylvania 


Current  Offerings  in 
Newspaper  and  Job  Kquipuiciit 
.Model  K  Elrod  Material  .Maker. 
Economy  down-stroke  Power  Baler, 
300  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  8  Hoe  Electroty;M  .Metal  Furnaie, 
2400  lbs.  capacity. 

Model  25  Yandercook  Proof  Press. 

2 — Wesel  electric  12'  Newspaper  Gal¬ 
ley  Proof  Pre.*ses. 

‘2 — -Amsco  "Pathfinder”  Composing 
Room  Saws. 

32",  38",  40'  and  44"  Power  Cutters — 
all  standard  makes. 

Hoe  full  page  Flat  Plate  Shaver  with 
micrometer  adjustment. 

Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

Hoyle  radial  arm  Flat  Router. 

•Stereo.  Furnaeea  from  IJ^-ton  to  4-ton 
capacity,  with  and  without  pumps. 
.Automatic  Plate  Finishing  Machines 
and  Curved  Casting  Boxes  for  all 
standard  sheet  cuts. 

24  and  32.page  Newspaper  Presses. 
New  Hall  all-metal  Form  Tables. 

New  “Dural”  tai<or-nisde  lightweight 
Stereotype  Chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 

_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

Ifi-PAGE  one-to-one  DUPLEX  TDB0- 
LAR  PRESS  In  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  extra  gears,  roller*,  and 
extra  drive  shaft.  Westinghonse  rheo¬ 
stat  catntrol;  80  hj>.  3  phase  A.C.  60 
cycle  1,750  rpm  Oline  motor.  Speed 
18.000  to  22,000  hour.  Will  demon¬ 
strate.  $23,000.  Satisfactorily  han¬ 
dling  14,300  elrcnlation,  but  purchas¬ 
ing  larger  press  for  new  building.  Can 
deliver  in  August  1949.  E.  0.  Bishop, 
Publisher,  Dally  Times.  Palo  Alto. 
Oalif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadsl- 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


ONE  %  FOLDER  FOR  A  0088  ro¬ 
tary  press.  Box  3539,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AV  anted 

RUBBER  PLATE  MAKING 
EQUIPMENT 

Could  use  direct  pressure  mat  ma¬ 
chine,  eleotrotypers  molding  press  with 
heated  platen,  or  rubber  plate  making 
machine.  Tabloid  to  full  page  size, 
(^mpton  Printing  Co..  1029  W.  Wash 
Ington,  Los  Angeles. 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone;  BRyant  0-1132 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  18M  inch  printing  diameter,  I 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  I 
Give  fall  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Color  attachment  for  Goss 
doable  width  nnit-type  press.  22)^' 
cutoff,  14  diameter  plate  printing 
surface.  Box  236,  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent,  34  North  Raymond,  Pasadena, 
California. _ _ _ 

GOOD  USED  stereotype  press.  Would 
like  to  contact  direct  publishers  plan¬ 
ning  new  press.  Not  needed  for  nine 
months.  .Address  Box  3622,  Editor 
,V-  riihlisher. 


EDITOR  iS  PUBLISHER  for  June  25,  1949 

^  _ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

8  PACE  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  tabloid 
attachment,  model  .\  or  -AB,  high  ser¬ 
ial  number.  Box  3609.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y, 
TrI.:  MAin  2-2281 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  tbs  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Tracking  Oo.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  Kis+allinq,  mov¬ 
ing.  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  typo  ol  press  and  its  ellied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  end  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  tervice  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  WAtkins  4-3010 


MA0HINIST8 — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintsnanes,  service  nation 

*■  LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3636  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


WlAIiliMAN  A  BAILEY 
Ereetlng,  Rsbnllding,  Koving 
Elntirs  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Ohnreh  St.,  or  452  Blnff  fit. 
Rockford,  lU.  Alton,  HL 

Ph.;  3-4164  Ph.;  2-1729 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PREiSS  ERECTORS 


Dismantlinr — iMovinr — Ereetins 
NewspsMr  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  FOUR  INCH  AD  in  all  our 
four  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  weeklies,  12 
weeks.  $96.  Messenger  Syndicate, 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


HAVING  STRUQOLB  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR)  I  can  help  yon. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  ba- 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  ms. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider.  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


KE.VL  opportunity  for  editor  with 
money  to  invest  in  fast  growing 
county  seat  weekly.  Town  of  12.000. 
Midwest.  Box  3586.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SEEK  INTEREST  in  fully-equipped 
Publication  Printing  Plant.  Box  No. 
3624,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

HAVE  ROOM  for  limited  number  of 
trade  magazine,  trade  association  cor¬ 
respondence  accounts.  Offer  ben^t  of 
wide  contacts,  news  experience  in  all 
branches  government.  Gregory  Asso¬ 
ciates,  410  Colorado  Bldg.,  W'asbing- 
ton  5,  D.  C. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

FARM  STORIKS  —  Correspoiulents 
(writPi'R  ami  phoiofrapliers)  wantol 
in  every  State  for  feature  articles  on 
modern  farminc.  Send  your  back¬ 
ground.  experience  re.viime  to  Box  Xo. 
3593.  Hditor  A:  Pultlislier. 

RESI’OXSIBLK  Individual  as  New 
York  representative  of  a  Massaebu- 
setts  Printinu  Company.  $75-$100 
week.  Great  advancement  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Post  qualiflcations  to  Box  3612, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


AL'THOU  of  clean  books  for  boys,  ad¬ 
venture  stories,  fairy  tales  has  mss. 
2.000-10.000  words.  Kids  and  'teen 
agers  in  Holland  loved  them.  So  will 
American  kids.  If  publisher  who  has 
been  seekiuic  another  .Anderson  or 
Grimm(l)  or  R.L.S..  is  interested  ad¬ 
dress  Floris  Cante.  50  Rockefeller  PI., 
Room  543,  New  York. 

“WHO’S  THIS  MANI”  Unique  quif 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of  fa 
mons  personalities.  Test  reader  re¬ 
sponse  for  one  month  free.  Books, 
Ltd.,  4708  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

CAREER  CHANGING  CLINIC 
.An  entirely  new  and  unique  service 
dedicated  to  the  successful  transition 
of  the  “Uisplai-ed  Business  Persons” 
to  a  good  job  in  his  right  field. 

GENE  NASH 

New  York's  finest  Resume  Specialist, 
Individual  .Job  Campaign  Supervisor, 
and  originator  of  the  dynamic  Pro¬ 
motional  Resume,  is  now  a  director  of 
our  staff  and  is  continuing  her  own 
service  in  conjunction  with  the  work 
of  the  clinic. 

31  E.ist  49tli  Sire.  l.  New  York  City.  I 

Plaza  5-4359.  I 


EXTRA  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOI  R  WANT  AD  BC.slNESS! 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Want- 
Ad  business  growing,  subscribe  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
afing  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
sight  campaigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion — fheso 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
-Ad  Service  that  Makes  You  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Clas.^ified  Advertising  Service 

The  Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  32,  Fla. 


_ SCHOOLS 

PRACTICAL  i.NTEKTYPE  LINOTYPE 
instruction.  World-famous  system. 
Limited  enrollment.  Free  catalog.  Milo 
Bennett's  School,  English,  Indiana. 

HELP  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

man — wide  experience  purchasing 
and  selling  all  types  American  and 
foreign  graphic  machinery  required 
by  large  export  company.  Submit 
>  complete  resume  stating  languages. 
.  Box  3619,  Editor  is  Publisher. 

1  WOMAN  wanted  for  office  of  weekly 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
,  plant.  Work  is  general  but  person 
selected  must  have  ability  to  work 
with  figures.  This  is  a  county  sent 
town  about  35  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  to  a  per¬ 
son  capable  of  assuming  responsibility. 
'  Geauga  Publishers.  Chardon,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

I  PROGRESSIVE  small  dally  in  grow- 
,  ing  Virginia  community  wants  young 
single,  advertising  salesman.  Modest 
'  start,  good  opportunity  learn  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Car  desirable.  Give  complete 
i  details,  salary  desired.  Box  3570,  Edi- 
I  tor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
.V  fust  growing  mid-west  daily  and 
Sunday,  under  100,000  population;  ex- 
ilusive  in  its  market,  has  opening  fur 
an  advertising  director  who  knows 
every  phase  of  retail,  general  and 
clussifii'd,  and  who  is  definitely  pro- 
iiiolion  minded. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  does  not 
consider  a  leveling  off  of  post  war 
business  a  barrier  to  progress,  but  in- 
.stead  ran  direct  selling  and  account 
servicing  that  helps  merchants  meet 
their  quotas  through  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  strong,  intliiential  news- 
paj.er  with  nearly  100  per  cent  family 
coverage. 

This  position  should  lead  to  business 


Write  in  confidence  all  details. 

Ilfix  3.589.  Editor  ,V  Publisher. 


.AD-M.AN.  .AGE  25  to  3.5,  who  can 
sell;  Salary  .$50  and  commission,  op¬ 
portunity,  Box  3606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVER'nSINO  MANAGER  thorough¬ 
ly  alert  to  all  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  well  as  sound  merchandiser. 
Permanent  position,  12.000  ABC  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Mississippi.  Box  3501, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  OP  SOUTHERN  daily 
newspaper  in  city  of  15,000  wants  an  i 
advertising  manager  with  abiiity,  ex-  : 
perience  and  background  sufficient  to  > 
develop  Into  business  manager.  This  ' 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  per-  | 
manent  position  of  responsibility,  i 
Newspaper  has  no  competition  and  is 
published  in  new  plant  with  finest 
equipment.  Working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  ideal.  Write  fully  about  your¬ 
self  and  state  your  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Wallace  Witmer  Company,  923  j 
Sterick  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

YOUNG  WOMAN 
This  is  if! 

HERE  is  a  better  than  average  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  brighter  than  average 
young  woman  who  ha*  had  previous 
experience  in  successfully  selling  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  over  the  telephone.  | 
She  may  or  may  not  be  presently  em¬ 
ployed  but  she  must  be  a  go-getter, 
intelligent  and  resourceful.  Circula¬ 
tion  30.000  dally  in  metropolitan  New 
York  area.  5-day  week,  good  salary 
and  opportunity.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  3577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  SALES-PROMOTION 
MAN  .  .  . 

Young  man  to  handle  sales  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  editors;  must  therefore  have 
excellent  news  and  editorial  back¬ 
ground;  be  able  to  write  persuasively; 
good  personality;  and  furnish  top  ref¬ 
erences  on  integrity  and  character. 
Right  man  can  earn  a  share  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Box  3561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR — Eastern  daily  has 
opening  for  food  editor  who  knows 
menus  and  recipes  and  how  to  write 
about  them.  Should  be  able  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  cooking  and  other 
food  problems.  List  full  details,  edu¬ 
cational  background,  age,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  3620.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

.TOURNALISM  GRAD,  eligible  veter¬ 
ans  training.  Write  sports,  general 
news,  small  daily.  Danville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Morning  News. 

PHOTO-REPORTER  for  Oklalionia. 
Start  at  $45.  Give  details,  experience, 
age.  Box  3607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR  To" takTcharge  of 
news  staff  of  two.  Rocky  Mountain 
Daily,  2200  circulation,  solid  commun¬ 
ity  bordering  on  area  where  Govern¬ 
ment  plans  half  billion  dollar  project. 
Mutt  be  ^ood  at  makeup,  copy  editing, 
head  writing.  Opportunity  to  grow 
with  paper  and  train  as  assistant  to 
publisher.  Box  3553,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  news-tclcgraph  editor 
capable  of  assuming  complcie  charge 
of  news  room  of  ahernoon.  .Midwest 
daily  of  7.000  circulation  where  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  local  coverage.  Compe¬ 
tent  staff.  Full  wire  service.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  mature  man 
with  know  how  to  do  anything  he 
asks  ot  staff.  .State  age.  experience, 
salarj  wanted.  Box  3616,  Eilitor  A- 
Puhlisher. 

OPPORTCNITV  FOR  EDITOR 
Owner,  editor,  publisher,  curtailing 
activity,  offers  bona  fide  easy  term  in¬ 
vestment  after  thorougli  test  to  ma¬ 
ture,  energetic  editor-newsman  with 
proven  all-around  successful  record 
wlio  can  help  further  develop  long 
fstahlished,  highly  profitable,  small- 
city  daily  in  upper  middle  Atlantic 
county  seat,  heart  of  rich,  competitive 
45,000  field.  Must  strengthen  staff  of 
six;  improve  new.s,  feature  appeal; 
produce  tailored  newspaper  of  sigiiifi 
cance,  and  grow  quietly  into  comiiiiiii- 
ity  leader. 

-Ability  transcends  money  factor. 
Heirlcss  owner  with  vision  wants  to 
place  property,  built  on  integrity  ami 
hard  work,  in  like  standard  hamis. 
Similar  offer  possibly  later  to  eoiiipe- 
tent  general  manager.  Cnusiial  chal¬ 
lenge  and  life-time  security  awaits 
practical,  purposeful,  adroit  craftsman, 
preferably  non-metropolif an  easterner 
with  property  sense.  Give  complete 
background,  experience,  references  and 
absolute  salary.  All  in  co.ifidi  lice. 
Box  3605,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

JOLRNEVMEN  WEB  PRESSMEN. 
Permanent  situations  available.  Good 
climate.  Will  assist  in  finding  houiiag. 
Write,  call  or  wire  Pressroom  Fort- 
man,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sill 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

PRINTER  —  WHO  CAN  QUALIpf 
for  foremanship  of  Iowa  daily.  Man 
be  aggressive,  economical  productr. 
Well  equipped  plant.  Good  salary  to 
competent  man.  Daily  News,  Newton, 
Iowa. 

SEVERAL  STEADY  SITUATlONSl^ 
the  night  side  open  in  18-machine  Ohio 
plant.  Floor  men  or  combination. 
Sickness  benefits,  accident,  hospitali¬ 
zation,  pension  and  vacation.  Union 
Scale,  $2.30  per  hour.  All  repliet 
treated  as  confidential.  Write  Box 
3552,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— ^-photographer,  also  engrav¬ 
er  or  combination  photo-engraver. 
Western  newspaper  12.000  circulation. 
Give  full  information  first  letter.  Box 
3578,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  composing  room  superintendent 
of  mature  and  coniidered  judgment. 
City  of  over  100,000  population  in  the 
healthful  climate  of  the  Southwest. 
Publishing  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  man  we  hire  must  have  the 
following  qualificationa: 

1.  Must  be  sober  and  experienced  in 
handling  men. 

2.  Must  have  organizational  ability 
and  know  how  to  control  costs. 

3.  Must  be  capable  of  assuming  full 
responsibility  and  management  of 
composing  room. 

4.  Must  have  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  union  law. 

This  ia  NOT  a  working  foreman’s  Job, 
but  a  job  for  a  settled  man  who  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  well  estsbliahed  firm.  Good  salary 
to  start  and  as  soon  as  ability  ia 
proven  will  also  work  out  an  attrac¬ 
tive  bonus  plan.  Please  do  not  apply 
unless  you  are  looking  for  a  perman¬ 
ent  position  with  a  good  future.  Ref¬ 
erences  must  stand  close  examination. 
Address  reply,  giving  fall  information 
and  references,  to  Box  3551,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MECHANICAL 
.SUPERINTENDENT 
Executive  position  available  in  open- 
shop  West  Coast  establishment.  Posi¬ 
tion  permanent  for  man  between  35 
and  45.  Require  man  with  complete 
knowledge  newspaper  composing  room 
production  with  actual  basic  working 
knowledge  of  engraving,  press  and 
sireotyping.  In  emergencies  must  be 
able  to  pinch  hit  but  in  main  duties 
will  be  employing  and  training  young 
men,  suggesting  improved  systems  in 
printing  and  assisting  in  introduction 
of  new  and  practical  printing  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  fully  and  in  confidence. 
Give  names  of  three  most  recent  ein- 
(iloyers.  Box  3601,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ I _ 

I’HOTO-ENGRAVI^R  for  one-man  de¬ 
partment  of  eastern  afternoon  daily 
over  35,000  circulation.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Give  details  on  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.  Box  3590,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PRINTER  —  steady  —  Upstate  New 
5'ork,  evening  daily.  Operator,  floor 
man.  or  eombinution.  Give  details  on 
age.  experience,  etc.  Box  3591,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


T.  Unusual  chai-  LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

security  await.s  NfiW'SPAPBRMEN’ S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
adrott  craftsman,  Books.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed, 

ipolifan  ea.steriier  Bertha  Klsusner,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  I. 

.  Give  compI«*te 

ce.  referfnc»*s  nnd  •  ' 

’1.  i*}-  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

MrrUANirai  GENER.VL  M.VNAGER  seeks  change 

-mtUIIAniUAL  25M  city.  Knows  business, 

advertising,  circulation,  news,  prodne- 
D/sosf  I'un,  jol>  printing.  Box  3581,  Editor 

?\DE\T  A-  Publisher. _ 

publisher  ok  manager.  Columbis 
g  for  an  experi-  graduate,  41  years  old.  family  man. 
m  superintendent  Proven  record  of  20  >ears  in  si, 
lidered  judgment.  phases  newspaper  publishing.  Now 
population  in  the  i-inployed  but  seeking  larger  held.  Box 
r  the  Southwest.  3599,  Eilitor  &  1  ublisher. 
evening  and  Sun- 

re  must  have  the  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

id  experienced  in  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REP 

.\vailnble  July  Lst  from  Chicago  office 
of  newspaper  rep.  organization.  13 
nizatlonal  ability  years  National  and  Retail  Newspaper 
0  control  costa.  experience.  Five  years  as  Midwest 

.  lep.  of  New  York  City  paper.  Knows 

of  assuming  full  Miil«|.st  agencies  and  advertisers. 
1  management  of  Married.  41.  college  educated.  Box 

I  358-*.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ . 

borough  working  V  ER.s.vTlLK  idea,  layout  and  rough 
Ion  law.  “'■f  ">411 ;  well  rounded  newspaper  snd 

retail  background.  Experienced  ia 
ng  foreman’s  Job,  inecliatiical  and  production  phases, 
d  man  who  wants  ,“**  makj'tp  ""  I"'®*]'**' 

t  connection  with  90.000  Midwest  MA-K.  Reliable, 

irm.  Good  salary  36^,  interested  in  agency  or  newspaper 
on  as  ability  ia  ?,<Ters.  Mill  go  overseas.  Box  3592. 
rk  out  an  attrac-  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ease  do  not  apply  - — -  ■  - 

ReV  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Ce  exim”naUon  _ CARTOONISTS 

t  full  information  _  _  IT 

Jox  3551,  Editor  1  OUT  3  REPRINT  RECORD 

Nationally  recognised  editorial  etr- 
toonist.  Yonng,  Just  30,  ^od  bsck- 

, -  ground,  versatile  styles.  Would  liki 

lECHANICAL  change  of  climate.  Box  3513,  Editor 

^^’.DKNT  .  Sc  Publisher. 

ivailable  in  open- - 

iblishment.  Posi-  CniTODIAI 

man  between  35  tUIIUJKIAL 

an  with  complete  CARTOONIST 

r  composing  room 

Fifteen  years  experience  free-laneo 
IJien’cie?  mfisi  be  editorial  csrtoona  for  magasinei. 

Hnil«  Three  years  on  one  paper  of  wtll- 
id  training  voung  k"Own  chain.  Have  done  cartoons  for 
'roved  syster.  "*  United  SUtoi. 

ig  ill  introduction  M»turo.  blMk-pencil  style,  conscitn- 
.1  nrinlinir  onllin-  tlOUS,  reliable. 

ind  in  coLdencc.  Wi”.  B?  anywhere  on  earth  for  • 
most  recent  ein-  steady  job.  nii-nfi 

KHIlnr  .fe  Piih*  Kr^Kir 

,  r.aitor  A  i-ut. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

for  on(*-inan  do-  _  , 

ahernoon  daily  - - - 

ion.  Real  oppor  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

i  on  age,  experi-  riRrULATION 

9.  Editor  Sc  Pub-  _ - - - 

_  SEASONED  CIRCULATOR.  25  Tein’ 

—  Upstate  New  experience  in  city  and  country,  both 
Operator,  floor  A.  M.  and  P.  51.  fields,  '^oroughly 
Give  details  on  trained  in  all  phases  of  inside  os- 
Box  3591,  Edi-  tails  and  outside  production.  Box 
3485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  25,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

100%  INCREASE  Circulation  and  Re- 
Tenue  in  4  years  (limited  newsprint.) 
36%  increase  past  year.  21  years 
Qualifying  experience.  Aggressive-Ec¬ 
onomical  Operator.  Publisher  with 
underdeveloped  Circulation-Revenue 
potential  assured  results.  Salary  and 
commission  or  bonus  basis.  Earnings 
now  16,000.  .4ge  39.  Family.  Mason. 
Veteran.  Located  South.  Interview  at 
no  expense  to  Publisher  requested. 
Box  3509.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  capable  of 
handling  circulation  on  daily  of  3,000 
to  150,000  circulation.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  A.  B.  C.,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Experienced  in  starting 
new-  dailies.  Prefer  South.  J.  E.  King. 
3492  Magnolia,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


NEED  EUROPEAN  COPY  CHEAIV — 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship  winner 
going  to  Western  Europe  in  .Tuly  for 
one  year.  Will  slant  features,  sp-it 
news  to  tit  your  papi-r's  necls.  Box 
:iti(lo.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  rue  Legen¬ 
dre,  Paris  17.  France,  MARcadet  82-75. 
Traveling  freqtiently  Western  Europe. 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
daily,  26,000  circulation,  leaving  July 
(or  year  in  Western  Europe,  possibly 
Egypt.  -A.  B.  journalism.  Syracuse 
University:  w-inner  of  1946  ANPA 
Journalism  .Aw-ard.  Lorraine  Lowden, 
223-29th  Street,  Newport  News,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

24.  .-sINOLE.  li.A.-.roURNALKSM.  ]?. 
nmiith'  copy  hoy  New-  York  Herald 
Tribune.  3  years  .\N<4  memb>-r.  AVil! 
travel  anywhere  (or  right  opportunity. 
Box  .1617.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.ABLE  “Cub"  Reporter — -Ago  26. 
competent,  personable,  holds  Colum¬ 
bia  Master's  degree.  Reporting  and 
editorial  experience  with  .Army  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  college.  Seeks  job 
within  6il  mile  radius  of  New  York 
City.  Box  3608,  Editor  k  Pnbli.-.lier, 

ABLE  COPY  READER— Sober,  de¬ 
pendable  experienced  man  seeks  per¬ 
manent  berth.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  3506.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  young  man.  22,  M.A.  Journal¬ 
ism  New  York  University  Faculty  as¬ 
sistant.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Energetic,  will  go  anywhere.  Excellent 
recommendations.  Box  3511,  Editor  & 
Pu  blisher. 


.ABLE  NEAA'SM.AN,  9  years  reporting 
and  editing  on  newspapers,  press  asso- 
elation,  railio.  Prefer  responsible  job 
on  small  daily.  College  degree,  age 
29.  married,  employed,  Bo.x  Sei."), 
Editor  i-  Publisher. 


-ABLE  reporter.  26:  two  years’  solid 
experienee  daily  coverage;  seeks  re¬ 
porting.  desk;  degree.  Box  3618,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


-AN  .ASSET.  Experienced  young  re¬ 
write  editor  on  New  York  City  daily. 
Photography,  publicity  w-ork.  College 
and  Marines.  Fordham  grad.  '48. 
Seeks  opporunity  smaller  paper  any- 
wher  .  E.  C.  Ainey,  1806  Kilbournc 
Plac'.  N.W..  AVashington  10,  D.  C. 


AGGRESSIVE  Reporter  tw-o  leading 
New  Aork  City  dailies  leaving  .Inly  1 
one  of  six  leading  public  relations 
eonsultaiits  due  to  exhaustion  of  funds 
for  special  campaign.  Will  write,  edit 
or  promote  for  daily,  trade  journal, 
magazine  or  publicity  outfit.  Box 
3598.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  newsman  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  alert  newspaper.  His  ex¬ 
perience:  sports  editorship,  wire  serv- 
ice  in  state  capital,  special  projects 
6»*tern  daily.  Has  com¬ 
prehensive  background  in  labor, 
amusement,  color,  humor  assignments. 
Interested  in  sports  or  features, 
bingle  mid-twenties.  Box  3558,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  college  grad,  seeks  news- 
jol).  Some  experience.  Editor 
of  high  school  an-l  college  paper. 
P  Box  3623,  Editor  & 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  1 

A  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER.  Pay  ' 
unimportant — That’s  not  me.  I’m  just 
a  good,  conscientious  reporter  with 
no  aversions  to  high  pay.  Box  3542, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. _ _ 

ATTENTION  FLORIDA 

Small  town  daily  city  editor,  25,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  permanent  Florida  editor¬ 
ial  position.  ABJ  honor  graduate.  To 
be  in  Florida  July  10  through  16  for 
interviews.  Write  Box  3572,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ . 


AVAIL.ABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  June  ; 
graduate.  Journalism  B.S.  from  New 
York  University,  school  and  Army  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  cub  reporting,  junior 
editor  work.  Prefer  Northeast  but  will 
go  elsewhere.  Box  3502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


AWARD  winner,  AB,  SDX  now  on  I 
45,000  daily  seeks  permanence.  Three  | 
years  reporting,  features,  desk.  Mar-  ; 
Tied  veteran.  Box  3530,  Editor  A  Pub-  | 
Usher. _  _ 


C.AN  you  use  reporter  with  five  years 
experience  on  metropolitan  daily 
(130,000  circulation)  and  with  press 
association!  Have  also  done  P.R.  for 
charity  organization  and  worked  on 
trade  journal.  Can  do  make-up  and 
heads.  New  York  City  or  commnting  i 
distance.  Woman,  married,  young,  i 
alert,  attractive.  Box  3540,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  1949— Sports 
specialist.  .Any  editorial  connection 
acceptable.  AValter  H.  Schumann,  123 
■•s.  Iti-ond  .sit.  I’hiladeliiliia  9,  l*cnna. 

UOLLEOK  grad.  '49  de-^ires  position 
on  EaMeiii  iiapcr.  D.-pi-nda  hlc  and 
bus  all  around  ability.  o.A.  married,  i 
space  reporting  experience  with  two 
medium  dailies.  Sports  piililicity  ex¬ 
perience  heavy.  Box  3597,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

KX-P.AUATROOPER,  Dartmonlli  grad. 
AVould  jump  at  job  that  someone  had 
For  ambitious  neophyte  I 

Intent  on  learning  how  to  w-rite. 

Box  3613,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FARM  NEAVS  WRITER  for  medium  or 
small  daily,  large  weekly,  agrieiiliiiral 
piihli(-alion.  house  organ.  Can  liaiidb- 
farm  writing,  pictures,  and  circtilalioii.  j 
1  know  farm  people.  Rural  bark 
ground,  vet.  24,  married,  cbild.  li.S.  j 
journalism.  University  of  fllinnis.  ’49.  I 
Agricultural  extension  writing  exper-  ■ 
iencp.  Car  and  house  trailer.  $55  start. 
Charles  H.  Cox.  201  South  Wright. 
Champ.aign.  Illinois. _ 

FOREIGN  news  specialist,  ablerewrile 
man.  age  32.  15  years'  experience,  5 
overseas.  Prefer  East  coast  metro¬ 
politan  paper  but  consider  all  offers. 
Box  3602,  Editor  &  Piihlisher, _ 

H.XRA'.AUD.  Coliimhia  Joiirnalism 
grad,  wants  interesting  job.  News 
service  experience.  23.  Single.  Box 
3611.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HOW  ABOUT  opportunity  to  prove 
my  value  to  you!  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate;  ambitious,  personable.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Go  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Box  3565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.TOL’RN.ALISM  M.A.,  27,  University  of 
Missouri,  reporter,  copy,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  post  on  medium-sised 
daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3567, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITE,  single, 

B.A.  3  years  experience  New  York 
daily.  Army  correspondent,  public 
relations.  Box  3555,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — rewrites — sports;  small 
daily  and  radio  newa  experienee.  De¬ 
pendable  all  beats.  Jonrnalism  de¬ 
gree.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  3559, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 1  year  Durham  Herald; 

2  years  reporter-rewrite.  University 
News  Bureau;  UNO  graduate;  24; 
newspaper  or  magasine.  Arthur  Stam- 
ler,  104  West  70  St.,  New  York  City,  i 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  15  year.s  | 
metropolitan  experience  would  like 
connection  in  East.  Southeast  or  | 
Midwp.st.  Can  write  expertly  and  i 
entertainingly  on  any  sports  topic: 
able  coliimni.st  and  layout  man.  Col-  ' 
lege  grad.  .Age  38.  Fine  references,  i 
Box  362.">.  Editor  A  Publisher.  i. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 

EDITORIAL  1 

•U  NK  joiirnalism  ^radiiatt 

J4.  slriiclr.  1 

Nft'Taii,  SDXfi*.  fxporiei 

i«'(‘  ini*i  «’st  1 

'l:iily.  iio^itinn  in 

nt  u  sp;i|M*i . 

m^ignzine  nr  allied  licldti. 

l>ox  dob'L  I 

Kditor  I’lihlishrr. 

1 

SPORTS  Writer,  16  years’  experience 
on  midwestern  daily,  circulation  100,-  I 
000.  Sound  working  knowledge  of  all 
phases  sports  page  publication,  I 
straight  coverage,  feature  writing,  , 
column  writing,  makeup,  desk  work 
and  department  administration.  37 
years  old,  graduate  of  leading  mid- 
western  university,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Locality  no  object.  Box  3504, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

.■SPORTS  Editor — Reliable,  indu.sl  riuiis 
sports  editor.  42  years  old.  with  over 
■20  years'  experience  in  metropolitan 
held,  wants  responsible  position.  Pre¬ 
fer  to  stay  in  sports  utiless  yon  have 
m.-inagiiig  editorship  or  relative  posi¬ 
tion  with  solid  future.  Sober,  goixl 
mixer,  and  thorouglily  st-hooled  in  the 
newspaper  field.  Presently  employed. 
Kxeellent  referenees.  Box  3585,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

.■sPORTS  editor.  26,  married,  wants 
I'eportitig  in  small  cnllege  town.  Pre¬ 
fers  AA'est.  8  years’  experience  in 
college  town  with  4  in  sports.  AA'ife 
•inalilied  elassitied  ad  manager.  Btix 

3.'.79.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

SYNDICATE  COPY  DESK  niuii.  ex- 
perieiii  ed.  best  refermees.  Box  3.">84, 
Kilitor  Piihlisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  or  general  newi  editor 
on  small  Southern  daily.  Top  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  news  room  departments. 
$50.  Box  3470,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 

TWO  GIRL  REPORTERS,  22  and  26,  I 
want  jobs  in  tame  vicinity;  prefer 
medium  daily.  Journalism  graduates; 
experience,  publicity  and  small  daily.  I 
Write  Box  3866,  TSOW  Station,  Den-  | 
ton,  Texas. _ 

TAA'O  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Sports  rewrite  and  copyreading. 
.Anxious  to  land  permanent  coyty  desk 
hertli  in  medium  sized  city.  27,  vet¬ 
eran.  to  mnrr.v  in  Fall.  Best  refer- 
eiir-es.  Box  :|.~>83.  Ell  I  tor  A  Piifilisher. 


WANT  JOB  ON  GOOD  WEEKLY 

A'oiitig  man.  27.  B..A.  History,  M..A.  | 
I’oliiii-al  .'■tcieiice.  Three  children,  own  | 
■oy  home:  have  experience  in  elassi- 
fi.'il.  wire  and  heads,  promotion;  some 
display,  feature  also.  Civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  elnb  experienee.  Scouting  and  Y 
work;  taught  college  journalism  two 
years:  good  library,  references;  lived 
in  South,  East.  West,  Midw-est.  Mex¬ 
ico.  Haw-aii;  want  permanent  job  in 
irood  little  town  where  I  can  be  a 
part  of  iny  firm  and  my  community 
amt  do  right  by  my  family.  Box  3614. 


^TUAJIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AVKKKl.Y  newspaper  editor-manager 
desires  larger  lie.d.  .Age  32.  married. 
'J‘2  years'  experii-te-e  in  all  phases  of 
daily  and  w-eekly  fields.  (Started  at 
It)  in  father's  weekly  hand-set  paper). 
-Now  inunugiiig  20-2  4  page  weekly. 
AA'imId  like  to  manage  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  or  daily.  AA'ell  experienced  in 
back  shop.  Can  supervise  mainte- 
nanee.  or  maintain  ami  oiierule  any 
printing  maebinery.  References 
plioto.  interview-  on  reuuest.  Box 

3.~i88.  Editor  A  I’liblisher. _ 

AA'KKKLA'  lias  ojiportunity  ai  quiring 
services  young  family  man.  nation¬ 
wide  exiierience.  Livaiile  income  with 
contraet  for  some  degree  o'  future 
ownership.  Box  3603.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER — 15  years  ex¬ 
perience,  Missouri  graduate,  good  per¬ 
sonality.  Write  any  type  of  news. 
Available  around  Sept.  1.  Prefer  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed.  Give  complete 
details  as  to  job,  salary,  etc.  Box 

3571,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AA'OM.AN  Reporter.  B..A.  degree,  want.s 
on  western  daily  at  $40  a  week.  Knows 
all  heats  and  society:  now-  on  Kansas 
semi-weekly.  Box  3587,  Editor  A  Pub- 

iisher. _ 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  AND  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Two  years’  metropolitan 
experience.  Single.  25.  Missouri 
graduate.  AA’ill  travel.  Seeks  desk 
or  eomhination  desk-reporter.  Box 
3604.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


PRESSMAN  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Duplex  Tubular,  Union,  Employed, 
Married.  Anxious  to  settle  in  friendly 
community.  Highest  referenees.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  3499,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AA'KB  PRE.-s.-i.AI  .AN  now  employed 
metropolitan  daily  wants  foreman  or 
steady  situation  on  smaller  p.m.  paper, 
(ioss.  .sicott.  Duplex;  9  years'  unitubu¬ 
lars.  2  years’  leading  press  nianiifac- 
tiirer.  No  drinker.  .\-l  references. 
Box  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  35,  daily, 
wire  service,  public  relations  and 
public  speaking  experience.  Now  in 
public  relations.  Box  3562,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

A'ET.  26.  single,  B..A..  some  report 
ing  experience.  Wants  public  rela¬ 
tions  trainee  post.  OJT.  Available. 
Prefer  New-  York  City.  R.  AV.  Stew-- 
art.  88-04  63rd  Drive,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


Editor  A  Piililisher. 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LI9UIDATION  SALE 

of  the  Machinery,  Eauipment,  and  Supplies  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

317  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7  INTERTYPES,  Models  C.  CSM  3/3,  H  4,  F2/2,  F4/4: 

Serial  Nos.  12,000  to  17,000. 

II  LINOTYPES,  including  5  Model  8's,  Serial  Nos.  Over  54,000: 

Also  Models  25,  26,  and  L-R. 

100  Fonts  Linotype  and  Intertype  Mats  with  13  extra  Magazines. 

5  LUDLOW  CABIN'ETS  with  100  fonts  Ludlow  MATS. 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT  Including  2  Heavy  Mat  Rollers,  2  Sta-Hi  Formers. 
2  Scorchers,  2  Flat  Shavers,  Saw-Trimmer.  Radial  Router,  5,000  lb.  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  Furnace. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  including  Vandercook  Proof  Presses, 
Saw  Trimmers,  Band  Saws,  eic. 

JOB  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT,  including  Kelly  C,  12x18  Little  G^ant 
12x18  C.  &  P.  Multigraph  Model  66,  Steel  Cabinets,  etc. 

COMPLETE  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT. 

Everything  Moving  Fast! 

AA/RITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

Philadelphia  Phone;  WALNUT  2-7410 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


With  apologies  to  Mark 
Twain,  everyone  talks  about 
taxes  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  them.  ( As  of  this  writ¬ 
ing.  the  original  quotation 
about  the  weather  in  New  York 
is  particularly  appropriate. ) 

Wall  Street  experts  claim 
risk  capital  is  disappearing  from 
the  market  place  because  of 
high  taxes.  They  say  there  is 
no  money  to  invest  b^ause  peo¬ 
ple  feel  there  is  no  incentive  to 
make  more  money  when  the 
government  takes  most  of  it 
away  anyway.  And  President 
Truman  wants  to  raise  the  tax 
rate. 

The  recent  stories  on  salary 
figures  released  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  illustrate  the 
point.  Press  association  copy 
stated  some  of  the  movie  stars 
making  in  excess  of  $200,000 
per  year  managed  to  hold  on 
to  about  $35,000  of  it  after  fed¬ 
eral.  state,  etc.,  taxes. 

That  private  industries  are 
feeling  the  pinch  on  the  lack  of 
investors  is  iliustrated  by  an 
advertising  campaign  Just  start¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Consolidated  Edison  System. 
Ralph  H.  Tapscott.  boani  chair¬ 
man,  recently  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders:  "The 
utilities'  number  one  problem 
is  just  as  simple  as  this:  to  se¬ 
cure  a  rate  of  return  sufficient 
to  attract  capital  to  the  business, 
so  that  the  industry  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  the  customers  have  learned 
to  expect.” 

The  advertising  series  is  an 
attempt  to  give  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  an  explanation  of  the 
equity  capital  problem.  One  of 
the  ads  states: 

“People  generally  expect 
something  for  their  money. 
About  the  oniy  way  to  get  them 
to  invest  their  hard-earned  cash 
in  a  business  is  to  offer  them 
adequate  return. 

“Good  dividends  act  iike  a 
magnet  to  attract  stockholders. 
Con  Edison  must  earn  enough 
to  pay  reasonable  dividends  to 
get  the  new  capital  required  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.  We 
can’t  borrow  it  ali.”  Then  the 
ad  talks  about  the  millions  of 
dollars  needed  for  new  equip¬ 
ment,  etc. 

Another  ad  says:  “These  peo¬ 
ple — some,  your  neighbors — ex¬ 
pect  a  fair  return  when  they  let 
us  use  their  money.  If  we  can’t 
pay  reasonable  dividends,  they 
will  invest  elsewhere.  And  with¬ 
out  the  constant  flow  of  new 
capital,  we  cannot  buy  the  new 
equipment  needed  to  produce 
more  low-cost  electricity  and 
gas  to  run  your  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  modern  ranges,  televi¬ 
sion  sets,  and  many  other  appli¬ 
ances.” 

“Dollars  Work.  Too!”  is  the 
title  of  a  third  ad. 

They  don’t  mention  taxes  but 
the  problem  to  which  they  are 
addressed  may  be  the  result  of 
high  taxes. 

*  *  0 

Out  in  California,  a  couple  of 
new.spaper  publi.shers  have  con¬ 


cerned  themselves  with  the  tax 
problem  and  come  up  with  a 
public  relations  suggestion  that 
may  provide  better  copy  for  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  Con  Edison, 
possibly  for  all  industry. 

Justus  Craemer,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orange  ( Calif. ) 
Daily  News  and  a  past  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  got  to 
thinking  about  the  amount  of 
taxes,  obvious  and  hidden,  that 
corporations  pay  annually  and 
felt  that  industry  should  do  a 
better  job  of  bookkeeping  on 
this  item  and  a  better  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  to  the  public. 

Lowell  E.  Jenssen.  publisher 
of  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal,  became  interested  and 
has  published  several  editorials 
on  the  subject  in  addition  to  in¬ 
teresting  other  people  in  the 
matter. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points 
they  make: 

Uncle  Sam  received  three  and 
a  half  times  more  in  taxes  from 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  than  the 
stockholders  were  paid.  For 
every  $8  in  profit  the  railroad 
paid  $28.47  in  taxes.  In  1929  the 
railroad  devoted  one  month’s  net 
revenues  for  payment  of  taxes 
to  Uncle  Sam  alone.  In  1948. 
the  railroad  had  to  devote  five 
and  a  half  months  of  its  net  rev¬ 
enue  to  meet  the  U.  S.  tax  bill. 
In  addition  to  which  there  were 
other  local  and  state  taxes.  It 
amounts  to  about  $1,000  in  taxes 
for  every  employe  before  a  cent 
could  be  earned. 

“What’s  happening  to  the 
Santa  Fe  is  happening  to  you. 
too,”  a  Journal  editorial  tells  its 
readers.  “You  pxay  an  average 
of  about  30  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  income  you  earn  in  taxes,  so 
you  are  luckier  than  the  rail¬ 
road.  You  only  have  to  work 
almost  four  months  for  your 
government  s — about  three 
months  for  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
other  month  for  your  state,  your 
county  and  your  city.  .  .  . 

“Now  do  you  wonder  where 
the  risk  capital  is? 

“For  you  know  it’s  the  risk 
capital  which  goes  into  new 
business,  which  makes  the  jobs 
that  keep  us  prosperous,”  the 
editorial  concluded. 

Other  figures  Mr.  Jenssen  pre¬ 
sents  are  that  in  1947  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  oil  industry  paid  $348.- 
000,000  in  taxes.  "This  amounte<l 
to  $2,200  for  every  employe  in 
the  industry  and  was  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  25'^r  sales  tax  on  all 
products  sold  by  the  industry — 
also  equivalent  of  10^  of  the 
industry’s  original  investment. 

One  oil  company  paid  taxes 
of  more  than  $28  per  share  and 
dividends  of  about  $5  per  share. 

*  «  * 

A  40  billion  dollar  federal 
budget  and  multimillion  dollar 
state,  county  and  city  budgets 
mean  comparatively  little  to  the 
average  citizen.  They  usually 
are  aware  of  taxes  only  once  a 
year  when  they  have  the  grand 
opportunity  of  sweating  and 
griping  over  their  tax  returns. 
They  never  think  about  the  four 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  27-.30 — International 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
“Golden  Jubilee”  convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  27-Julv  1— American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention,  Deshler  -  Wallick 
Hotel.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

June  .SO-JuIyl.2  —  North 
Carolina  Press  Assn.,  summer 
convention.  Carolinian  Hotel. 
Nags  Head.  N.  C. 

July  8-10 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  30th  semi-annual 
meeting.  Breezy  Point  Lodge. 
Pelican  Lake,  near  Brainerd. 
Minn. 

July  15-16 — South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  summer  conven¬ 
tion.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel. 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

July  25 — PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting,  Milton  Coun¬ 
try  Club.  Milton.  Pa. 

Julv  26 — PNPA,  regional 
Dallies  meeting.  Northampton 
Country  Club,  Easton,  Pa. 

cent  state  tax  ( in  some  states 
it’s  more)  on  gasoline  for  their 
cars,  or  the  cent  and  a  half  ex¬ 
tra  that  goes  to  Washington,  or 
the  price  of  cigarettes  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  tax  about  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  smokes,  or  the  amuse¬ 
ment  tax  every  time  they  go  to 
the  movies,  or  the  luxury  taxes 
on  cosmetics,  the  taxes  on  auto 
accessories,  ad  infinitum. 

Corporations  pay  hidden  taxes 
of  that  sort  also.  But  they  never 
list  them  as  taxes.  The  tax  on 
their  freight  bills  is  listed  as 
freight  costs,  for  instance.  Oils 
and  gasolines  add  up  another  tax 
item. 

Messrs.  Craemer  and  Jenssen 
believe  corporations  ought  to  get 
their  tax  pictures  clear  in  their 
corporate  minds  so  that  their  an¬ 
nual  or  semi-annual  reports  to 
stockholders  and  the  public  will 
have  a  true  and  not  a  faulty 
statement  of  the  facts.  They  be¬ 
lieve  financial  editors  by  digging 
below  the  surface  might  give  a 
truer  picture. 

And  a  point  not  to  forget  is 
that  after  the  corporations  get 
through  paying  their  taxes  on 
the  money  they  earned  the 
stockholders  must  pay  another 
tax,  a  double  one.  on  the  same 
money. 

The  heart  of  the  problem,  of 
course,  is  the  increasing  cost  of 
a  complex  government.  Whether 
anything  will  be  done  about 
that  remains  up  to  our  elected 
representatives  in  Congress.  Sen¬ 
ator  Harry  Byrd  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  valiant  efforts  without  too 
much  progress. 

Perhaps  if  the  public  received 
the  facts,  all  of  them,  as  to  what 
taxes — federal,  state  and  local — 
mean  to  Mr.  Average  Citizen  he 
might  become  aroused  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  do  something  about  it.  At 
least,  he  ought  to  be  told  what 
taxes  mean  to  his  own  little 
wallet  as  well  as  what  effect 
they  are  having,  through  the 
shrinkage  of  venture  capital  on 
industrial  progress. 

■ 

$500  for  Pastures 

Florence,  S.  C. — The  Florence 
Morning  News  has  contributed 
$500  for  cash  prizes  to  farmers 
and  dairymen  in  a  Pastures  Con¬ 
test. 


'  News  Belongs 
To  Public,  Says 
B.  M.  McKelwoy 

Washington — News  is  public 
property  belonging  to  no  indi 
vidual,  and  "should  not  be  con¬ 
trolled,  colored  or  slanted  to 
suit  the  whims  of  anybody  who 
happens  to  own  a  newspaper." 
the  Negro  Newspaper  Publi5iers 
Association  was  told  last  week 
by  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Addressing  the  banquet  ses¬ 
sion  of  NNPA’s  10th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Mr.  McKelway  de 
scribed  the  founding  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  as  the  "first 
large-scale  application"  of  the 
principle  that  news  is  in  the 
public  domain.  This  concep 
tion,  he  said,  “is  appealing  now 
to  more  and  more  members  of 
the  daily  press  in  the  news 
they  print.” 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
discussed  at  a  business  session 
the  manner  in  which  ANPA  ap¬ 
proaches  problems  common  to 
most  publishers.  A  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  he  said,  should  "stand 
on  its  own  feet  and  pay  its  own 
way.” 

Chief  action  taken  at  the  con 
vention  was  authorization  given 
the  board  of  directors  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  full-time  post  of  ex 
ecutive  secretary,  with  a  view 
to  centralizing  direction  of 
NNPA  affairs  and  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  program  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  its  public  relations 
consultant,  Ernest  E.  Johnson  of 
New  York. 

Dowdal  H.  Davis,  general 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Call,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Thomas  W.  Young  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal  & 
Guide.  Carl  Murphy,  president 
of  Afro-American  Newspapers. 
Baltimore,  was  elected  vicepres 
ident. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  United 
Nations  Mediator  for  Palestine, 
who  was  to  be  a  banquet  speak¬ 
er,  was  unable  to  attend  because 
his  plane  was  grounded  enroute. 
Dt.  Bunche  received  the  Rus 
swiirm  Award  from  NNPA  this 


C.  U.  Stone  Resigns 
As  Baldwin  Trustee 

Peoria,  Ill. — Claude  U.  Stone, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  has  resigned  as 
trustee  of  the  Fannie  G.  Baldwin 
estate.  A  large  part  of  the  estate 
is  capital  stock  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  George  Barnes,  of  the 
Peoria  Newspapers.  Inc.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Stone  to  succeed 
him  as  trustee. 

Mr.  Stone  said  he  had  been 
advi.sed  by  his  physician  to  cur¬ 
tail  his  business  activities.  He 
is  convalescing  at  his  home  from 
a  recent  operation. 

Two  grandchildren  of  Mrs. 
Baldwin  have  sued  in  Circuit 
Court  to  remove  Mr.  Stone,  both 
as  trustee  and  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star. 

Hearing  of  the  suit  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  40  days  by  the  court- 
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Here  is  what  some 
Republic  Stockholders 
Say .... 

*'On  account  of  workinft  for  Republic,  I 
am  interested  in  the  company  in  more 
than  one  way.  Republic's  good  or  bad 
future  is  my  future." 

—A  Rigger  in  Republic's  Chicago  Plant 
*  «  * 

"I  am  a  window  washer,  married  and 
have  two  children.  Whenever  I  save  a 
little  money,  I  buy  stock  as  an  investment. 
Investing  in  stock  helps  investors,  indus¬ 
tries,  workers  and  their  families." 


—A  Chicago  (III.)  Window  Washer 


People  like  these 

own  Republic  •  • . 

Republic  Steel  is  owned  by  60,000  people  ...  its  stockholders. 
Many  of  them  .  .  .  22,000,  in  fact  .  .  .  own  only  a  few  shares 
apiece;  25  or  less. 


«  <!  * 

"My  husband  suggested  that  I  buy 
Republic  Steel,  saying  steel  will  alw-ays  be 
in  demand  as  long  as  our  country  stands.” 
—A  Wheeling  (W.  li.)  Housekeeper 

«  t:  « 

"I  believe  in  capitalism  as  being  the 
most  stimulating  system  of  business  and 
industry.” 

—,•1  Retired  Pittsburgh  <  Pa. )  School  Teacher 
*  «  * 


Recently,  we  asked  several  thousand  of  these  owners  of  ours 
to  help  us  answer  some  questions  about  who  they  are,  what 
they  do  and  why  they  chose  to  invest  whatever  extra  money 
they  had  in  Republic  stock. 

We  wish  you  could  see  all  the  answers.  They  would  show  you 
that  the  owners  of  Republic  are,  for  the  most  part,  average, 
everyday  citizens.  They  would  show  you,  too,  that  a  lot  of 
these  people  bought  their  stock  out  of  savings. 

Another  thing  that  these  answers  show  is  the  pride  of  these 
people  in  helping  to  make  a  company  like  Republic  possible. 
They  know  that  it  is  their  money  and  the  money  of  thousands 
of  others  like  them  that  has  helped  to  create  American  industry, 
to  make  millions  of  well-paying  jobs  and  to  enable  Americans 
to  live  better  than  most  of  the  nobility  in  other  lands. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  own  Republic.  We  think 
that  they  are  mighty  fine  people  and  we  believe  you  will  agree 
that  they  deserve  from  Republic  a  fair  return  for  the  use 
of  their  savings. 


"It  makes  the  investor  feel  that  he  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  development  of  American 
industry." 

— A  Long  Island  Sheet  Metal  Vi'orker 

"The  investment  of  funds  is  part  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  a  cooperative 
form  of  furnishing  capital  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  cf  business." 

—An  Illinois  Controller 
*  o  • 

"I  have  faith  in  American  industry  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  honest,  capable  men  of  the  kind 
that  have  built  our  country  up  to  its  pre¬ 
eminence  over  all  countries  in  the  world." 

—A  Florida  Widow 
<>  <!  * 

"I  believe  in  free  enterprise  and  want  to 
have  what  interest  in  it  I  can.  however 
small.” 

—A  Virginia  Housewife 
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A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  WORK- 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  STAY 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear- 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Repuhlic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
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